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Quantity Production in Art Industries 


'requent Style Changes Complicate Situation for Textile Mills—Means to Render More Safe the Manufacture of 


Products Featuring Creative Art—The “Three-Phase System’”—Importance of 





Art 


Direction— 


Practical Plan for American Methods of Production to Fit With Leadership in Industrial Art 


HE elimination of waste in in- 
dustry can be effected not only 
in those fields where the prob- 
lem is purely an industrial en- 
vineering or mechanical one, but also, 

a great degree, in those industries 
vhere art is an essential element and 
vhere frequent style changes tend to 

mnplicate the issue. 

It is the purpose of this paper to 
present a practicable plan whereby the 
various factors which enter into the 
creation of an art product can be so 
oordinated as to secure comparative 
afety in large production for art in- 
lustries, without = sacrificing that 
leadership in creative ideas which 
must be taken if America is to oc- 
cupy its rightful place in the world of 
ndustrial art. 

Suggested Methods 

The organization of art in industry 
may be effected through the following 
methods, which will be taken up in 
greater detail later in this paper: 

1. A thorough and careful analysis of 
statistics in order to acquire a 
more scientific knowledge of public taste, 
he analysis of all products successfully 
marketed in kindred lines, a study of the 
speed at which the public can absorb new 
creations; and advance preparation of as 


sales 


irge as possible a proportion of the 
product, leaving the way clear for the 
news” part of the output which must 


ecessarily be a last-minute operation, 


hus paving the way for 
2. The “Three-Phase System” which 
the keynote of the plan for eliminat- 
ng waste and securing safety for quan- 
ty production in art industries. The 
(hree-Phase System means the splitting 
up of the product into the three phases, 
devoting only one part to what might 
termed the “launching,” but which is 
illy the “testing out’ of novelties; and 
ving the other ‘“‘phases” consist of the 
right proportions of developed versions 
the preceding year's successful crea- 
ns; and developed versions of the suc- 
cessful things launched in kindred in- 
stries, to keep the mills busy and earn 
ugh to finance the 
essary in Phase I. 
An intelligent and unified art direc- 
combining training in the arts and 
wledge of markets and pubilc taste, 
ch will guide the entire operation of 
industry to the goal of a thorough 
lerstanding and proper interpretation 
| support of the “creation.” Such di- 


creative effort 


"From report of Commission appointed by 
etary Hoover to visit and report upon the 
rnational Exposition of Modern Deco- 

ratitve and Industrial Art in Paris. 
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Art Director, Cheney 


rection to be centered in an individual 
who will have all of the qualities neces 
sary to bring such an organization plan 
to a successful operation 
4. The establishment of 
well as international industrial art 
cies for the classification and dissemina 
tion of art 
hich will guide creative 
trends and demands. 


national as 
agen 


and fashion knowledge, 


artists as to 


Before we proceed, however, to the 
detailed consideration of the elements 
involved in these major recommenda 
tions let us look for 
situation as its exists today in the art 
industries. 


a moment at the 


What is it that must determine the 
measure of individual the 
appeal to the consumer in any given 
industry ? 


success of 


Starting from a_ like scale 
with like elements, like machinery and 
equipment, the efficient management 
of all those engaged in art industries 
may well have brought about a fair 
equalization of quality and price. 

It is clear that were it not for the 
appearance of the manufactured prod- 
uct which is capable of many trans 
formations, an appeal to the public on 
the sole basis of utility might bring 
indifferent results. Competition might 
much of its and the 
public might not be tempted to buy. 

Yet, as soon as transformation be 
gins, waste sets in again. 

Why? Because unlike other ele 
ments, what is termed “Art” in Am 
erican industry has as yet escaped the 
hand of the organizer. 


wage 


lose incentive, 


Unorganized Industrial Art 

American industry does not really 
attempt to watch and understand local 
and world influences in style and art 
as it local world statistics in 
stuffs or raw materials. And 
because of this it is constantly caught 
unawares and loses out. And because 
it has lost out much and often it has 


does 
food 


become timid, lacks initiative and 
tends to stifle creative effort. 
In fashion industries there is the 


added complication of frequent style 
changes, necessitating more intensive 
application of trained artistry 
very accurate forecasting, 


and 


Bros., New York 


We have on the one hand the flash 
of wireless telegraphy encircling the 
earth—distributing fashion and art 
news almost instantaneously, 


the other hand, the 


and on 
ponderous ma 
chinery of large production moving at 
a necessarily slow rate 
lhe news distributing agencies play 
t 


their part in keeping the public well 
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informed, though unfortunately 
sudden and demands, 
stampeding distribution which cannot 
proceed until further production is in 
full swing. And in a bedlam of mis 
understanding, 


thes 


create early 


starts and inac 
curate information, industry in a mad 
rush to hold or control markets 
because its product must 
constant transformation, 


false 


and 

undergo 
piles loss 
upon loss, waste upon waste. 

It will not be attempted here to 
demonstrate that loss and waste can be 
entirely eliminated, but rather how to 
coordinate apparently 
forces and show 


conflicting 
they may be 
used so that some measure of safety 
is secured. 


how 


Creative Effort in Large Industries 


A thorough analysis of the condi 
tions will reveal that there is no valid 
reason why creative effort should not 


function in large industry as well as 
it did in the past among artists and 
craftsmen, unhampered as they were 
then by important financial and na 


tional distribution problems 

Just as we can foretell that so many 
loaves of bread will be needed each 
day and so many bales of cotton con 
sumed each vear, so can we know also 


how many pairs of overalls oir farm 


ers will use. Perhaps we can also 
approximate how many vard: of cot 
ton or silk will be needed t 1 clothe 


the women, how many pairs cf shoes, 
etc. 

But what kind of shoes, 
silks, 


what colot 
what qualities of carpet, 
style of furniture? To anticipate the 
demand is dangerous; to 
fatal. 

lo proceed with understanding and 
satety, industry of all makes 
use of statistics full 
knowledge of markets, past perform 


what 


await 1t 1s 


types 
and requires 
ances, capacity ol production, rate ot 
distribution, etc. 


Applying Statistical Methods 

The application of artistry and in 
dividuality to any given product in 
troduces elements which require fur 
ther knowledge ; that is, [ 
tion, art of craftsmanship, 
knowledge of public taste. 

\ ‘close study of sales. statistics 
broken into very small units and 
grouped according to types will dis 
close many things of interest, among 
them that called, 
could not monopolize the entire pro 
duction of a milk without seriously 
affecting its sales. [ 


art Of crea 


design, 


up 


new creations, so 


Certain types of 
design, certain kinds of colors, cer- 
tain general lines, make a 
appeal to a certain public 


constant 
each being 


in demand under slightly modified 
formulas year after year. 
Other types, differing in appear- 


ance, and particularly those contain- 
ing features to which the public has 
not yet become accustomed, are re- 
ceived with a varying degree of re- 
sponse, according to what part of the 
public the appeal is made. 

The more a business deals with 
novelties, the greater the necessity for 
breaking up statistics into smaller 
units, and the more complicated the 
product and its style: problems, the 
greater the need for this breaking up. 


\ thorough and careful analysis of 
(65) 
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Analyzing Kindred Lines 

\ ther phase 1] tud Way 

c ly furnish a further sate b ot 
formation tor advance manutactut 

g¢ is the analysis « products suc 
cessfully marketed in kindred lines 
tatistics for which are not at hand 
but which can, neverthele be gauged 
fairly iccurately throug knowledge 

ot public response 

\ thorough analysis of these leads, 
ind application { the trends thus 


indicated wall torn second group ot 
documentation for the preparation ot 
t campaign based solely, as in_ the 
case of staples, on the anticipated con 


tinuation of a demand already in ex 


tence 

Thus by combining the knowledge 
of a certain demand for staples with 
the knowledge ot certain anticipated 
ontinuation of other existing de 
mands, even manutacturers of novel 
ties may, for a great part of their 
roduct, gauge future demand with a 
ill degree ot accuracy, and sately 
repare tor it at such times as thei 
creating and manutacturing capacity 


is least encumbered 


\ careful study oft with 
| 


which the public absorbs 


tions and in what rel: 


the speed 
new crea 
ition and in what 
proportion they are absorbed as com 
creations that 


he 


pared with the are not 


so new, will complete the cvcle 


that attends 
production typical of American indus 
try lies in the fact that the 
of 


' 
generally 


Che danget quantity 
introduc 


tion novelties when attempted is 


performed without relation 
to that proportion of the product that 
can safely be made new 
to industry in 
that underlies the making oi 
for 


will be 


By applying 


genet! al the principle 


a news 


paper, instance, comparative 


safety secured, and there will 


1 


be more freedom to evolve toward 


1 


what is really new. 


Controlling the News Element 


Much of a newspaper is prepared 


in advance. The latest news is put 
in the forms at the last minute. It is 
called a newspaper, but only a small 


traction of what goes into print is 


est possible 


Lhe news feature, ho 
. 99 

er, makes the public buy, 
mNdiuctry | tn » factey thar 
ndustry has to move taster than 
ewspape here in order to have it 
ed ead for ale on. time 
\ \ ] epared in advance 


\dvance preparation in industry 


and hould be achieved through 


any 


prope. document 


ition, leaving the way 

1 - ’ . . : 
ear for what is new as a last minute 
peration, 

Constant observation of every pos 
ible manifestation that may influence 
trends, and an unremitting use of 
ile Statistic ive led me to adopt a 


ystem which seems to offer the great- 
manutac 


product is affected bv 


ecurity to the 


turer whose 
1 1 
Stvie changes 
| have alwavs called this the Three 
Phase System, and for the sake of 
1 


‘onvenience will designate it here un 


der the same name 
There is a widespread and mistaken 


1 


idea that stvle 


changes occur over 
night This is far from true In 
nature, in history, in human endeavor, 
there are no sharp breaks. no sudden 


departures, The seemingly new has 
evolved slow! trom. the past: only 
those who do not read the signs fail 
to discern the link that connects the 


events of yesterday with those of to 
Che 


occur in 


day true of the changes 
that 


‘| hose 


same is 
industries 
the 


iron 


various 


who watch and register 


stream of indications that flow 
all art 
sitions, the stage, social functions, etc.., 


ally 


sources, magazines, art expo 
are well aware that no change is re 
sudden. 

the 
the 
in be 


thre 


Plenty of time elapses between 
first appearance of a novelty and 
The 
coming widespread establishes for 
time being a new staple, 
called novelty, which new staple is in 


vogue it achieves sale 


born ot SO 


time displaced by another so-called 


new Staple, also born of some other 
lhe 


indefinitely, 


novelties 
itself 
ties dying out sooner than other luck 

These last, if they fill a pet 
need, in 


season’s process re 


peats some novel 


ier ones. 


manent time become those 


things known as the staples 


The Three-Phase System 


The VThree-Phase System is born ot 


this endless cycle 
\ manufacturer's line planned and 


made up in the right proportions of 


Phase I. Entirely new ideas—novelties. 

Phase Il. Developed versions of the 
preceding year’s successful creations 
(including staples). 

Phase III. Developed versions of the 


successful things launched in kindred in 
dustries 


1 
nas 


in it an element of safety not ob 

tainable otherwise. 
Phases II and III 

identical theory, but 


manufacturers 


are really based 
on an because 
are in possession ot 
accurate knowledge in Phase II long 
be fore they can become acquainted 
with the elements needed for the 
preparation of Phase III, Phases II 
and III are classified under two sep 
arate heads. 

The Three-Phase System is applic- 


able to everything affected by stvle 


TEXTILE WORLD 


or fashion changes, forms, colors, de- 


signs. The proportion to be accorded 


each phase in the planning of 


policies, 


lines 
is determined by conditions, 
sales statistics, etc. 

rhe much of the 


found in 
launching novelties, limiting the main 


System eliminates 


element of chance that is 


risk involved in really new creations 
to the proportion accorded with full 
knowledge to Phase I. 

It permits of such advanced plan 
ning and assures continuous employ- 
ment of the mill hands concerned with 
the research, designing and sampling. 
Often it allows advance manufactur- 
ing on a fairly safe basis. 

It gives greater facility and free- 
dom to the creative sections of manu- 
facturing because: 

l. The 


longer period of time. the 


split 
nrst 


creative work is over a 
part of 
it being made to cover Phase II, fol 
Phase III, and finally end 

ing—at with Phase I 
2. Phases II and III] operate as a sate 
loss of resulting 


lowed up by 


+} 


the last minute 


guard against business 


from too radical and too sudden changes 
the product, and 
3 Phe ad 


through the test 


knowledge gained 
mg out of Phase I 


constant 


ANnce 
pre 
pares material for the renewing 
of Phase I] 

It is quite evident that were a large 
industry to attempt to creat novelty 
leadership, iI could not possibly afford 


to risk its entire product on ideas 
hat have not vet proved their worth 
with the public, and vet unless such 


ideas are tried out novelty leadership 


cannot be accomplished 

lo split up the product into three 
phases, devoting only one part (Phase 
I) to might be termed the 
“launching” but what is really the 
“testing out’ of novelties, is to take 
an important step toward eliminating 


what 


waste. 

Phases II and III will bring suffi- 
cient business to keep the mill fairly 
busy and earn enough to finance the 
creative effort Phase I. 

Even within this last phase (I) the 
Vhree-Phase System should be ap- 
plied. 
entirely 


necessary in 


creation it is 
and un 
safe, that every element be novel. 
To blend the old with the new, to 
embody some element that has already 
been accepted by the public, is to start 
that creation with a very fair chance 
of life. Creation that departs too radi- 
cally from the past; that throws into 
the discard all that has gone before, 
is apt to be short-lived. The continu- 
itv of nature, the natural law that cre 
ates new forms step by step, by an 


For in a new 


unnecessary, even 


evolutionary process in contradistine 
tion to a revolutionary one, may well 
be followed in the industrial field. 
Very few understand this principle, 
but those few are achieving really 
worthwhile things and are doing con- 
structive work. 

So much for the splitting up of the 
creative effort in three phases. 


News Must Not Regulate Creation 

As to industry upset and 
stampeded by fast-traveling news with 
which it cannot keep pace (particular 
reference is made here to news ema- 
nating from European markets that 
upsets the fashion industries), it will 


being 
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be well to keep constantly in mind t 
industries—whether their 
changes occur more rapidly, 


in all 
as it 
fashion industries, or more slow] 
in the metal, 
industries dealing with 
creation, productio) 
linked in an 
and that it is the 
est unit—as is true of a fleet of b 
ships—that regulates the speed 
whole. 

News should be 
and catalogued. It will tluminat 
cuide creation, but it should not 


furniture, pottery, 
other 
furnishings 
distribution 


soluble chain, 


are 


registered, 


1 


it. The knowledge that dtstril 
can hardly start before producti one 
in full swing, will give creati tn 
necessary time and poise to study 
perfect its ideas. Besides, most 5o 
dustries are limited in the laun 
of new ideas by well defined seas sal 
The seasonal demands are mile-| 
which permit an orderly classit 
tion of ideas. Production, occu; sib 
as it is with filling the demand tha 
Phase II and Phase III, can take re\ 
new trends one by one (independe as 
of standard production), and sk oe 
prepare for them. list 
To become—and remain—leade: ” 
their particular field, rather + : 
merely followers, the various in ees 
tries must never cease taking up t ss 
new trends, and inasmuch as to do t = 
they will first have to educate t! : 
selves, they will eventually pass a 
ic 


the public the full benefit of thi 
quired knowledge through an inte 
and timely the 
distributing agencies with which 
thoroughly equipped—focu;s 
publicity on their 


vent use of 


+) 
are 
. as 
the light of 


accomplishments. 


Experts in Art Direction 
\ll of which points to the inevit 
conclusion that American large-s 
industry, just as it has in 
installed in its mills efficiency expert 
attached to the and pi 
duction, and just as commerce has 
the past decade acquired merchandis 
ing experts, should now maintain ex it 
perts in Art Direction as part and col 
parcel of its executive staffs. of 


late ve 


accounting 


between idea ol 
gathered every avenue 0! 
thought very careful 
tireless labor and research, a thoroug! 
refined and 
trained taste, a sense of tone, 
and perfect technique. 


Perfect harmony 

from 
implies work, ma 
knowledge of the classics 


beauty 


If successful manufacturing 
sales managing call for the assem) 
ing of statistics and much 
formation, so does the task of inte! 
preting trends require statistical su 
port and detailed knowledge of cause 
and effect. Artistry in industry 
thing capable of being 


many 


analyzed, 
artistic creation can be guided 

To be that lead 
quires considerable effort, costly in 
extreme, and yet is the 
solution of the problem 


among those 

mly possivie 
lo TO 

is to be forced to hold up every pix 

of production, including often 

the purchase of raw materials, 

indications are at hand as to the p!ans 


of those who lead. The evils aris ng 
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m such a short-sighted policy are 
ilculable. 

Leadership for America 
\merica should now take her place 
mg those nations bent on express- 
themselves. No greater recogni- 

may be given the French for 

courageous enterprise than our 
their courteous chal- 
ge, and opening wide our markets 
them, which their creative initia- 
so richly deserves. 
sut ours need not be the role of 
America will slowly feel 
* way in this new expression of art 
will not neglect it, just as she 
should maintain contact with all 
things created everywhere, developing 
the same time her own creative 
genius. 

(Quantity production is not neces- 
sarily an obstacle to artistic effort or 
novelty creation. 

When properly organized, the pos- 
sibilities of large industry are greater 
han in smaller units, where all the 
revenue must often be earned out of 
a single item. 

America should lead in the estab- 
lishment of national as well as inter- 
national industrial art agencies for 
the classification and dissemination of 
art and fashion knowledge, for 
nothing is so international as art. Or- 
ganized art direction at home backed 
by art guidance and understanding 

om abroad ought to result in Amer- 
ica taking her place among the na- 
tions who are making worthwhile 


eptance otf 


‘kers-on. 


t 
t 





contributions to the arts and trades. 

We need take nothing which we are 
not prepared to pay back in full. 
Our own markets are practically un- 
known to Europeans. The exchange 
of ideas and information has always 
resulted in the elimination of waste 
and a gain in efficiency. Carried out 
nationally and internationally, the re- 
sults must be constructive and helpful, 
as thev must bring about greater un- 
derstanding and greater prosperity 
for all concerned. 

Conclusions 

The demand for what is new on the 
part of the public is not as great as 
it appears; this is true even in such 
industries known as “Style Indus- 
tries” in which “style” seems the 
moving factor. 

On the other hand, the need for 
creating novelties on the part of the 
industries is greater than most manu- 
facturers realize, even though we 
deal with “Staple Industries” in which 
“novelty” apparently plays no part. 

This seeming paradox is easily ex- 
plained. 

If quantity production is what it im- 
plies, it means manufacturing in quan- 
tities for sale and distribution to 
quantities of people. 

The safety in large production for 
the art industries lies in the fact that 
as in everything else new 
only accepted with time. 

Now the need for ever-recurring 
novelty is more or less artificially 
created. Human nature is conserva- 


ideas are 
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tive at heart and does not really crave 


lor change at the rate oft speed torced 


; x 
upon it DY manutacturers who 


spurred on by competition, 


With this truth before us, it is eas) 


to deduce that there will be a cert 
mount of demand for that which has 
1 1 1 ‘5 } t 
ready ecome a apvit; hence, one 


iv manufacture in advance to 


that demand. But should one be 
tempted to argue that 
manufacturing 
are thus demanded, it may be an 


safety lies in 
only the things tha 
swered that price competition centers 
on these. 

Individual initiative must be devel 
oped in the fields of “Art” and “Crea 
tion” just as it has been given its op 
portunity in other phases of American 
industry. The artist’s effort must be 
fostered and he must be allowed to 
enter industry. That such cooperation 
is free from undue risks is demon- 
strated by the application of the 
Three-Phase System. 

Efforts should be made to further 
individual initiative, and the forma 
tion of clubs and associations of in 
dustrial artists shall be encouraged. 

In industry, statistics should be 
made avajlable to the creative artists 
to guide them as to trends and de 
mands. 

A certain part of the production 
should be devoted by each manufac 
turer to research, the testing out of 
new ideas, and it shall be intrusted to 


men who have demonstrated their 


ibility culti ¢ ¢ t 
r elite 
le SKS ore f 
\ orve ! ( i st 
\\ ( r t 
ke with safety 
} ; \ ] liscu 
¢ subjec | he ¢ ull igved 
facturers may learn to « 
eir art policies toward 
| I i lis nent of statist | 
lalvzing pul reac n 
2. Gatherin ind classification 
’ 1 concerning a and styl 


+ 


ncies in the making 


3. General ack 


hase System. 


ption of the 
4. Devoting a part of the production 
to the Novelty Phase. 


5. Frequent contacts between crea 


tors for coordination of effort in all 


fields. 

6. Definite creative programs to lessen 
the stampeding by news agencies. 

7. Use of proper publicity to support 
creative effort. 

8. Education of sales force, the mid 
dleman, the public, each in turn 

9. Introduction of the J7hree-Phase 
System in the merchandising scheme of 
the middleman. 

10. Making foreign contacts where 
students may learn and technicians per 
fect themselves. 

11. Exchange of information with 
foreign bodies. 

12. Protection of designs in the United 
States, that world 
receive its just measure ot 


creative effort the 
over may 
compensation and reward 


Style a Growing Factor in Minds of Textile Men 


Development of Styling Too Often Subordinated by Manufacturers or Sellers Who Are Not Alive to the Profit Possi- 


bilities of Correct Styles—Ultimate Consumers Know What They Want and Must Be Catered To 








Elements 


Entering Into Successful Styling—Suggestions for Stylers from Practical Distribution Standpoint 


HE question of style and of 
styling is becoming a_para- 
mount matter in the textile in- 
dustry. It is recognized that 

it is une of the principal issues to be 
considered in the profitable operation 
ot textile plants. This is true in spite 
ot the fact that such a large propor- 
tion of the yardage turned out by 
inufacturers is of the staple variety. 
lt is recognized that many manufac- 
urers in order to keep their plants in 
operation or to convert losses into 
fits must interject the style element 
their product. 
this is to be done is exercising 
ny minds in many directions today. 


The question of 


Styling Not Up to Date 
ie trouble with many lines of 
goods is that pace is not kept 
the times. The ordinary indi- 
ial, especially of the weaker sex, 
s to know style intuitively. It 
not take a woman long to dis- 
the fact that long skirts or high 
or last year’s hat are not the 
xs to be worn this year. She fol- 
the general style trend and does 
quickly that one wonders where 
gets the information. This speedy 
ac ptation of lines to changes in de- 
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mand is not always the case with the 
man who is responsible for the prod- 
uct of a mill. He does not keep up 
with the times and the consequence is 
that his line does not meet with gen 
eral approval. Of course, there are al- 
ways exceptions but in too many cases 
lines of even the most prominent mills 
show a decided similarity year after 
year. The same general idea is incor- 
porated in goods that have been shown 
by particular concerns for 20 years or 
more. The term “corporation goods” 
could not be effectively used were it 
not for a same general style trend that 
has been peculiar to this class of fab- 
ric to an extent that makes it possible 
for the buver to tell these lines and 
to designate 


goods. 


them as corporation 
It may be a difficult matter 
to discard what has been popular in 
the past but the change in popular 
fancy makes such radical jumps that 
it is imperative equally radical moves 
must be made by fabric producers, 
and this is too often not the case in 
the textile industry. 


What Makes a Style a Success 
Of two stylers equal in ability, one 


may be a success and the other a fail- 


ure. One wonders why this should 
be. There are various explanations, 
one or two of which may be in point. 
It is possible that the failure as a 
styler is caused because the individual 
in question does not style each fabric 
for a given outlet and for a special 
purpose. A fabric may be styled so 
that in the piece it shows no particu- 
lar merit or attractiveness and yet 
when this fabric is made up into a 
garment it possesses everything that 
a good style should possess. Styles 
can be made for the jobbing trade that 
will not have the appeal to the cutter. 
Other styles will go best with the 
catalog and mail order houses, 
still others can be 


while 
produced with a 


special appeal to the youngster, to 
the flapper, ete. In other words, a 


large element in style is a knowledge 
of the trade to which the fabric goes, 
and the requirements of that trade 
must be known and studied as an en 
tity. It is true that certain lines may 
be styled so that they can be distrib 
uted to a diversified trade but these 


are the exception and the individual 


istic opportunities of catering to a 
specific class of buyer are becoming 
more and more 
who are making the question of style 
an intimate study. 


recognized by those 


Another Reason for Failure 


An important point in determining 
upon style is to have a knowledge ot 
the trend in garments. For instance, 
if the style trend should be toward 
pleated garments for the coming sea- 
son, a fabric which does not take this 
into consideration in developing style 
might be utterly useless. On the other 
hand, plain draping garments demand 
another character of style which would 
be utterly out of place in a pleated 
skirt or dress. Beautiful designs may 
be a failure for the reason that they 
are not centered correctly. The po 
sition of the pattern on the fabric is 
not such that they can be made up to 
Again, 


certain designs may prove to be a fail 


advantage by the dress trade. 


ure because they cannot be cut up in 
quantities by modern cutting machin 
ery as the patterns will not match on 
the seams. This should be taken into 


account when developing designs. In 
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thie ase ot 


tailored garments, this 


Styling Makes a Profit 


It not too much to say that style 
is the factor that makes or eliminates 

proht to the mill It isa psycho 
logical fact that a woman will always 
pay a bette price to be dressed cor 
rectly than to purchase goods simply 
It is not al 
wavs intrinsic merit that sells a fab 


because they are cheap 


ric. It is very easy to recall instances 
of where high priced goods made of 


+ 


the best yarns and durable as well as 


ightly have had to be sold for a cheap 
price, simply because they 


in style, 


were not 
whereas an altogether in 
ferior fabric, costing very much less 
than the first may, because of a popu 
lar stvle, be marketed at considerably 
more than the first line, yielding 
naturally a much larger profit. It is 
useless to trv to sell goods that are 
not in stvle, for the woman of today 
knows what she want She has been 


educated by magazines, newspapers, 
radio talks, 


fashion shows and numberless other 


the motion pictures, by 


means of informing her on what is 


going to be 


the eoOne vorue or WV hat 


the stvle 


A Styler’s Requisites 


\ Food doctor 1 
business man his cannot apply in 
\ styler 


must be an artist but he must be some 


generally a pool 
the stvling of textile fabrics 


thing more. He should be practical; 
| 


ne should know by intimate contact 


vith the trade what the buver is 


thinking about in the matter of stvles 


and he should also know how to adapt 


1 


the buver’s thought to his production 


in such a way as to bring about prac 
tical results. If necessary he should 


be in a position to create demand 


through propaganda or other means 
fora particular style if necessary In 


other words, he should be an all 


around man, capable of adapting him 


1 


eli to conditions and alert to take ade 


vantage of every opportunity which 
presents itself. That such opportuni 
ties do come, those who have had long 


experience in the stvling of goods 


know 


alive to the possibilities nor to the 


but too often the styler is not 
pl ictical results of effective pushing 


of certain lines. The successful styler 


ilso cannot expect to do his best in 

in office isolated from the rest of the 

world but must be daily in contact 

nt< ot {vic TiVItV | r ett 

ct ul leade1 ‘ Ik industry 

1 rere nou ( money in 

el t 1 tv le on Chey 

re 1 ¢ tiie ly 1 i iy ol 
{ ire etti I 

+] , it. new 

( it tire ce Ol < 1 \\ it 

( ( vle epresentin 

( nd Wo ood evel oO 

reign cent to gain inspiration 

to tind new ideas The cutter and 


he converter are even ahead ot these 


first-hand representatives 


Importance of Color 


Naturally color plays a most im 


portant part in the stvling of met 
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Uses for Raw Cotton 





Investigation by Department of Agriculture Aided by Cotton 
Goods Trade 


A N INTERESTING preliminary 

survey is being made under the 
auspices of the Department of Agri 
culture as to the uses of raw cotton. 
This survey is being conducted by 
Prof. Hugh B. Killough, head of the 
Department of Economics of Brown 


University. Prof. Killough has been 
conducting his research in the textile 
industry, both among mills and sell- 
ing agents, with the idea of listing the 
most important channels into which 
the raw material goes. 
mate that 


It is his esti- 
fabrics represent practic- 





chandise. With the mercurial changes 
that occur so frequently today, the 
styler must be in constant touch with 
the change in shades that are in im 
mediate demand. Opportunities often 
occur during the season for re-dyeing 
fabrics and making what is an unde 
sirable material into goods that may 
be sold at a profit by putting in the 
right shades at the psychological mo 
ment. This may go further and a 
redyed fabric may take on a different 
name when its color changes, to the 
advantage of said fabric. The buyer 
is not always an adept in the knowl 
edge of fabrics; in fact he doesn’t 
care very often what the technical 
name of a fabric is or as to its real 
onstruction as long as it is in style. 
kor instance, when flannels were in 
large demand, thousands upon thou 
sands of pieces of storm serges were 
sold as flannels, The buyer in in 
stances may have known the differ 
ence but he was one with those who 
didn’t know and didn’t care as long as 


he could sell them to the consumer as 


Hannels 


Possibilities in Cottons 


he stvling of silks is, as intimated 


above, very much superior to any 
other textile material, and for certain 
oft the reasons given. This does not 
mean, however, that there is not the 
possibility of increasing the style fac 
tor in cotton fabrics to a marked de 
eree When combinations of cotton 
with silk, rayon, merino and worsted 
varn are taken into consideration, it is 
easy to visualize a field that is much 
arger than the ordinary silk fabric 
The cotton district. 


Worth, Leonard 


ind Franklin streets, is not very in 


“an ever occupy 
including Thomas, 
spiring for a_ stvlist If his dav-to 
day outlook is confined within these 


tew streets he 1s not going to gain the 


Inspiration tol new ideas and new 
ombinations of pattern and color that 
1 } 1} 
l eC CGISCOVeTe( va constant con 
: ’ 1 
tact wit stvle centers and stvle pro 
ucel } t S country ind aby vad 
Not only doe SK contact produce 
tvling MlITV DUL Gives new 1deas ind 
‘ 1 
wou d See oy est ICs 
1 ' 
ere CONSpIcuous \ eC 11 ipbsence 11 
1 ; aa 
qdivision Of the rade \s in i 
ustration, one thought of thre 
] at lacy } Iai ] . 
qaea ot prog ( fF on a plain Tapri i 
J } } } ] 
nen of 1K DOT ler aiong ne Sely 


age, without much if any additional 
t lhe idea embodied is that such 
i border could be used in the place 
of trimming and although the buyer 
might pay a higher price for it than 
he would for an ordinary plain cotton 


fabric, this increased cost would be 
otfset by his ability to use it, if he be 
a cutter, in the place of trimming for 
which he would have to pay an addi- 
tional amount. That same idea could 
be incorporated in fancy goods, the 
border being harmonious with the de- 
sign. These borders could be used for 
trimming around the neck, cuffs, 
pockets, or as a belt. With the use of 
rayon a very attractive border might 
he devised with beautiful designs that 
would be as satisfactory as any trim- 
ming that could be employed. 

It is just such little things that show 
the possibility of developing the mat 
ter of style out of a humdrum proce 
dure into something that is attractive, 
practical and profitable, 

Question of Over-Styling 

Of course there is always the pos 
sibility of producing too many styles 
The slogan of the American manu- 
facturer is mass production. In de- 
veloping this idea he has made his 
profit and there is always the likeli 
hood of developing too many lines, or 
too many shades, so that the indi- 
vidual orders will mean a loss of profit 
to the mill because of their multiplicity 
and small individual volume. While 
every effort should be bent toward 
producing the newest and most up-to- 
date styles, thought should always be 
given to concentration on the best of 
these styles in order to effect the 
maximum production at the lowest 
cost to the mill and yet always with 
an eye to attracting the consuming 
public to something that is in demand. 
Kconomies can be effected by those 
who know the technical savings which 
can be made. For instance the same 
warps may be used for both stripes 
and plaids. If a change in demand 
from one to the other takes place it is 
not necessary to produce entirely dif 
ferent warps, for what is made for 
one class of goods can be utilized for 
he other. 


tected by using combinations of colors 


Also savings mav be ef 


that have been employed in othe 
Palvess : ] 4 . : ] 
ibrics instead ot producing entirely 
1y4 “- 1 le gel. 7 " ; 
ditferent shades. Such procedure is in 


- ae 
ine with the practice of combined et 
ficiency and economy, so desirable 


11 e 1] +1 . } . 1} ’ 
S as Well as olley rancnes ot 


«ll 

With all the talk re 

garding the proper solution of exist 
1 


1 . 1 
Ing problems In the 


manufacture 
textile industry, 
very little has been said, at least in 
the papers, about this subject of styl 
ing. Proper consideration of the sub- 
ject ought to go a long way toward 
improving the status of the trade, both 
in the manufacturing and distributing 
branches. 
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ally 70% of the consumption of 
cotton and for this reason he is n 
ing a canvass of the industry, not 
the idea of learning all the uses 
which cotton may be put, but of c 
loging a sufficient number and var 
to impress the Department with 
necessity for an intensive study oi 
subject. Prof. Killough has been 
gaged in this work since about 
first of July. For the purpose 
information to members of the A 
ciation of Cotton Textile Merch 
of New York, a representative of 
agency which has the matter of pi 
licity for this association in chai 
is accompanying Prof. Killough 
order to ascertain data which may 
of benefit not only to his agency 
to members of the association as y 
as in whatever future activity 
be determined upon. 


Purposes of Survey 
As Prof. Killough explained t 
representative of TEXTILE Wor LD t! 
week, the Department of Agricultu 
appreciated that the cotton farm: 
knows very little about his produ 


He did 


know how it was used or into w 


after it leaves his hands, 
commodities it went. He also d 
covered in his talks with the cott 
goods trade that much the same 
norance existed in the minds of fab: 
manufacturers and selling agents 
garding the ultimate uses to wl 
fabrics they produced or 
put. While voicing his appreciat 
of the 
members of the trade, he believed tl 
if and when the report 
would recommend is finally publishes 
it would prove not only a matte: 
interest to the textile industry but o1 
of vital importance. This belie! 
shared by officials of the Cotton Tes 
tile Merchants, who are anxious 
find new uses for cotton goods but 
who understand that these new uses 
cannot be discovered or developed m 
til the present outlets are well known 
and classified. 
Hoped-for Result 

The tabulation of 
which Prof. Killough is making give 
the yarn counts and where possibl 
the length of staple on the one hand 
and the uses to which each speci! 


sold We 


cooperation received tr 


whicl 


] 


various cloths 


cloth is being put Classification 
made according to length of stapl 
used, dividing into fabrics made 11 
cotton below 1 inch in length, tl 


from cotton from 1 in. to 14 in 


those from cotton above 114 in 
length The idea of this tabu 
tion is to prepare a_ guide 
which — the intensive investigat 
L\ he made in the futu 
based on the = proposition 
farmers can operate more etic! 


1 . hr 
on clean cotton ot specifi 


of staple if they are informed 
rtion of the crop s] ould be 1 
of a particular kind and charact 
\lso it would enable the farm 


make more of a profit, knowing 


proportion of the different lengt! 
staple are usable in the various fab 
turned out by cotton mills. At | 
sent, as Prof. Killough well states. ' 
cotton grower doesn’t know anything 
(Continued on page 119) 
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len: 


can 


The Steam Accumulator in Textile Mills 


F.actuation of Demand for Process Steam Causes a Low Load Factor on the Boilers and a Waste of Exhaust Steam 
—Principle and Construction of the Ruths Steam Accumulator—Method of Control—Determining the 


ANY textile 
large quantities of 
for processes. The demand 
for this steam is generally 

very irregular, making it necessary at 
times to force the boilers beyond their 
economical capacity. During other 
parts of the day the requirements are 
light and the load factor correspond- 
ingly low. In many large plants it is 
necessary to carry standby units ready 
for cutting into service at times of 
peak load, all of which tends to lower 
the operating economy of the plant. 
\Where non-condensing engines or tur- 
bines are used, and the exhaust is em- 
ployed for heating and process work, 
there are often periods of considerable 


mills require 
steam 
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Fig. 1. 


Steam Accumulator 


length when much of this exhaust 


cannot be utilized. 


The Steam Accumulator 

Ruths steam accumulator, recently 
introduced into this country, furnishes 
a simple method of equalizing the load 
on the boilers and storing the surplus 
exhaust during periods of light de- 
mand for heating, to be given out 
again when needed. This device is 
being used in several hundred 
industrial plants, mostly in [urope. 
It has been definitely out of the expe 
rimental stage since but its 
roduction into this country is otf 
paratively recent date. 

he principle upon which the accu- 
ulator follows: If 
er is confined under presure and 
he corresponding saturation tem- 
perature in a 


now 


1920, 


operates is as 


closed vessel, and the 
ure be released, part of the water 
he evaporated into steam by heat 
up by the remainder, due to the 
In pressure and the correspond 
lrop in the saturation tempera- 

[his action is made clear by 
lustration at Fig. 1. 

this represent a closed tank con 
g 5,000 lbs. of water at a tem- 
and 
ire, the valve B being open to 
mosphere. Close B and open A, 
dmitting steam at 100 Ibs. pres 


and 338 
oh 


ure of 60 deg. zero 


gauge 


temperature, 
nozzles, which 
' nses it as fast as it enters and 
us heats the water. When the tem- 
ire of the latter reaches that of 

the steam (338 deg.) the space above 


deg. 


a series of 


Illustrating the Principle of the 





By Charles L. Hubbard 


the water will be filled with vapor at 
a pressure of 100 Ibs. 

Now close valve A and open B 
slightly. The result will be that steam 
will continue to flow from the tank at 
a constantly falling pressure, although 
no heat is being supplied, until the 
water temperature of 212 
deg., which is the boiling point at at- 


reaches a 


mospheric pressure (zero gauge) and 
which now exists in the tank. 
To raise the temperature of 5,000 


lbs. of water from 60 to 338 deg. re 
quires (338 —60) X 5,000 = 1,390, 


000 B. T. U., which, in turn, requires 
the condensation of 1,390,000 —- 880 = 
1,580 Ibs. of steam at 100 Ibs. pres 
sure; 880 being the latent heat. (In 
this computation the heat contained in 
the condensed steam has been omitted 
tor simplicity. ) 
tion, 


In the above illustra 
1,390,000 B. T. U 
absorbed by the water, but only 
(338 — 212) . 
U. have been given out, the remaindet 
being required to raise the tempera 
ture of the water from 60 to 212 deg 


Working Range 

In its practical application, the 
working i 
at the 
pressure required 
and a_ sufficient 
the 
without too large a volume of water 

In looking data which 
been used in textile mills, we 
the 
been employed in 


have been 


5,000 630,000 B. | 


limited 
maximum 


range is commonly 


lower end by the 


tor work. 


p! OCeSS 
increase allowed to 


give necessary storage capacity 
has 
find that 


ranges have 


over 


follow ing pressure 


the accumulator: 


Maximum Minimur Rat 
171 a7 114 
170 30 135 
142 BS Oo 
142 35 107 
142 21 121 
114 nO 64 
114 3 71 
114 BO 419 
114 2S sO 
oOo 7 a 
100 on) 65 
100 28 72 
92 vo 70 
Tu er 35 
7 14 t: 

v0) oO 30 
$3 14 2 
45 7 ot 


In other industries the minimum 





pressure is brought down to 5 to 10 
lbs., or just enough for warming the 


buildings and heating water. 
Take, for example, a working 
range running from 35 to 100 Ibs. 


gauge pressure, which corresponds to 


a minimum water temperature of 281 


Required Storage Capacity—Effect on Cost of Plant—Application to Textile Mills 


a temperature range of 57 deg., or a 


pressure range of 100—35—65 lbs 
Neglecting the heat and weight of the 
condensate, this will give a storage 
capacity of 3,420-~-880—4 lbs. of 
steam (nearly) per cubic foot of 
water. 

The above computations are based 
upon approximations the 


sake of simplicity, but are not exact. 


close tor 





Curves for Determining the Storage Capacity in Pounds of Steam per Cubic 


Foot of Water for Different Pressure Ranges 


Fig. 2. 
deg. and a maximum temperature ot 
328 deg., or a difference of 338 281 
37 deg. If 1 B. T. U. will raise 
the temperature of 1 Ib. of water 1 
deg., then each pound of water will 
absorb 57 B. T. U. in changing from 
i temperature ot 281 to 338 deg. \s 


weigh Oo 


suming I cu. ft. of water to 





Ibs. it will absorb, o1 ve out, 57 
hrough 


60=3.420 B. T. U. in passing t 





Fig. 3. 


Detail of Ruths Steam 


{ecumulator 


The curves in Fig. 2 take into ac 
count various other refinements and 
mav be used in determining the size 
of accumulator tank tor any given 
storage capacity and assumed pre 
sure 
Finding Storage Capacity 

Le CX imple, to find the storage 

capacity in pounds of steam pe ubic 











tne it the 
S. OT steam at 
‘ ¥¢ ed pet 
t 11 ¢ 
4 { u { to 13 
uW1 ent hie team 
I , pre ure 
en out iin (negiecting 
ition es) hen the 
ilat discharge 
VA desired to to i iX 
11 f 40,000 lbs. of steam at one 
ime, the tank should contain 40,000 
8,01 cu. It. Of water, ora total 
olume ¢ bout 8.000 0.9 9,000 
cu. ft.. in order to allow sufficient 
teal pace above the surface of the 
wate! \ccumulators have been built 
in sizes ranging from 200 to 13,000 
cu. it., but where the required volum 
exceed 10,000 or 12,000 cu. It., 1t 1 
usually better to divide it between two 


or more tank according to require 
ment In a large plant requiring a 
volume of 37,000 cu. ft., and a storage 
capacity o1 150,000 Ibs. of steam three 
tank were u ed 
Construction of Accumulator 
The general construction of Ruth 
tea iccumulator is shown in lig. 3, 
the storage tank being at the left and 
the automatic valve equipment, called 
the witchboard,” at the right lhe 
tanl constructed of tee] plate ind 
cvlindrical in forn with hem: 
hie end It venet ppeat 
LTC Nie “ML OT uppe ( nore 
cle ri ted in Fig. 4 
( ! ck to 14 2, the lette \ 
\ ce t ] bb ( erin 
! { naterial 2 ¢ { 1 
t] ck \ block cove In ( er tire 
TIVEeLE whicl can be easily 
remove purposes of inspection 
1 1) geht heet ] 
own tlie mall exte oO ut ct 
col er th the volume e hea 
iO ( tion elt en 
constructed loter ove Unde 


TEXTILE 


of doors, thoroughly insulated and 
e1 hile the itch 
p | inside licated in 

Lhe ell supported upon 


eC kets resting upon con 
rete piers, and so placed as to distrib 
e the weight and also provide for 
vements due to expansion and 


mtraction 


(he accumulator is equipped with 


ittings for charging and discharging 


the steam through a single pipe con 
nection indicated at O In action, 
the non-return valve I. admits charg 
ng steam to the internal distribution 
pipe I, and the nozzles G, which are 


equipped with circulation pipes H to 
insure a uniform heating of the water 
lhe discharge of the steam takes place 
through the valve I. In 
an emergency, such as a rup 


non-return 
case of 
ture in the steam piping, the maximum 
the 
will 
prevent priming and a rapid emptying 


discharge of steam is limited by 


nozzle K to an amount. which 


of the accumulator. 


Control Arrangements_ 
Before calling attention to the 
switchboard at the right in Fig. 3, let 
us consider briefly the principles em 
ployed in automatically charging and 
discharging the tank ander actual 
working conditions. This is best done 
by reference to Figs. 5 and 6 

5 shows a common method of 
ving low steam 


pressure tor 


ar 


/ 


Z 





Fig. 6. Showing the Use of the Steam 
fecumulator in a Plant Illustrated in 


Fig. 5 


rocess Work in an industrial plant, 
n whi case it is assumed that the 
exhaust from the engines passes into 
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Fig. 4. 


the radiating system in the winter, 
the summer. 
the conditions shown, steam 1s 


and is condensed in 


Under 









BOsVL ERS 


Fig. 5. 


U sual 


Proc CSS 


Vethod of Supplying 


Steam 


generated at 150 Ibs. pressure and r¢ 

duced by means of a regulating valve, 
his 
arrangement is wasteful in two ways: 
the 
from a higher to a 
the 
for process steam usually varies wide 
that the load the 
fluctuate between extreme 
which 
efficiency 


RV, to 25 Ibs. for process work 


l‘irst, no power is generated by 


steam in passing 
lower pressure; second, demand 
boilers 
lim 


operating 


ly so on 


must 
its, 


tends to low 


The same plant with the introduc 


tion of an accumulator and its auxil 


lary equipment is shown in lig. 6 
OV is an 


which 


Hlere Overtlow or. reliet 


valve opens automatically and 


allows steam to pass into the accumu 


lator line when the pressure in the 
boiler main rises slightly above 150 
lbs.. and before the safetv valves 
blow \ reducing valve is shown at 
KV which by-passes steam around 
O)\ 


cumulator 
k\ 
maintains a 
1} 


line falls to 25 Ibs \t 
hic 


whenever the pressure in the ac 
] 
i 


is a second reducing valve which 


of 2: 


uniform pressure 


is. in the process line regardless ot 


the pressure in the accumulator line 


\t MV is 


which 


an automatic throttle valve 


prevents the pressure in the 


tank from rising above 125 Ibs., the 
maximum for which it is built in the 
assumed case. Ordinarily this valve 
remains open, and only comes into 
action under the conditions stated 
thove 


Principles of Operation 
In operation the boilers are run at 


uniform capacity equal to the aver- 


Exterior View of Accumulator Showing Method of Support 


age demand for steam, based on a 


day. If at any time this exceeds 

total steam requirements of the plant fe 
valve OV opens and passes the ste 
plus into the accumulator line, w Tu 


any excess over that required for | 
work is condensed in the w 
ot the tank, or in other words, gvx 
towards charging the accumulator. ©): 
the other hand, if the demand 
steam exceeds the normal output fi 
the boilers, the pressure in the n 
will drop slightly below 150 Ibs 
which case valve OV 
the pressure in the accumulator 

fall correspondingly. When it reache 

a point below that existing in the F; 
cumulator tank, check valve I (11 
3) will open, and steam will be 


Cess 


rrr 


will close 


charged from the tank to make up thi pa 
deficiency. su 

When the overflow through O\ CO 
and the steam demand through R\ re 
are equal, steam neither passes to 1 su 
from the accumulator; but when the \ 
flow through them is unequal, the b 
cumulator either charges or discharge ay 
to equalize conditions. In the actual I 
apparatus valves OV, RV and M\ al 
are combined in a single device show: Sa 
as V,, in Fig 3, in which diagram k\ \ 


is shown as V4. 
Referring now to the switchbo 
arrangement in Fig. 3, N is the hig 
line from the boilers; O 
the line to and from the accumulator 


and P 


ing to the heating system or supplying 


pressure 
is the low-pressure main | 


the various departments with proces 
The simplicity of the equi 
the for a large 
textile mill is shown in Fig. hict 


steam 
ment at switchboard 
7, wh 
is trom an actual photograph. 


Water Storage in Boilers 


\ sudden call for steam on a bi 
causes a drop in pressure below 
normally carried, which in turn lea 
the 


abov a 


water at a temperature somew 
the boiling point at the lo 
pressure. This causes a rapid e 
latent heat being tal 
trom the water, thus bringing its t 
perature down to the boiling p: 
corresponding to the lower press 
In the meantime the effect of openg 


oration, the 


the furnace drafts is beginning t 
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— as a by-product, is one whi icle 
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es ee 4 pecerg ere ang reas 
| ; j8orler Lood | ~Go:ler Lood ae Hit Call DE Carried l l rn pi . --D 
x 24000 }- ft 2, conditions. In the averave case Kifeect on Cost of Plant 
x : 5 
2 power may be produced 1 this wav : o erything 
] = } + »-¢ e 4) ‘ ¢ re + 1 1 
about 235‘% oO! e cost Wil stralyg 0 t ( ) ? 1 
x : : : 3 
g condensing equipment Lhe su of ew stea 
| > 1 1 ] 1 ‘ 1 11 1 Se 1 
2 difficulty with this arrangement 1s that ”© considerably reduced vt au 
2 
4 maximum demands for power and cccumutlator irs 
j % , 
| + steam do not often come at the same er | el ouse an é bole 
Q time, and very seldom balance,.so that eapacity will wer for a given p 
live steam must frequently be by pose, because the plant can be of 
passed around the turbine through a ated continuously, at 100% load 
et 
reducing valve at certain hours of the — toy id stand-by units are not r 
day, while at other times there may be quired. 
# 1 “34 1 . : A i ‘ 
a surplus With an accumulator in Furthermore, the action of the a 
2 ° . ' 1 . 
8 stalled in plants of this kind all flue cumulator equipment is entirely aut 
| s matic, and the operation of the powell 
hy . = 1 
ms Piece Lyon plant considerably simplified, so that 
S Bthag pao ee there should be a substantial saving 
S in labor. When the boilers are opei 
% | 1 1 
ated continuously at the normal loa 
for which thev are designed, the up 
keep of the furnaces and their equip 
Fig. 8. Showing Effect of Accumulator on Boiler Output t ment will be reduced to a minimum, 
re gee due to a reduction in the expansion 
felt, and heat for further increase in cy. Owing to the absence of tubes iliad and contraction ordinarily produced 
steam output will come from the and the lower pressure to be provided Oo by fluctuating loads. In the case ot 


furnace. for, storage capacity can be ane 
Theoretically, the water storage ca- in the Ruths accumulator at about 


: § ‘ ete 
- 1-50 of the cost for a like amount in TT, 


existing plants, where it becomes nec 























poe e ted, 
1 | « a * 
es | Staal ; ——1 a high-pressure boiler. = ies 
Efficvemcy- £0, Curve | — yoy [zee lua 
)y 90 a a oo oo sal . ’ Sever Maste 
oe Conant Ontpet Storage of Surplus Steam aaa —— 
" What has been said above refers Fig.,11. Piping Diagram of Textile Mill 
g . . . 6 Before Installation Steam Accumu- 
x 6 simply to the benefits of uniform load oe ee a ee . 
k - ' eee i ato 
oe and the ability to operate the boilers 
KR 4c : : . : } } ] 
: continuously at the point of highest tuations in both power and steam de 
€ + . - . 
ne eee Re ee a ee ee etheiency. An equal, and perhaps mands are taken care of automatically 
CO in Five G -~% . 
es nn i a - greater advantage in some cases, May and without waste of heat. 
r Fig. 9. Effect Upon Boiler Efficiency of "© from the ability to store exhaust In certain textile mills large quanti 
Ig Increasing CO, Content steam at times of peak power load, or ties of hot water are required fot 
S processing and usually the maximum 
t pacity of a boiler should be such that | demand ior steam comes during the 
sufficient steam can be generated from | v2 ees ra, | ae Poe, making it necessary 
\ contained heat, until the furnace can t 4 to operate additional boilers during 29.2% 
: . 1 itl | . | this period or to force the regular Fig. 12. Same Plant as Shown in Fig. 11 
aS , ar Oo 2 > ills OT 4 « . 
\ respond, without owering the pres ' ; ee ips ae With Accumulator Installed 
sure a sufhcient amount to interfere units beyond their economical capac 
® with the action of the engine or tur- ity In cases of this kind the boiler essary to increase the capacity, it will 
ic bine. As a matter of fact, water stor- plant can be operated at average ca usually prove considerably more eco 
res age capacity and quick response to pacity, throughout the day, and the  nomical to install an accumulator than 
ral turnace changes operate against one surplus live steam and any high to add boilers. 
r\ another and cannot be combined in the L —_— - pressure exhaust which may be avail In general, the capacity of a plant 
:? < c - 
: * - hie 1m) } > j >< “@ ; . > "rence r¢ YY more this 
same boiler. For example, the older Fig. 10. Effect Upon Draft Pressure of able from time to time stored in an may be increased 30% or more by thi 
\ tvpe of fire-tube boiler has a com- Increasing CO. Content accumulator tor use the next morning method, and fuel savings of to to 


paratively large storage capacity, but 
makes steam more slowly in response of minimum heating demands, for use 
to draft changes than the modern when conditions are reversed. 

- water-tube boiler with its limited In textile mills usually two or more 


torage. different steam pressures are required tae 
In addition to this, it would be very for instance, one pressure of, say, 5: fe 


. . ~ . . ' 4 
expensive, if not mechanically im- Ibs. for drying and finishing proc U | Steam dernand with accurrwiator 
he possible, to greatly increase the stor- esses, and another pressure of, say, 5 





yn 








; ge capacity with the high steam Ibs. for heating purpose, dyeing, etc 
a essures carried in the modern plant. In this case the accumulator would 
h irthermore, the storage capacity of be arranged to work in the pressure 


iter is much greater at lower tem- range from 55 to 5 Ibs., and the prime 
ratures and pressures than at high. mover to work from boiler pressure 
x example, by referring to the against 55 Ibs. back pressure. If de 
irves in Fig. 2, we find that a drop — sired, additional prime movers may be 
pressure from 300 to 250 lbs. will arranged to work from boiler pressure 
nerate 1 Ib. of steam per cubic foot or from the 55 lb. pressure to the 5 Ib 
stored water, without heat from the pressure. By storing excess 




















steam 
rnace; while the same drop of 50 from the high back pressure prime ++ hon 
a . ‘ f 
from 60 to 10 lbs. pressure, will mover the accumulator equalizes be team demand withov 
iar] . , : ; accu va 
lerate 4.2 lbs. of steam per cubic tween the demand for power and for : aes i= cao 
of stored water. From this it is process steam and thus greatly in 
lent that by combining the steam creases the output of by-product 
umulator with the modern high- power from process steam 


; ‘ aoa pa : Sage IO ff Ff 2 
essure boiler, with minimum storage lhe practice of first passing process 
e ice, we have ideal conditions for steam through non-condensing engines 


form output at maximum efficien- or turbines and thus obtaining power Fig. 13. Steam Curves for the Textile Mill Shown in Figs. 11 and 12 
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o% ive been realized in > many 
plant This is brought out graph- 
cally by the curves shown in Fig. 8, 
vhich are plotted trom tests upon a 


boiler plant before and after 


installing 


an accumulator This increase in ca 
pacity and efficiency is due to the ben 
fits of uniform firing, which 1s re 
flected in the greater percentage ot 


that 


tremely 


(). found in the flue gases 


Ihe general effect upon boiler eff 


iency of increasing the (©. content 
curve in Fig. 9g, 
draft 


thes« 


shown by the 
the 
1O Both of 
desirable, 


upon pressure in 


results are ex 
brought 


and are 


about by the uniform firing conditions 


made possible by 


the use of an ac 


umulator 


Application to Textile Mills 


The practical application of the ac 
unulator to an existing textile mill 
is. illustrated diagrammatically in 
igs. 11 and 12, the first of which 
hows. the piping layout betore the 
accumulator was installed 

In Fig. 11, boilers I, I], [1] and I\ 
were used to supply steam at 7o Ibs 
pressure to the yarn-dyeing depart 


nent Boilers V and VI supplied the 
engines and finishing department with 
team at 114 lbs. pressure; and boilers 
lI! and VIII supplied the piece ve 
Ibs 


lhe total installed capacity 


ing department with steam at 70 
was 1,010 hp which 
to do the 


Was considered By 


Was not 


ulhicient 


work, and an ex 


ension installing 
. 


making slight 


an accumulator and 


changes in the piping, as shown in 


I 1¢ 12, the same boilet pl int was able 


o do the work easily and at the same 
time imecrease the quantity. ot electri 
energy produced 

In the second arrangement, boilet 
V, VI, VIL and VIIL are operated 


under a constant pressure of 114 Ibs 


the steam not required by the engines 


passed through an overflow valve to 





the low-pressure steam lines, which 
also receive steam trom boilers |. 
if, If and IV lhe accumulator 
connected with this line, and has a 
working range varvinge between 28 
ind oO lb 7 which Is al oO carried 
MITANeOUSI\ n tive low t 
boilers and the connecting pipe line 
he operation of the svstem 
ollow lf the ste consumption o1 
the high-pressure (114 Ibs.) lin 
l O} the bo el output dec TeASes 
he vertlow valve close automatic 
lly, thus re ning e tull power 
hie ressure wOlIeTS Ser\ r 
¢ ( ly tire l C 
nt Live re t t 
VeT ve | d 
CCl e ave n 
he hy 1 ¢ \ 
' 1 ‘ verfio 
\ t i \ 

’ ) \( 
uy e d ’ \ Vv tine 
thre tion dy below 
Ue te suppiv, the cumulator 
Wi ‘ i ed 

In Fig. 13, the shaded curve shows 
the ste ivallable and used before 
the accumulator was installed, and the 


plain curve shows the st 


\ 
} 


Wa®&t 


1 
i 
1 

} 


pply after 


he areas included bv the plain 
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curve above the shaded curve repre- 
sent steam supplied which was needed 
and could not be furnished before the 
added. In other 
necessary 
to curtail production due to the limita- 


accumulator was 


words, in this case it was 


tions of the steam plant. The accu- 
mulator establishes a “steam reserve” 
which eliminates such production 
Steam stored when demand 
is sub-normal is instantly available at 
uniform pressures to meet peak loads. 


Ic sses, 


Invention of the Fly Shuttle 





John Kay, Father of Modern Textile Machinery, Increased Loom 
Efficiency in 1733, Necessitating Spinning Improvements 


By Robert E. Naumburg, A.B., S.D.* 


W'" \T Columbus did for yeog 
raphy, what Galileo did for 


astronomy, John Kay of Bury, 
england, did for the development 
of textile machinery. Each marked 


the beginning ot a-— chain of 


without improvement. Oriental coun- 
tries had used these devices for gen- 
erations, and accepted them as fixed 
and unalterable. It is to Europe’s 
credit that, when the idea of improv- 
ing them finally did take root, it oc- 


Here is another of the series of articles on basic patents in the 
textile industry prepared for TEXTILE WORLD by Robert E. 
Naumburg, consuiting engineer. 

John Kay of Bury, England, made the first important mechani- 


His 


cal improvement in textile machinery in modern times. 


invention (at first strenuously opposed, but gradually accepted) 
upset all traditions in regard to the labor required for weaving, 
and prepared people’s minds for the vast procession of labor- 
saving improvements which were soon to follow. 





discoveries of inventions which = di 
vided modern times from the past. 
Each had to face great opposition 


from his contemporaries. Each made 
contributions to progress which were 
too great to be appreciated by his own 
Of three 


John Kay was the only Englishman, 


generation these men, 
and of these three men, John Kay’s 
not yet found its 
way into the Encyclopedia Britannica 

Thirty-six years before Watt's in 
the 
started textile machinery on the road 


name alone has 


vention of steam engine, Kay 


to mechanical efficiency The spin 


ning wheel and the loom had existed 
for thousands of vears practically 
* Consulting Engines Winchester, Mass 


curred there. 

John Kay’s British patent on his 
fly shuttle granted in 1733. It 
was the means of increasing the pro 
This 
not only had a very direct effect on 
weaving, but at once upset the rela- 
tionship between the varn supply and 
the loom capacity. 

The effect 


was 


duction of the loom four times. 


was similar to that 
brought about by Eli Whitney’s inven- 
tion of the cotton gin sixty years 
later. Both mechanical improve- 


ments brought with them tremendous 
economic consequences. It is not too 
much to that the increased efh 
ciency of the loom due to John Kay’s 
fly shuttle made necessary the inven- 
tions of spinning machinery by Wyatt, 


say 





Illustration of Kay’s Fly Shuttle in Richard Guest's “A Compendious History of 


Cotton Manufacture,” 


Published in 18 


23 (Courtesy of Boston Public Library) 
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Paul, Highs, Arkwright, Hargra 
and Crompton. 

A description of Kay’s fly shutt 
to be found in a book published 
1823, “A Compendious 
Cotton Manufacture,” by 
Guest: 

“By this invention, the lathe | 
was extended a foot on each side 
the warp, in which foot an imp: 
was given to the shuttle by mean 
the picking peg, held in the wea\ 
right hand, which drove it across 
warp and back again without bh: 
thrown by the workman’s hands.” 

This method of throwing 
shuttle enabled one man to weave 
widest cloth, instead of being lin 
by the distance which his hands c 
reach. 

Kay’s invention was greeted 
anger by the population in gen 
and by the weavers in particu 
Later, his fly shuttle was used hy 
manufacturers who paid Kay not! 
for it, and formed “shuttle clubs” 
resist any suit that Kay might brn 
He died in poverty in France in 
1764. 

In spite of his father’s discourage 
ments, it is interesting to note that 
Robert Kay, the son of John Kay also 
made one of the most important 
provements in weaving—the drop-box 
for the which allowed the 
weaver a choice of three bobbins for 
filling. 

To return to the fly shuttle of John 
Kay, this was not only a brilliant im- 
provement in weaving, but it meant 
the beginning ot modern textile ma 
chinery, and as no industry developed 
labor saving equipment before the cot- 
ton, flax and woolen industries, the 
invention of John Kay 
dawn of the new mechanical age 


| listory 


Ric! 





loom, 


meant the 


Engineering Societies to Meet 

During the the National 
Exposition of Power and Mechanical 
Engineering in New York, Dec. 6 to 
It two important technical meetings 
will be held, one by the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and 
one by the 


week ot 


\merican Society of Re- 
The 


of the mechanical engineers will last 


frigerating Engineers. meeting 
four davs from Dec. 6 to 9, and will 
be made up of 25 sessions held at tl 
Engineering Societies’ Building. 1e 
refrigerating engineers will meet 
Hotel Astor from Dec. 7 to 9 
The sessions of both meetings are 


the 


ranged to give those attending an 
portunity to visit the Power Ex] 


tion at the Grand Central Palace 


Goodall Wool Sorters Hold 
Outing 

SANFORD Mi Phe ( 
Worsted Co wool sorters hel 
innual field day at Sebago Lake 
full course chicken dinner was s« 
t Sandy’s Cold Ice Camps, ai 
maseba game, boating, fishing 
other sports were enjoved. Hu 
Hardwick in competition with se 
others won the golf honors 


Bates won the cup at “Tee-pit.” 
championship 
Maurice Gumpert, while Leach B 
not only caught the largest sal 
but also the most fish. 


eating was won 
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Electrical Refrigeration in Textile Mills 


Principles Employed in Construction of Equipment—Importance of Care in Lubrication—Oil Recovery in Sulphur 
Dioxide Plant—Explanation of Liquid-Gas-Liquid Cycle—Discussion of Various Refrigerants Used 
—Description of Installation for Cooling Drinking Water at the Marland Mills. Andover, Mass. 


ECHANICAL refrigera- 
tion, dependent upon elec- 
trical power and_ rapid 
evaporation of a liquid, is a 
comparatively recent introduction of 
the engineering chemist, and from 
early indications there is a place for 
it in the field of textile manufacturing 
as well as in other industries and for 
household purposes. Isolated cases 
where cooling and freezing were ac- 
complished through the sudden expan- 
sion of a low-boiling liquid into a gas 
have been known for centuries. In- 
deed, the early inhabitants of African 
desert regions and Egypt are said to 
have produced flavored ices by expos- 
ing water in an open vessel to the hot, 
dry air. 

It remained, however, for alert 
engineers to make use of this chemical 
phenomenon and design an ingenious 
electro-mechanical apparatus wherein 
the heat absorption occurring with 
a evaporation is controlled in an easily 
, installed unit which is practical for 

purposes such as air or water cooling 
: on both large and small scales. 
: Operation of Cooling Element 
7 Conditions and effects of changes 
d in various factors were studied ex- 
ki haustively until finally a closed sys- 
e tem was devised wherein this liquid- 
to-gas expansion utilized 
commercial cooling purposes. 


was for 
A coil 
of copper tubing, shown at A in Fig. 

I, is used for the cooling unit. It is 
| in this coil and the box-like compart- 
al ment B, directly over it, that the re- 
10 frigerant (sulphur dioxide, methyl 
rs chloride, ethyl chloride, ammonia, etc. ) 
n which is forced up through pipe M 
d trom the reservoir G is allowed to 
- expand from a liquid toa gas, through 
ie boiling. The vapor, ladened with heat 
absorbed from the surrounding air, is 
drawn from compartment B through a 
copper tube to the compressor C, 
where it is subjected to pressure by 
the piston D in the compressor cylin 
der E. When the gas is compressed 
ndenses again in the coils F to 

the original liquid form, its 
to the condensing coil cooling 
um (alr or 


losing 


water ), 
nto the reservoir G, 
d 


and runs 
there to await a 
rence of the cycle. 


loat valve L is placed in the ex 


n compartment B to regulate 
w of the liquid refrigerant into 
oling Chus 


g coil. maintenance 


ressure on the liquid line with 
juent retention of the refriger 
Ss a liquid, and at the same time 
ince of replenishment of the 

of liquid in the header com- 
ent, is obtained. Vaporization 
uid takes place all of the time, 
but of course is much more vigorous 
the compressor is running, since 


iction created by the compressor 








By F. W. Sturtevant 


tends to decrease the pressure set up 
by the evaporating liquid in B, lower- 
ing the boiling point of the liquid and 
causing increased vaporization. 

The compressor is very similar in 
construction to an internal combustion 
engine, and hence must be lubricated 


and retain it while being condensed 
to the liquid form. Since the liquid 
boils in the cooling coil, the oil is re 
leased from it and floats in the header 
on the liquid surface. In order to re- 
turn the oil from the top of the cool- 


ing unit to the compressor, holes are 


The widespread interest in electro-mechanical chemical refrig- 
eration brings up the question of possible uses of such equip- 
ment by textile mills. A recent installation of three complete 
units of this apparatus in the Marland Mills of M. T. Stevens & 
Sons Co., Andover, Mass., is described in this article. This 
installation was primarily for supplying refrigerated water for 
drinking purposes, but there naturally follows the thought as 


to whether such cooling systems can be advantageously installed 
in textile mills for other purposes, such as cooling process solu- 


tions, materials used in processes, room temperatures, ete. Fol- 
lowing this first article covering the principles of electrical refrig- 
eration and the Marland Mills’ installation, the author proposes 
to prepare another article of a more or less speculative char- 
acter on further possible uses. 





in much the same manner, both to 
eliminate friction between the piston 
and cylinder and to form a gas-tight 
seal between the piston and cylinder. 
When sulphur dioxide is used as the 
refrigerant, there is a tendency for 
the gas to carry oil from the bottom 
of the crank case of the 


made in the gas return pipe N, and 
the oil runs 


when the oil level reaches these holes 


back to the crank 


case 


Various Refrigerants Used 


Of the low-boiling liquids, ammonia 
(NH,) was the first to be used 
commercial cooling. \t 


for 


compressor the 


present 





Fig. 1. 


System in Which Expansion of Low-Boiling Liquid Accomplishes Cooling 


large ice cream manufacturers, cream 


eries, and even theaters are us! 


ng 
liquid ammonia as a refrigerant. Its 
boiling point is — 28 deg. F., so that 
there is very rapid and intense vapor 
ization when liquid ammonia 1s liber 
ated. The high heat equivalent of 
evaporation is also favorable to the 
use of this compound. 
pressure of between 150 and 200 Ibs 
per square inch 
heavy construction of compressors 
and tubes. Ammonia has a deteriorat 
ing effect upon such metals as copper 
and brass, hence these cannot sately 
be used with this cooling medium. <A 


A condensing 


necessitates very 


+ 
: 





Fig. 2. Application of Cooling Coil to 


Drinking Water Fountain 


comparatively small amount of liquid 
ammonia accomplishes great refrigera 
tion, hence this is used in large, bulky, 
commercial cooling plants 

Sulphur (SO,) 

14 deg. F., thus allowing 
working pressure. 


dioxide boils at 


tor a low 
It reacts upon 1ron 
and steel in the presence of moisture, 
used in coil con 


table ; 


changed from the lhe 


sO copper 1s largely 


struction that 1s, 


The gas is 


uid to 
ju 


it may be 
the gaseous form repeatedly with very 


little deterioration Its odor 1 


and unmistakable, making det 1oOn 
of leaks simple 
Methyl chloride (CH,C1) ren 

the liquid state to 11 deg. | t 1 

noncorrosive and = nonp nou It 
it head pressure Of Irom 60 to 

go |b per square inch. It non 

¢ jlosive in the gaseous state unless 


mixed with from 85 to 90% air, when 


can only be exploded with 


detonator, white-hot 
It is 


idered stable in the sense referred to 


Spal k, or 


wire. 


practically odorless and is con 


above. 
is a color- 


(73) 


Carbon Dioxide (CO.) 




































































































Marland Mills Installation 


\leay na Ndi] it Andove 

were recent equipped with 

ee compressors of the “Frigidaire” 
type of construction. ‘These are used 


connection with tvpes No. 201, No 
YI 


joo, and wall fountains Nos. 301 and 
f the Eastern Fountain Co., Bos 
1 Mass. of which twelve are in use 


Phe cooling coil \ is placed near 
the top in the so-called “boiler” (Fig 
>) and is surrounded by a water bath 


ie rhe drinking water is led into a 
coil C at the bottom of the boiler, 
and thence to the bubbler head. This 
regular refrigerating coil, cools the 


surrounding water bath to about 40 


deg. | The cold water drops natur 
ally to the bottom of the tank where 
it comes in contact with the coil in 
which the drinking water runs Che 
drinking water loses its heat to the 
bath water, which rises upon becom 
ing warmed, is replaced dy more 


cooled bath water, and is again cooled 


by the refrigeration coil Phis ci 
culation continues as long as the unit 

In operation It is claimed. that 
tour drinks per minute at a tempera 
ture of between 45 and so deg. are 

red with this svstem 

\ compressor of the h.p. water 
cooled type was installed on the first 
Hoor of No. 2 Mill. A boiler with 


; 


fountain top is placed immediately ad 
jacent to it and two other fountains 
connected to this boiler are placed in) 
the basement and on the second floor 


\ second boiler with fountain top is 


set_on the third floor, in direct con 
nection with the compressor. Another 
fountain, the fifth operated on this 
Compressor, 18 erected on. the fourth 


nN Mill No . 
one in No 


compressor similar 


to the Mill is operated 
on the first floor \ boiler of the 
above-described type is piped to this 
on the first floor, and from here two 
other fountains t wall arrangement 
in the ofhce on the first floor and a 
tandard fountain on the second tloot 
re ope! ted 
Che inst tio No. 4 Mill is 
uite s ' n N \Tall 
except that a single bole n ope 
tion be ide the « pre Or 1 the re 
nd fre t the cool wat 
uns os ]1 tount n the hase 
a | RN tan u 
’ 
I nagement \ 
ploy ire ple ed \ the t 
. © 4 tl \ It 1 est 
ted t the 1 itor expe 
] } ; 
\ : t Oy mlancer \ 
tistar ee mm the mess 
ness ittendant wit] ice cooline : 
Wit n e pure Se 
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Ring Roving in Worsted Drawing 





Objections of Spinners to Method 
Calculating Error 


Causes of Variations in Twist 
-Rougher Thread 


By Brompton 


A RECENT reintroduction of ring 
rove! ippears to have been 

re succe 1 in W he attempt 

‘ e 2 Cal vo, The ring 
thor ( pinning 1 riy Well 
known in worsted spinning centers 
nd etter known in cotton spin 


at the beginning and finish of a set of 
(and varying slightly and 
progressively throughout the doffing ) 
by the amount of 
twist in winding-on, due to the princi- 
is effected. 


be ybbins 
certain 


loss of a 


ple on which winding-on 


In this system of roving the thread is 


Many times the question is raised, why, if the ring and traveler 
are satisfactorily used in worsted spinning, are they not more 
generally applied to worsted drawing—particularly to the rov- 


ing operation. 


Most spinners have a ready answer for this— 


the thread is rougher, the correct drag is difficult to attain, and 


the twist varies as the bobbin builds up. 


ever, have been more successful 


part to a better knowledge of ring spinning. 
that the rougher thread recovers its smoothness at the next stage 
of manufacture, the amount of drag can be governed by a speci- 


fied weight of traveler, and the v 
slight irregularity to the ultimate yarn. 


Recent attempts, how- 
than formerly, thanks in large 
It has been shown 


‘ariation in twist imparts but a 


The author of this 


article does not recommend the ring method for the reducer. 


He goes to some length to explain 


the inherent lack of uniformity 


in twist and to show why it cannot be overcome. 





iam he a RE RTE SS se 


but up to the 
with little success in woolen 
What 


learned during the last 


ning centers, present 


has met 


varn manufacture. has been 


few years re- 
garding ring spinning — and this is by 


no means insignificant is being util- 


ized today by machine makers and 
spinners, and may account for the 
better success now attending the ef 
forts Ot ring rover users. 


The use of ring rovers is depre 
cated by many worsted spinners who 
affirm that the increased speed of ring 
the 


roughet 


over fiver roving 
thread 


This is not denied, but the ring rover 


spindles in 


process will make a 
users qualify this statement by affirm 
that little 


rougher than that produced on flyer 


ing the thread may be a 
roving, but that at the next stage in 
manufacture it is impossible to iden- 
tify the thread, 


judging qualities processed 


ring-made when 
identical 
in each system. It is necessary, how 
ever, to warn possessors of ring rov- 
ers that excessive speeds will, with 


nicked or worn travelers, give a very 


rough and beardy roving. 

Certain difficulties have been en- 
countered in accommodating the drag 
to the requirements of roving and 
bobbin The machine makers now 


size num- 
use known 
weights of roving, though these 


ulvise specific weights or 


bers of travelers to for 


} 
iram 


mav vary with different firms, owing 


+ 


lations in qualitv of wool, twist 
} 


speed ot 


oO vat 


imposed, machines, atmos 


heric conditions, etc. The informa 
tion tendered by the makers of rin 


Ing 
} 


rovers is good, and may well be taken 


but should not be 


followed blindly without ree 


gard to 


ther factors which influence tension 


wist Lrregular 
\ vital point 


twist given to the thread 


in ring roving is the 


wound on the bobbin by reason of the 
lagging of the traveler behind the 
revolutions of the spindle, the traveler 
making fewer revolutions in unit 
time. Assuming S to equal the speed 
of the spindles, F to equal the delivery 
from the front rollers, and B to equal 
the diameter of the bobbin, one rule 
for calculating the speed of the trav- 
eler is: 
F 
> onan 


(BX 3.1416) 


and every revolution lost by the trav- 
eler is one turn of twist less in the 
thread. 

Winding-on in ring roving can only 
be accomplished by loss of twist in 
the thread, and as winding on is gov- 
erned by the diameter of the bobbin 

a constantly varying factor as it 
fills —the twist imposed in ring 
roving varies slightly from the first to 
the last layer on the bobbin, the last 
layer being harder twisted than the 
This may be, in certain 
serious defect, the twist ir- 


first layer. 
cases, a 
regularity making drafting in the next 
process a somewhat uncertain opera- 
tion 

lo state a case, suppose we have 
Dram weight 
ot roving, 2; spindle speed, 2,000 r. 
p.m inch (calculated) 2.8, 
giving a front roller delivery of 714 
in. per minute; dimensions of bobbins 


<2 nx 1 in. 


+ 


the following figures: 


twist per 


on spindles, 6 1n 
Difference of 6¢, 


When building on the first laver of 


he hohhi gle. os eee . 
the bobbin, each ring ot roving 1s 


114 in. 3.1416 in length, equal to 
13/14 in. In minute, 714 

3 13/14 182 rings of roving wound 
on the bobbin, and this number of 


one 


we w 


revolutions has been lost by the trav- 


eler, making the latter’s speed 2000 
182 i818, when the bobbin is 
empty From this we have the ef 
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fective turns per inch inserted 


in. of roving in one minute 


1818 
equals ——- turns per in., or 


714 


2.8 calcuiated, a loss of 
To find the other extreme 
amount of twist imposed or 
thread composing the last lave 
similar calculation is made, in 
rating the full bobbin 
place of the empty diameter. | 
case the length of one ring of 
wound on the bobbin will be 
3.1410 = 9.42: in: 

The number of rings of 
wound on in one minute = 714—~ 
9.42 = 76, making the speed oi 
traveler, when the bobbin is ful 
-76 = 1924. From th e 
effective turns of twist inserted i 


against 


diamet 


be 2,000 


4 
in. of thread in one minute e S 
192 
—— = 2.69, as against 2.8 calculited 
714 


twist, a percentage loss of 4. In this 
example, there is an approximate (ii- 
ference in twist on one bobbin of 6% 
which is variable enough to cause 
trouble if every care is not taken to 
keep the twist requirements down 
minimum. 


Drag Also Variable 


This defect 
the fact 
thread is lowest — that is, when run 
ning on the first layer —the drag is 
well known among 
practical men that in ring spinning 
and roving the drag varies according 
to the distance between the travelet 
and the surface of the 
that the drag is greatest when 
distance is furthest. In ring roving 
there is a tendency for overseers an 


is also aggravated 


greatest. It is 


managers to meet this case by impos 


ing more twist, whereas it would be 


better to keep the first layer as 

in twist as possible, in order that sub 
sequent layers will not be too hard 
and also to run the first layer as |} 
in drag as possible (consistent 
good work) so that other layers 
not be too soft in drag. 

It has been remarked by some 
ners that they could not place 
same length on ring bobbins 
This 
probably been due to their makings 
first layer, with its minimum ot 
and its maximum distance from 
eler, run soft and easy, resultii 


still 


flyer bobbins in roving. 


later 


layers being more 
until the bobbin is full with 


weight or length on it. 

While some spinners remait 
unconverted regarding ring 1 
there are others who suggest not 
rovers but also reducers of this 
Having pointed out the most 
defect of ring rovers, and offet 
ures in support thereof, we n 
that with ring reducers the twis 
ation 


would be greater 


roving, and on this account we 
endorse the extension of the rit 
tem to reducer boxes. 

There is also a slight twist 
page 127 


( ( mrinnued on 





that when the twist in the 


bobbin, and 


than 1 : 






‘rop. 
truiti 
Irost 
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Chances Still Favor Crop Above Average 


Cotton Prices Probably Discount Crop of Less Than 15,248,000 Bales—Even Government Minimum Estimate of 


14,800,000 Might Mean 5,000,000 Bale Carry-Over 





Yarn Advance Working Toward Better Margins for 


Spinners—Finished Goods Are Improving Under Influence of Better Demand 


cotton are the logical sequel of conflicting 
reports on the size of the crop. Vacilla- 

in sentiment are customary at this time ot 
eason when the unforecastable factors domi- 

the situation. The generally recognized late- 

ness of the present crop makes the guesses more 
rgent than usual. The Government estimate 
248,000 bales as of Aug. 16 is assumed to 

. large, as subsequent damage is reported 

to be severe. However, some of the damage since 
\ug. 16 was discounted in the last report. A few 
weather could change sentiment 


k. RRATIC movements in the price of raw 


lavs oft good 
materially. 
Notwithstanding the criticisms of bi-weekly 
reports, it holds true that.the monthly averages 
of raw cotton prices have shown more stability 
during the last three months than in any summer 
of the last six years. The manner in which 
uotations have held near the present level for so 
mg a period is significant. Undoubtedly a crop 
t less than 15,248,000 bales is being discounted. 


Deterioration of Crop Most Bullish 
Factor 

[he statistical position of raw cotton has be- 
‘ome more bullish during the latter part of Au- 
gust. Instead of suffering from drought as at this 
time a year ago cotton has had to withstand ex- 
‘essive rain which favors the chances of insect 
lamage more than the possibility of a bumper 
crop. It is almost universally agreed that the 
iruiting is late, which adds the danger of early 
irost; also that deterioration has taken place since 
\ug. 16; that the plants have gone largely to 
stalk; that there is much shedding, and that the 
hottom crop was disappointing. 

\pparently the large carryover and enormous 
wreage have been discounted, so that whatever 
‘hanges occur in price will depend on the new 
crop and on demand. The latter factor seems to 
tavor high prices for a while. The low stocks 
ot yarn due to curtailed spindle activity, the in- 
‘rease in orders for finished cotton goods, and the 
ncrease in jobbers’ sales must be reflected to some 
extent in the raw price. 


So much for the bullish factors. On the other 
side of the supply situation it must be remembered 
that the report of Aug. 16 this year is for a crop 


5,248,000 bales as compared with an estimate 
13,990,000 a year ago, when the final ginnings 
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I 
of Agriculture). 


indicate actual domestic crops (Dept. of Commerce). 
(Dept. of Commerce). 
Visible Supply (American and total), as of the Saturday nearest the end 
of month (Commercial and Financial Chronicle). 


lative for season to end of month shown. 


ze. 1. RAW COTTON SUPPLY—W orld Cotton Crop (estimated) 
Government Crop Estimates—Solid lines for December 


Textile World Analyst 


An analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, who considers various 
branches of the textile industry from week to 
week, The conclusions reached in the Analyst 
are mostly forecasts and generally apply to a 
time two or three months ahead. The Analyst 
is based on statistical data and does not reflect 
temporary trade sentiment. 


SUMMARY—COTTON 
l. The chances for a crop above the 
average are still too good to warrant a 
very bullish position. The minimum 


estimate of 14.800.000 bales. which dis- 


counts some of the deterioration after 
Aug. 16, should be adequate in view of 
the large carry-over. 

2. Yarn prices increase with quicken- 
ing demand for cloth, curtailed spindle 
activity, and higher raw quotations. 

3. Cotton finished goods are now in 
an apparently healthy position with a 
fairly optimistic outlook for the near 
future. 

4. The competitive position of raw 
cotton as a textile fiber is not so favor- 
able as that of wool or silk. A large 
crop, though it might cause temporary 
instability, would be best in the long 
run for the trade. 





were 16,100,000 bales. Furthermore, even if the 
crop has to go through the season with conditions 
as bad as 1923-1924 (unusually poor years) the 
vield can still be 14,800,000. At this rate con 
sumption of American cotton could amount to 
15,000,000 bales, a liberal allowance, and yet the 
carryover at the end of the crop year would be 
5,000,000 bales. It is of some significance that 
the low of the Government estimate was raised 
more than the probable yield was reduced. 

Finally, a poor crop has been discounted by 
present quotations. Any factors which might in 
sure a good yield could easily cause a reversal of 
sentiment. 

The net conclusion is that with goods and yarns 
in greater demand and a deteriorating crop, the 


40 


> 


e of New York middling spot cottor 
fluctuate not far from the 1X8c¢ level tor the 
ar future. Later on when ginning’ fig 
available for a few months, and when the present 
vave of speculation has subsided and the CK 


ry top in business is at hand, it will be 1 


make a more definite forecast 


Supply Situation Will Probably Continue 
Easy During Crop Year 


\s shown by the first graph, the est 
the most probable yield is above that ot 


aliy \u 


16 in the last five years. The possible n 

vield was lowered 1,289,000 bales while the 
num was bales. Even if con- 
ditions are as bad as in 1923 and 1924, at 14,- 
800,000 bales the crop would be larger than in 


any recent year except 1925. 


raised 375, O00 


Che possibilitie 
of a crép above average are still too good to be 
come bullish on raw cotton prices crite tow he 


near future 


Further Improvement in Spinners’ 
Margins to be Expected 


It will be noted in out 


price of yarn turned up in 


second graph that the 

\ugust. Is this up 
turn due entirely to the rise in raw cotton caused 
by a reduced crop estimate, or is the rise due to 
other factors? It would not seem that the in 
creased price in raw coton was alone responsible, 
as the TexTiILeE Worvp index of yarn prices be 
gan to move up even before the increased esti 
mate of 15,631,000 bales was given out in the 


second week of August. 


Che lower half of the graph clearly shows the 
supply and demand factors which caused the up 
turn. In the first place spindle activity has been 
steadily curtailed. In the second place the orders 
Thus both 
potential demand for yarn increased in the face 
of a more restricted supply. Finally the two 
curves as shown in Fig. 2 have crossed each 
other, so that it is apparent that demand bids 
fair to exceed the supply. The situation is shown 
by the disappearance of the shaded area in the 
graph. 


for cotton goods increased in July 


he answer to the above question gives rise to 


another: When will spindle activity increase? 


Betore answering, it might be well to conside: 
the factors involved 


The increase in varn prices 
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Yarn Barometer 


COTTON YARN BAROME. ER 
Index. Spindle Hours—Three-month moving average (Dept. of Commerce). 
Based on orders for cotton cloth. 
years = 100 for all indexes. 
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spinners’ mar 


n .\ugust brought an increase in 
vin Nevertheless, such margins are unsatisfac 
] 


tory and probably well below a replacement basis 


\ny increase in spindle activity will tend to keep 


the varn margin at an unsatisfactory level, espe 


cially if raw cotton holds its gains 


kegardle 5 (OT what should best be done, the 


possibility exists that spindle activity 


two \s the 


may in 
\nalyst ha 


Val 1es cl sely 


crease in a month or 


pointed out, spindle activity 


asic production. In July basic production 


reversed its trend and increased 1 This is a 


nall but significant gain (seneral business is 


loving up toa double top, and it would be reason 


thle to expect cotton spindles to participate in 


thre upward move 
Voreover, the demand for cotton cloths ts im- 


Ultimately 
this demand must be felt by spinners and an in- 


proving, and cloth prices are rising. 


creased output called for at a somewhat more 
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Finished Goods in Healthier Position 

he outlook for cotton goods has improved 
month July data show: (1) 
\ sharp increase in New York jobbers’ sales, 
which was greater than usual for the season, (2) 
\ correspondingly sharp increase in the orders 
for finished cotton goods; (3) Continued decline 
in billings of finished cotton goods; (4) High 
level of shipments coupled with restricted produc- 
tion causes stocks of finished goods to decline. 
(The trend of stocks has down for 
four successive months) ; (5) Sales by New York 
commission houses showed a decrease in July and 
held near the lowest level since three years ago; 


since a ago. 


these been 


(6) Wholesale dry goods sales declined in July 
and fell below a year ago. 

While the demand for cotton cloth cannot be 
called large, judging by sales in the past, in most 
instances it is increasing. Most textiles have gone 
a period of liquidation and should be 
among the first to participate in any upswing in 


through 
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a trend, the outlook for the next few mont! 
fairly bright for cotton cloth manufacturer 


Cotton is Relatively Expensive Textile 
Fiber 

In conclusion, it might be advisable to con 
sider the competitive position of cotton as a ‘ey 
tile fiher. In spite of much comment on the 
cheapness of raw cotton, our studies lead ns t 
believe that it is not quite so cheap relative! as 
either wool or silk. All three are fairly well 
placed in relation to the general price level, but 
cotton is still slight!y higher than wool, and both 
are above silk. Wowever, if the high cost oi 
tile materials was responsible for the troub! 
the cotton and wool industries in recent years 
present price levels are decidedly encourag:ig 


From the long time point of view, a 
somewhat above average would give cotton a 
petitive advantage, as low raw material costs W oul 


be reflected in yarn and goods with the rest 





favorable margin of profit. 


Institute Membership Drive 


Hope for 20,000,000 Spindles Be- 


fore First Annual Meeting 
( N. ( I lans 


LARLOTTE, tor an 


intensive membership campaign in the 
Pextile In 


recently organized Cotton 


titute, were tormulated at a 


ere at the Manufacturers 
Club last Saturday \\ | 


Moultrie, Gia., forme 


meeting 
Southern 
Vereen, ot 

president of 
\lanutfacturers 


the American Cotton 


\ssociation, and chairman of the In 


titute’s membership committee, pre 


ided at the session of the nembership 
committee 
1] 
\ statement, followin 


iw the meeting, 


] 


said: “It was the judgment of those 


present at the meeting that gratitving 


progress has been made in enlisting 


the cooperation = oO1 a mayoritv. of 
\merican spindles in The Cotton-Tex 
tile Institute. It was furthermore the 
expression of those present at the con 
Institute holds 


to the textile industry of the 


ference that the forth 
country 
the most attractive possibilities for 
the cot 
industry, but 
market \ 


mined effort will be 


the stabilization, not only ot 
ton manufacturing also 


of the raw cotton detet 
made to recover 
markets recently lost to cotton goods, 
find 
cotton products. Mr. 
Vereen plans to issue regularly bulle 


wdditional 


to develop new markets, and to 


new uses for 
tins showing enrollments 
each week . 

Completion of the membership cam 
paign is expected to come betore the 
first annual meeting of the 
to be held in New 


tween 


Institute 
York sometime be 
October 15 and 20 \t this 
meeting permanent officers will be 
elected to succeed the temporary off 
cers elected at the 
ing July 21 

\t the conference here M1 


organization meet 


Vereen, 
who emphasized the necessity of en 
listing the 32,000,000 active spindles 
of America in the Institute, reviewed 
the critical condition 


now faced by 


the textile industry It was pointed 
out that the organization of this In 
stitute is regarded by Herbert Hoover 
as the most important step ever taken 
by the textile industry 


Mr. Vereen also reported that 18, 


business 


already been 
Of the num 


10,295,880 spindles are 


514.414 spindles have 
enrolled in the Institute. 
ber enrolled, 
operated in southern mills and 8,218, 
534 1n nothern mills. It is planned to 
continue the membership drive so that 
at least spindles in the 


South will be enrolled in a few weeks. 


12,000,000 


Opinion was expressed at the confer- 
ence that a total of 20,000,000 spindles 
be enrolled before the annual 
New York 

Under the direction of J. M 
well, of Lexington, and Hunter 
Marshall, Ii of Charlotte, president 
and secretary respectively of the Cot 
ton Manufacturers [ 
North 


of mills in 


should 
meeting im 


(same 


Association Ol 
Carolina, a large 


North 


ready been enrolled in the Institute. 


percentage 
Carolina have al 

\ttending the conference here were 
Mi Vereen, Stuart W. 
Charlotte, first vice president of the 
Institute, James P Wil 


\merican 


Cramer, of 


Gossett, of 
mington, president of the 


Cotton 


Manufacturers Association: 


George IP. Harris, of 


president of that association : B E 


Geer, of Greenville, S. C.; John A 
Law, of Spartansburg, S. C.; B. B 
Gossett, of Charlotte; a C. Evins, of 
Spartanburg; J. M. Gamewell, of 


Lexington, Hunter Marshall, IJr., of 
Charlotte; and W. D. Adams, of 


\s most indexes attest the fact of such 


\tlanta, vice 


Charlotte, secretary of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association. 


Spinners Approve Institute 


Believe Statistics and Research 
Will Aid Cotton Industry 

Cuar.Lotte, N. C. —Citing cotton 
as the only great industry failing to 
show profit over a number of years, 
the Southern Yarn Spinners’ Associa- 
tion in the yarn trade bulletin issued 
Aug. 28, by the secretary, C. Single 
ton Green, exonerated over-produc- 
tion blame and held lack of 
knowledge by mill owners 


from 
statistical 
at fault. 

The attention of spinners was called 
to statistics, showing that consumption 
for the vear ending on the first of 
\ugust than 
fore, the country absorbing carry-over 
No stocks 
of cotton goods are on hand at the 
present time, the bulletin says. 

In seeking the underlying reason 
for the depression, the bulletin says, 
association has found 
mill managements to 
volume of production, 
consumption and stocks has materially 
handicapped mill operation. 


was greater ever be 


stocks from 1924 and 1925. 


the spinners’ 
that failure in 
comprehend 


As a result, it is held, in many in- 
have accumulated far 


stances stocks 









Manufactures of: 


June 1926 














Cotton $9,264,296 
Wool 280,338 
Silk 1,441,7 

Rayon... 604,846 
Jute, flax, hemp, ete 1,085,535 


Total Exports. . . 





Total Imports $25,750,392 
Excess of Imports over 


Exports. . $13,073,589 






TEXTILE BALANCE OF TRADE 
EXPORTS 


$12,676,803 $13,909,806 $163,839,974 $172,384,813 


IMPORTS 
Manufactures of: 
Cotton $4,790,634 $5,250,188 $63,168,179 $79,181,415 
Wool. 4,995,543 4,957,839  55,863.405 53,033,269 
Silk 2,986,000 2,539,931 38,536,611 36,773,067 
Rayon... 1,028,288 612,562 15,476,962 8,330,642 
Jute, flax, hemp, ete 11,949,927 10,926,469 149,906,773 138.197.681 | 





Twelve Months Ended 


—— 


June 1925 June 1926 June 1925 
$9,330,917 $120,578,127 $127,592,681 


259,450 4,446,441 5,006,905 
2,317,143 18,409,941 16,805,201 
1,022,978 7,515,436 9,404,124 

979,318 12,890,029 13,575,902 





$24,286,989 $322,951,930 $315,516,074 





$10,377,183 $159,111,956 $143,131.261 | 


stimulation of demand. 


in excess of demand for various 
rics and distress sales have been neces 
sary. This, the bulletin sets forth 
has not only caused loss on the partic- 
ular style, but has tended to create 
general depression in the market 

The Cotton-Textile Institute 
offered as a source of statistics o1 
production and a medium of close co 
operation between manufacturers, the 
development of new fields for the use 
of cotton and of research and experi 
mental development. 

Enclosed with the bulletin is a cop 
of “Articles of Association” 
Institute. 


of the 


Four Fall River Mills Support 
Institute 

Fatt River, MAss.—So far as cat 
-be learned the American Printing Co 
King Philip mills, Pilgrim mills an 
the Luther Mfg. Co., are the onl 
local mills that have agreed as yet t 
become members of The Cotton-|ex 
tile Institute that is being formed a: 
the result of the recent move of pron 
inent textile men of the country t 
attempt a betterment of textile con 
ditions throughout the country 

It has estimated that there 
are about 24,000,000 cotton cloth mi! 
spindles in the country and it is un 
that about 
already signed in favor of the inst! 
tute. The South is solid for the in 
stitute as is most of the North. This 
city has about 3,500,000 spindles ané 


! een 


derstood 19,000,000 have 


is thus the only large textile cente' 

that has not come in upon the agree 

ment. 

United Textile Workers Issue 

Charter to Passaic Strikers 
The United Textile Workers of 

America issued a charter on Aug. 3 


to the mill strikers in Passic accord 


ing to Henry T. Hunt, New York 
attorney, who is a member of the 


Lauck committee. 

Mr. Hunt said that granting of the 
charter followed the delivery to the 
United Textile Workers organization 
of 3.647 signed applications for mem 
bership. About 4,000 more applica 
tions, he added, were in the process 0! 
certification. 
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Charles H. Clark 


Vernon B. Carroll 


Clarence Hutton Douglas G. Woolf 
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The Question of Style 


N both the cotton and wool manufacturing 
| industries it is well known that conditions 
have been so unsatisfactory as to need remedial 
measures. As a consequence it is not surpris- 
ing that in both divisions cooperative effort to 
solve many of the pressing problems peculiar 
to both is being made. While a certain amount 
of depression is also to be noted in the silk sec- 
tion of the industry affairs have not reached the 
unfortunate position that obtains in the other 
two classes of merchandise and no call is heard 
for the drastic measures that are regarded as 
necessary in cotton and wool. 


lt is not intended to probe into all the under- 
lying reasons for the more satisfactory condi- 
tions in silk manufacture but we wish to raise 
the question whether the subject of styling has 
not received much more attention by silk manu- 
facturers and distributors than by those en- 
gaged in the production and distribution of 
cotton and wool goods to the decided advantage 
of the former. 


lt is a day of style. The ultimate consumer 
thinks much more of style than of price. No 
matter how cheap a fabric or a garment may 
be if it is not in style it is passed by and pos- 
sibly something much less meritorious from the 
standpoint of durability or of conservative 
excellence will be accepted with avidity. The 
retailer is to-day selling style. The large de- 
partment stores in this and other cities are 
spending large sums for style advisers in their 
various departments and in training their help 
to talk understandingly on this matter. The 
seller who can show something which has style 
for its talking point is likely to get a most 
favorable reception with the retailer, while the 
individual who persists in sticking to old- 
established staple lines is being given scanty 
consideration, 


(he silk manufacturer has for the most part 
realized this trend of affairs and has tried to 
he abreast of the times by spending time and 
money to develop new ideas in fabrics which 
will cause interest on the part of the ultimate 
consumer. He has sent stylers abroad to art 
centers, there to accumulate the newest things 
in tabrie styles and colorings. While intimate 
contact with the trade at home has supple- 
mented this first hand knowledge and made it 
possible to adapt it to domestic conditions and 


tre iS. 


in as much be said of the rank and file of 
cotton and wool manufacturers? Of course, 
are always exceptions to every rule, and 
cre are undoubtedly those who are outstand- 
ing examples of efficiency and success in the 
matter of styling in the two branches of the 
industry mentioned. But far too often the 
matter of styling is of very secondary consid- 
eravon and regarded as a necessary evil, to be 
' as cheaply and economically as possible. 

To. infrequently is it regarded as an art which 
ld be studied laboriously and developed 





through long years of experience and applica- 
tion. 


Very frequently the expression is heard that 
a specific line of cottons or wool goods shows 
very little difference from those of the past 
season. In fact similarity can often be traced 
through a number of years with so little change 
as to form the subject of comment by the buyer. 
The manufacturer who has made a conspicuous 
success 1n either of these divisions almost uni- 
versally has a reputation for well-styled lines. 
Of couse other qualifications are necessary for 
success but to-day no leader in the market can 
be selected whose lines have not received care- 
ful study from artistic, capable, as well as 
practical stylers who have an eve for the beauti- 


THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Markets:  Steadiness to prices 
begun after last Government report has 
continued, with business gaining. Volume 
expected to increase after Labor Day. 
Ordering of yarns at closer to spinners’ 
prices than for a long time is the rule. 
Difhculty in getting prompt delivery. 

Wool Markets: The later openers of 
men’s wear lines are receiving fair busi- 
ness. New spring trade has gone chiefly 
to a limited number of. selling agents. 
Three and four-ply cloths gain. Women’s 
wear picking up, with bolivias now. sold 
up for some time ahead. Spurt in worsted 
knitting yarn sales; duplicate orders on 
fall goods help weaving yarns. 


Knit Goods: Distinet improvement in cur 


rent demand for fall hosiery reported. 
Buyers asking prompt delivery. Little 
development is noted for spring goods. 
Underwear buyers expected to show more 
activity on spring goods after the holiday. 

Silk Markets: Continued strong demand 
for satins will evidently leave stocks at the 
vanishing point when season ends. Can 
tons according to some houses were 
quieter. Georgettes swinging back into 
popularity. Raw silk strong. 





ful, for color harmony and for that which can 
be sold profitably. 


If cotton and wool manufacturers are to 
emerge from their present position of depres- 
sion one of the most, effective measures to 
bring about this result is a development of 
increased merit in the styling of merchandise. 
Such a development is calculated to increase 
the profit to the mill and to make the process 
of distribution more scientific and efficient. 


oe e 


Do Clothiers Want Earlier Piece 
Goods Openings? 


ARLY last June the Clothing Manufact- 
urers’ Research Board, after conference 

with a committee from the National Association 
of Retail Clothiers and Furnishers, drew up a 
schedule of suggested dates for the seasonal 
openings of woolen-and worsted piece goods. 
For the spring season it was asked that woolen 
suitings and staple worsteds be opened on 
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We Believe 
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July 15, and that faney worsteds be opened 
on Aug. 1. 

\lthough it was agreed that the suggestion 
was made too late to put into full effect for the 
spring, 1927, opening, nevertheless the develop 
ments during the course of this opening which 
has been taking place during the last eight 
weeks, appear strikingly significant to mill sell 
ing agents. 

Taking the American Woolen Co's. opening 
dates as representing the season's start, we find 
that staple worsteds opened on July 7 and 
woolens and fancy worsteds on Aug. 11. Here 
is a straddle, the first showing being earlier and 
the second later than the suggested schedule 

Paking the market as a whole, clothiers have 
shown no indication of acting in accordance 
with the suggested opening dates. The feel 
ing is expressed by men’s wear agents who 
withheld their showings until the latter part of 
\ugust, that even then they had opened too 
soon, and the belief is generally prevalent 
among a large number of the independents that 
the later the offering the greater is the ad 
vantage to the seller because the necessity ot 
buying is becoming more and more pressing 
upon the clothier as the weeks pass. 

If clothiers believe it to be to their advantage 
to obtain early openings, the straight line 
method to gain that end is to support the open 
ings promptly, placing as much initial business 
as possible. Continual delaying and the play 
ing of one line against another are the tricks of 
the trade which agents can meet only with late 
openings. The rank and file of clothiers must 
either cooperate with or else discredit their 
spokesmen who ask earlier openings from 
men’s wear mills. 

+ ce 


A Big Merchant 
ITH the passing of Elijah VP. Smith, 

former head of one of the largest cotton 
goods commission houses in the country, there 
goes from the selling market a figure that stood 
for much that has built up the cotton manufac- 
turing industry in this country and made of it 
a business that commands respect and even 
wonder. Mr. Smith was of the type known as 
the old-time merchant. ‘This does not mean 
he was not up to date in his methods, for he 
conducted one of the largest businesses in tex 
tiles in a way that commanded the respect and 
admiration of all who knew of its details. 

He was a merchant in every sense of the 
word and possessed what too few executives 
connected with the commission trade are able 
to develop, namely, a correct mental balance 
between the exactions of the buyer and the re- 
sponsibilities of the selling house to the mills 
it represents. It has often been said of Mr. 
Smith that he was able to get a better price 
for his mill’s goods than a great many of 
those who occupied similar positions of respon- 
sibility but that at the same time he was able 
to consummate large deals in a manner that 
convinced the buyer of his knowledge of the 








t development of t ther Oe quarter 
h ncial Information of Public Interest 
ce to those whi 7 Ht publicity campaign of The Association 
' { ent tr e for exis if Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
n wctuters York, regarded with skepticism by those who 
cing their bu ss ona w in ita play for “free advertising,” has al- 1 
» sul tial su ready developed information of interest not 
Li eC nt ] veloping nly to the man-in-the-street but to those ac- 
ort trade on staple cotton goods and was re tively engaged in textile manufacture. Detailed 
‘ le 1 Mal t the largest contracts to Statistics regarding the growth of the industry industry. 
countrit parti China, whet are available in formidable tables compiled by 
iness with that market was in its heyday of the Bureau of the Census, but the interpreta 
\Ithough retiri from active busi tion of these figures is not always readily avail- 
1916, hi 1¢ d counsel were al thle to the average individual who is “gun-shy” 
allable almost to the last He will be ot data. 


Council 


W ool \ppoints Per- 


manent Organization Commit- 


lee 
ILADELPHIA lhe Wool Council 
\merica announces the following 
(onmumittee on Permanent Organiza 
m: from the National Association 
Wool Manufacturers, Edward 
irnham Greene, chairman, of Pacific 
tall and Lockwood (,reene & CO 
ron \merican \ssociation ot 
Woolen & Worsted Manufacturers, 
(seo. B. Santord, ot Sanford & Rus 
ell, New York: trom Boston Wool 
lrade Association, Abraham Kosh 
land, of J. Koshland & Co., Boston; 


from National Association of Wot 
ted Ww W oolen N. B. 


Knea Brooks, ot N. B. Kneass 


Spinne 1 


Brooks, Boston; from Philadelphia 
Wool & Textile Association, Alban 
lavenson, of Eavenson & Levering 
Co., Camden, N. J This committee 

ill meet in’ Boston, Wednesday, 


Sept. 8 to formulate a constitution 


ind by-laws and also to discuss a sub 
ject which will pertain to the ques 
ion OL a permanent organization 


To Confer on Cleaning and 


Dyeing Problems 


WASHINGTON, 1). ¢ labric main 
tenance problems tabulated by the Na 
tional Association ot Cleaners & 
vers affect 30 trade associations in 
field 
invited to attend the conference sched 
Sept. 20 in Washington 


the textile and these are being 
uled by 
under the auspices of the U. S. Cham 


Commerce. At that time the 


ber of 
associations will be 
ed by the maintenance 
ippoint permanent 
function in cooperation with the dyers 


various request 
group to 
comuiittees to 
ind cleaners’ organization in tracing 


the identity of merchandise which 


has proved defective when subjected 
processes \t the 
] 


will x pre 


cleaning 


to propet cleaning 


forthcoming conterence 


sented a new method = for 
furs and the 


ion of the 


report of an investiga 
silk 
Bureau of Standards bv the 
National \ssociation 


of Dyers & Cleaners 


weighting of made 


¢ 


1, 
it the 


associate of the 


WATERFORD, N. ¥ The plant of the 
Ford Mtg. Co 
Aug. 27 to 


will be 
Sept. 7 for repairs 
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were 


ributing trade. 


missed as a type of the older generation who 


re the mainstays of the cotton goods dis- Ci 


] 


creased approximately 500% 


century. 


a half a million people. In 
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Consequently it is interesting to note that «he 


] 


ipital invested in cotton manufacturing has 


during the 
Of still greater interes 


the fact that this industry now employs al 


other words, 


future is of interest directly to that large s 
of our population, to say nothing of the n 
ber of individuals who are dependent u 
wage-earners in cotton mills, or who, as shi 
holders, are interested in the prosperity of 


Releasing accurate and easily understand 
facts about this important branch of our 
dustrial life is a function which well warr: 
the attention and expenditure of an orga 


tion comprised of distributors of cotton govls 


Knitters Confer With Retailers 





Talk 


A! 
for the underwear division of the 


\pparel Committee, held at 
National Association 
Clothiers and Furnishers, 


Chicago, on Tuesday, there were pres- 


Problems and 


Clothiers 


Over 


a meeting of the sub-committee 


Industry 
the office of the 
of Retail 
ent representing clothiers: Leon Baer, 
Brothers & Prodie 
\nderson, of Washington Shirt 
and Charles IF. Wry, 


secretary of the association, Chicago 


of Baer Chicago; 


(2. 


(o., Chicago, 


Representing underwear manufac 


turers were the following: R. S. 
Cooper, Cooper Underwear Co.; C. F. 
Stickler, Underwear 
Good, Globe Knitting Works, 


and Roy H. Cheney of the Associated 


Superior Co.: 


G. % 
Knit Manufacturers of 
Mr. Wry acted as tempo 
and Mr 
chairman of the 
underwear 


Underwear 
\merica 
rary chairman, 


elected to 


Cooper Was 
serve as 
sub-committee for the 
livision 


Retailers asked consideration § of 


subcommittee to suggestions otfered 


by members of their association 


Considered first was the request from 


retailers that underweat manufac- 


turers, adopting new — standardized 


underwear measurements, should label 


boxes to conform. Discussion relative 


to entorcement of penalties for mis 


use of the standard label tollowed. 


Abuses 


and Furnishers in Chicago 


with Representatives of 


Committee approved the idea that this 
policing should be in the hands of a 
joint include retailers. 
\nnouncement will be made _ shortly 
from the Clothiers’ [ 
representatives on that 
The will entertain 
plaints of misuse of the standard label 


committee, to 


\ssociation of 
committee. 
committee com- 
and will be accorded the right to re 
voke its use when misuse is 
The 


standardization of box sales. 


proven. 
considered 
The re 
tailers complained that it was a source 


next topic was 


of annoyance and expense that manu 
facturers shipped their products in 
various sized boxes. Mr. Cooper ex- 
plained that the underwear committee 
was at work on plans for standardiz- 
the underwear 


ing boxes for use in 


industry. It was recommended by the 
that B. L. Davis, 
manager for the 
should 


sub-committee 
traffic retailers’ 


association, serve as an addi- 
tional member of the standardization 
committee on this topic. 

The next suggestion advanced by 
that labels indicating 
size should be placed on the garment. 
It was finally agreed that a uniform 
type of designation should be attached 
to union suits, that the trunk measure 
ments should be used and emphasized, 


that the should 


retailers was 


and size designation 
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American Chemical 
Sept 6 ii. 1926 

Textile Operating 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 14, 


Executives of 
1926 


Society, Golden Jubilee Meeting, 


Georgia, 


Pa., 


Philadelphia, 


Fall Meeting, Henry Grady 


Boston Wool Trade Association, Tenth Annual Outing, Vesper County 


Club, Lowell, Mass., Sept. 21, 1926. 


National Association of Worsted and Woolen Spinners, Annual Field Day, 


Manufacturers Country Club, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Grand 


Second Southern 
Sept. 26-Oct. 6, 1926. 


Exposition, 


1926. 


New 


Sept. 23, 


Central Palace, York City, 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Fall Convention, Copley- 


Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., 
Texas Textile Association, 
Worth, Texas, Oct. 15-16, 1926. 

Associated Industries of 


Massachusetts, 


Oct. 13-14, 1926 
Annual 


Convention, Hotel Westbrook, Fort 


Annual Meeting, Copley Plaza 


and Westminster Hotels, Boston, Mass., Oct. 20-21, 1926. 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., 
\ssociation, Fall Convention, Greenville, S. ¢ 


Southern Textile 


1926 


National Exposition of Power and Mechanical Engineering, 


Palace, New York, Dec. 6 11, 1926 


Nov. 1-6, 1926. 
> Nov. 5, 


Grand Central 





be placed between the first and se 
button or stay. 

It was agreed that style simpli! 
tion and reduction must originate 
the retailer 


this matter thoroughly 


It was decided to st 
Mr. Cooy 
chairman of the sub-committee, 5 
instructed to take the matter up 
the Division of Practices 
of the Department of Commerce 


Simplified 


\n interesting exchange of fact 
garding trade abuses, involving 
practice ot exclusive agencies, failure 
of manufacturers to keep a stock 
duplicate orders, and similar troubles 
followed. 
mittee that the bulk of these troubles 
originated through the failure of the 
retailer and salesmen to note definitel 
on the face of the order all the agree 
ments 


It was agreed by the cor 


made concerning orders. 
was recommended by the committee 
that 


and 


all agreements between retailers 
and all 


by salesmen to 


mace 
should — he 


salesmen promises 
retailers 
written on the order. 

he next topic had to do with the 
advertising of retail prices by manu 
facturers. It was unanimously recor 

mended by the committee that where 


retail 


advertised by the 
latter 
due regard to present cost of doing 


prices are 


manutacturer, the should give 


retail business, and the price advet 
tised should be such as to insure 
reasonable profit to the retailer. De 


tailed report from the committee will 
be made at the Industry Day sessiot 
at the National Associa 
tion’s Philadelphia 


time of the 
convention at 
Sept. 22. 


Made Superintendent of Algon- 
quin 

Joseph H. Hindle, former super 
intendent of the American 
Co., printing division, has been n 


Printing 


superintendent of the Algon 


Printing Co., Fall River, Mass 
succeed William Hallo in, who is 
resigned on account of il! healt! 


\WesTFIELD, Mass. Textile and 
will pay the following ¢ 
this year: Foster Machine Co., $6801 

U. S. Whip Co., $6666.55: W. Wa 
Thread Works, $4504.30: Textile Mig 
Co., $2320.04; Cleveland, Cargill & 
$1344.78; Standard Whip Co., $84 
Atwater Knitting Co., $806. and 
Rheabat Corp.. $744 


interests 
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Textile Power Plant Costs 


Interesting Report from Phoenix Hosiery Co. and National 
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KZ 


condensers at 94%, thus making the 
average rate lower than it would have 
beeen without them. In this plant the 


annual cost for power was $13,844.94, 








: ee ; : ease or 1.91c per kw. hr. With the neces 
By J. Limbrunner Knitting Co., Milwaukee, Wis ou ee 
: . 1g = Lil au ? sary labor item of $1,820, the total 
It is sometimes desirable to have the HE follow; sh Be oy cost appears as $15,664.94, or 2.16¢ 
; . - * following interesting report hour of electricity required there 1s re eee eee ree : “i 
motor as well as the starter outside of im ' :, \ Aa e : 1 ss : per kilowatt-hout 
‘ : 3 : i was yresentec at the nnual generated 31 IDs yt steal . : ws 
the rooms in which inflammable ma- _. Pe e ee grew eee : It is of interest to point out that in 
Convention of the National Associa lhe company has two factories in ; oe ts 1 2 same 
a et : 5 ; i . om. am aeet the two plants where large quantities 
tion of Stationary Engineers at St. other buildings where steam is not re- ~ cee i a ee 
. } : . x . . ot steam have to be made tor mant 
Paul by the Power Plant Cost Com- quired for manufacturing purposes ‘ p aS o —— . 
. 5s a 1 ‘ a eas tacturin purposes t trical 
mittee, consisting of Egbert Douglas, nd the buildings are rented wit — - sll : . rece or 
. : . . big 2 3 : power 1s lu 1 to bou c per 
chairman, Charles F. Bindrich, and furnishe Vv the lat ( ¢ : ae oe 
1 KW \ ( itt 1 n one- 
Charles H. Bromley: ire unt of power is used w ae : i 
. } . ; ry ‘ ' 1 t oe ul wel 
The Phoenix Hosiery Co. in Mi purchased trom the central stat : 
} a os COs i Ve \ es 
waukee operates two large mills cor ir\ 
] Uw 1 1\ \ 
Ss | a eG TS 
the s ¢ pe 
FABLE I—OPERATING DATA FROM STEAM PLANTS OF months for the « le 1924 
PHOENIX, HOSIERY CO. 
Building 4 Building . : 
ruling rullding 6 1 
. oa a meee” een a € Cl ( 
Ce a ee aera 335.922 .2 $46,737 .33 
i , ~ 9 9 :) Lilie t t 1 ut 
. CPOrRte BROT ons soc cides 13.913 .97 13,321 .36 
| > . ; : ‘ - - ‘ 20 ile ‘ I ns 
- eaomnpecinnetemernianmnnaneeal Repairs and maintenance....... 2,167 .54 1.231 .28 
; : eat t e n 
Compensator frranged for Remote Oils and miscellaneous supplies. R03. 05 933.19 
Control Baie hah ec ariinectie.’ ¢ oe 2,120.52 Zhi OU 
Ss us Whenever a new 1n T . -- 990 97 r OF .' U i 
\ never a 1 otal operating expenses. oe 909,220.05 S6-4.000 . 66 
‘ } . tha 1 1 t eel 
oO! le Ol course tile ry 
easit al st efficient ethod Coal burned, tons............. 1.039 9.700 \ ervir While the 
i Bt: - om e o7 oy 9 ‘ ‘ s x . + 
jak ontactor panel near Steam produced, Ibs. SOC ese a 1 41.087.000 182.360,000 rt one would put 
: 1 Ste: 27 , ws ( ' { , 11 led 
t t ( e start and stop push Steam per pound of coal, Ibs... .. 1 9.4 ed 
bu the room where the ma Kilowatt-hours generated ....... 140.460 080.050 ore than 20 years ago, it has been 
» . ! r one ais = a 
chines are located Where an old Pounds of coal per kw. hr...,.... 2] ao maintained in excellent condition and 
compensating starter, however. is Steam made per kilowatt-hour, lbs. . 190 314 is producing ervice at tis 
' ‘ ace ate . , 7 oc fac v HNro 
te it can be sed ae well. as Total space heated, cuft........... sc. ceecees 7.854.000 factory profit 
it can be at least stopped from a re Average electrical load factor, per By applying the prevailing rates for 
mote poi f it is provided with a COM cee eee eee ee eee eee eee nee eee 12 power and steam to the quantities thts 
lever and flexible cable as shown in plant turns out and after allowing fot 
the illustration other business-like charges, the plant 
A lever A is held by a flat bar taining steam-power plants and two it ( west available rates are SUOWS 4 met pront of $23,000 in round 
bracket B which is fastened to the mills in which purchased electrical hbtained ns ures : A mn equivalent to 
; : + met Rise esteian ect Shia ant 
casing of the compensator. \ spring power is used From the steam In building No. & there 16 eeed-in about 25,0 on the value of cine plant 
C secured to the lever at one end and power plants the following figures jeice winntin Sonnets be ic: sas as the company values it with its other 
t the “a beara , cg property 
: D at the other end serves to one vears operation are a ible in emand of 240 kv nd an average |"! eaet : 
pull the lower point of the lever lable | ower factor of 74° The powe During the neatmg SCason Ot about 
y from the push button, which is Six days per week 60,000 gals. of cost for the period covered was $14 S'S." months, exhaust steam is used 
: r ; A E ; : to heat , —— > . t c ‘e 7 
a rt ot the starter. \ tlexible soft water is heated by exhaus steal o&o.o8 ving an - e rate of 1.7 ne 2,47, “44 cu It ot pace. It 
1 3 ' - . } th the cte . lect - ce “eS 
le fixed to the upper end of the from an average t perature of +o er te 1 csr Allies intaatdletiiniall aruniiin both the steam and electric services of 
ever is then run to the room from to 170 deg. for dvehouse uses. Aq Che labor incidental in the use of tl this plant had been purchased at the 
which the motor is to be stopped. A proximately 90° of the total stean wet winted t $2.00 b ing prevailing rates, the costs would have 
' : . : , oe . =O, more fin = 
0 this cable will cause the lower nade is used for purposes Vania thee. tebal ciet ck the ah been 17% more than the operating 
I the lever to push the stop but- wer production. The act Oo $16,089.08, eat , ge per and maintenance expenses as caleu 
| , . : ! . M )? } } 1 1 
+} a ; . ; . ‘ ‘ ; lated tor the prese ower plant 
he compensator. ctrical energy produced is com ve In Phe u t = Peete. Power pae 
By using suitable pulleys — or uted at no more than 34c pe voi 38.4% 
§ this cable can be guided to eluding all charges 3 wildit \ : ; a PAWTUCKET, R. | The Colonial Pro 
e or upper floor so that the > alia of ite or essing $C capitalized at $300,000, is 
1] - ; \ mM ting th ormer plant of the 
really be stopped from any {kilowatt-hour of electricity required Here there w ust twelve mt lange Pye : 
ee | Vest Thread Co. at Prospect St., 
11 It should be under- whout th f rv J | | ' ; 
. re iil 1 € ) ( Pa t11¢ ¢ | Sep Sel ndle : presi- 
3 operatol _ have to steam h to be generate ot ( é of 320 kw. and innu mad fact dent the new compar John R. 
a\ ichine to start the motor «Gf the pow plus the es. a of 26° The power ot tl R reasuret Kdward B. Hebden, 
t pt ‘i starter cannot be put in the other plant or « kilk tt oad nta ( ective perintendet Fdward B. Hebden and 
¢ position trom a_ remote R. W Smith, buye Phe rm 
it rABLE If— POWER PLANT REPORT FOR 1924. NATIONAL KNITTING CO operates a raw stock dvehouse 
)PERATING F {ME aL \ FS: ' 
, . Ur | Total | Gene ‘ ( - 
M : | Current Steam Used 
5 iy ew iis Kw.-Hr h | ( : Ma Over | . 1 Electr yr One i : 
Salar . \\ r t ; 1 | 1 | es Pr Factor Labor Lot 
B ; , O.H 
th t R € 
sda 29.749 74,830) 8,847,290) 1,020,000) $3,210.69 8895.95 807 $2F ) $615.43) $49.42 $586 20) $5 24 $670.88) $1,522 $5 750.7 $293.10 $290.00! $7,856.14 
wr 48.570 21,610 = 7),182) 6,814,190] 993,500) 2,076 94 66 40 | 7 615.43 49.42 500 { 1 759.11) 1,417.66 4,429.22 250. 2¢ 290.00! 6,387.14 
“tee $1 28 17,329 8.599 5.969.240 686,000) 2.142 74 1.298 01 } 9 15.4 19. 42 $74.00) 4,570 682. 46 1,179 874.00 7 OO 355.00 », 645.70 
pe 8,2 244. 57,594! 5,644,709, 663,000) 1,523 45 3017 s 7 725.50} 57.00 606.78 116.67 478 68| 1.371 668.60 339 200.00! 5.633. 62 
ty 64 6.222 57,862 5,633,989, 683,200) 1,717.36, 1,193 1S 14 7 660.40]  45.¢ $40.69] 4,147.07 43.00) 1,464 60 675.10 34 350.00) 5,710.04 
ae j 2 6).392 4.8910.7 567.500 1.276.76 ) $3 4 I RR 660.4 45, 138.8 471.82 a4 1.51 § 126.50 19 40 200.00) 5,149.72 
/ Si 3 512.338 l 5.99 , 29 : 8 7.44 825.50 57 0 570.8 S om $18 64 » 163.8 85 41 0) OO 103.47 
{ 556.79 1.108 #4 St ) 8 09 6 4 { 414 1) 98 282 1,221.2 2,747.5 17.47 200 OO} 4,476.21 
3 9) 1.325. 66 » 74 { 93 58 895 50 $5 420 4 1s 1.1 Ol 2 308 10.23 200.00) 3,943.59 
667.759| 1,233.68; 1,098.19, 37.2 ) 99 660.4 7-00 18 684.68 211.04 2.38 2506.4 4.10 290.00| 4,122.88 
651.739 1.620 64 819 52 j i) 75 Ae 4 t - 625 40 (2 if Gh? 194 50 00 4 5 
814.759 1.839 19 S78 58 ‘ 10 89 4 15. 60 4.3] $ 07 1.473 4 854 50 00 200 00 5.915.900 
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Will Zvirin, executive director of the 
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a; 4. 
Rhyne 


N. ( has 


Ballard, superintendent of the 
Houser Mfg. Co., 


resigned t 


Cherryville, 
hat position, effec- 
tive Sept. 1. 

H. W. Kiser, superintendent of the 
Martel Mills, Batesburg, S. C., has been 
transferred to a similar position in the 
Mercury Mills, formerly the Mecklen- 
urg Mills, Charlotte, N. C 


} 


Ernest Whitley, former superintendent 
Rivule opu ng Co Inc a 
urn t Uxbridge Worsted -Co 


lt North Uxbridge Mass., has ac 
ed positi cc peri tendent if th 
\f_] \ ed ( Ir P vidence R. I 
\\ e Cooper, assistant supe 
, Kint Vorsted Yar 

( Ps¢ ely \lass i Miss Fried 
\\, } ] ee Ve na 
the |} Aus 

\ Greer. Tt is resigned as ce 
ner for the Griffin (Ga.) Mig. C 

. position in the \utauga Cot 

M Prattville, Ala 


Mitchell has been appoint 
| welfare depart 


nent { the cotton rood bleachery ot 


Waterford, 


Warren H. Pearman, general overseet 


dl ”" 


spinning, spooling and twisting at the 
Princeton plant of tl James White 
Cott Mills, Athens, Ga., for the last 
three ve s, has heen placed in charge 
it the card 1 m als 

Albert H King, versec of dveing 
for the Clover Worsted C Franklit 
Mass has resig ied his positio1 with 


T. R. Morton, formerly of 


lex., Is now general overseer 





ing, warping and spooling with — the 
Goodvye Clearwater Mills., Cedar 
tow! (aa 
Stanley J. Pratt has taken the p 
is erses nishing fe the 
irampt Woolén ( N. H 
M Pratt comes f t, Mass 
| (; { ett 1 nerh , erseet I 
t Ira Mills Sparta 
>. A s now Iding a similar 
Pos \ Juds Mi ls (areeny\ lle 
S. { \ eh s ceeded \\ \W R 
\ } t ‘ AE (sar *s plac 
S ers veavil lDravt 
\lills 


Robe (, Blak vers yea 
the Warret \\ ( 
37 } ( } , } 
as STL TE S 
| wit ut compat 
] } 

I ranks 1 er] night vel 
set weaving the Darlingtor 
=o Mic. ¢ S \ ol ‘ 
eC wea t Dunean Mills 

eet ke a H + heceniiiens 


the Chadwick-Hoskins ( 
lotte, Bs he 


Peter Eberhart has taken t DOsi- : 
tion overseer of finishing 
Braeburn Woolen Co., Glenha: 


Hedwig 


woman in 


as 


warpe rea? \ 
Schwarzenbach-] a ribi 


Stuzenegger, 
the 





Co., mill at Altoona, Pa., who 10 5 
ered her connection with this 
32 years of service, Was given a Bt 
party by the employes this weel n 
an automobile trip to Rocl grec 
Bedford county. kind 
\lbert H. King, overseer of 1,00 
tl Clover Worsted Mills, vd 
\f resigned his positi 
i sil ill 1 cap 
p 1 
laurice LB. Goodwin, a | | 
Plant B of the Pepperell } nar 
rd, Me., has beer pi witl 
e position of overseer 
1 } i> 
\. Donahue, who resig | 
wel 


Ralph Edwards, oversee: ou 
Imperial Cotton Mills 
ia., has been put in charge of t ' the 
ino 1 men ] 
¢ department, als tie 


Frank H. 


nths overseer I 


Maloney, for the ] t iS 


finishing 


(Mich.) Woolen Mill one 


Columbiaville 


s returned East to accept a milar DECK 
position with the Wakefield | 
! A 

Textil ( Bet re gong \"\ t ( ‘ 


for the Holde ; 
clot 
His si aul 


taken a _ positior Was 


finisher 
Textile Co 


was hoss 


as returned and 


with the Wakefield Textile ( 


Kelley, 


verseer oT ¢ 
the Eastern Mfg Co., Selma N 
has resigned and accepted a 
vith the Rosebor (N. CC.) Mill lt va 
mo 
Harry EK, Elder has resigned as ove pot 
seer for the Asbestos Textile 
Nort] Brookfield, Mass.. t accel 
position in Palmyra, N. Y., on S ' 
Will Miller has resigned ver am 
a { the carding and spint E 
partments of the Fountain Cott | - 
arbor N. C., and accepted lar up 


~ tion with the Mansfie 


ld Mills, In the 


{ i ~ sig ( 
N Bake has bet 
rset fi carding at Y 
( \lills Tarbor N. | 
posit im the | t 
\l | tne sa ¢ place 
R Lippard, rmer] 
Ss I Mix ( G 
N s W OVETsee I 
1 c t t Beln t 
| ( 
\ i (aattne erseel I 
ns partm fi the Hig 
N.. ¢ Mulls the Manvil 
, : sical 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS | 








Scouring and Bleaching Under- 
wear Fabrice 
Technical Editor: 

\Ve enclose sample of circular 
ribbed underwear and would ask you 
to give us the following particulars: 
[he plant necessary for scouring, to- 
getier with the method and ingredi- 
ents used? The plant, method and in- 
for bleaching? Also the 
kind of machine for drying and press- 


gredients 


ing? (We will have from 800 to 
1,000 Ibs. per week.) What size 
hydro-extractor would you suggest 


capable of handling the above men- 
oned quantity ? (5870) 
lhe scouring can be done in an ordi- 
nary string washing machine equipped 
with a pair of nip rolls. These 
washers come in capacities of eight, 
twelve and sixteen strings each. The 
cloth should be boiled for about three 
hours with a 2 to 3% caustic soda and 
| to 2% soda ash; all percentages on 
the weight of the goods. These quan- 
tities may be increased or diminished 
as necessary. A clean cotton will not 
require as severe a treatment as a dirty 
one. This operation removes dirt and 
seeds from the cloth. 
lhe same machine may now be used 
ior bleaching without removing the 
cloth. The goods should be well 
washed after scouring and then given 
a light sour or acid treatment with 
vdrochloric acid at a strength of 4% 
'» deg. Tw. for about twenty 
inutes. The goods are then washed 
iree from acid. The bleaching is done 
most economically by chlorine com- 
pounds. Ordinary bleaching powder 
may be used, but a bleach liquor pre- 
pared by passing chlorine gas into a 
solution of caustic soda and soda ash 
is easier to handle and has a less 
| iul action on the cloth. The 
leaching solution or chemic is made 
up in fairly strong concentration and 
then diluted to a strength of 2 to 3 
grams per liter of active chlorine for 
the bleaching operation. The cloth is 
run around in this bleach solution for 
bout an hour (or until a satisfactory 
\hite is obtained, the length of time 
‘epending upon the color of the 
Formulas and_ instructions 
iking up a bleach solution can 
t tained from manufacturers of 
chlorine. 


er bleaching, the cloth should be 

sive a good wash and then a treat- 
vith sulphur dioxide gas to re- 
the last traces of chlorine. 
ir dioxide may be obtained in 
torm in cylinders and it is only 
ity to lead a hose connection 
the cylinder into the water in 
asher. Sulphurous acid is 
and gives a sour and anti- 

t the same time. One wash is 
nt to remove the excess sul- 
~ acid from the cloth. Ifa pure 





Under this head, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


In the case of 
In this way answers can be given which will 
Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
erc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inauiring, not for publication, but 
as an evidence of good faith. The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


will not be disclosed. 


_ If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld—EDITOR. 





write appearance is desired, the cloth 
is then given a light blueing. 

For lightweight tubular fabrics the 
pipe drying system is good. Pressing 
is not absolutely necessary as’ the cloth 
comes from the dryer in roll form with 
all wrinkles removed. One thirty-six 
inch extractor will handle many times 
the given production. 

x * x 


Uneven Filling in Satin Crepe 
Technical Editor: 

We are sending a sample of boiled- 
off satin crepe. We would like to 
have your opinion on what causes the 
abrupt changes from the smooth cloth 
to the crinkled in the places we have 
marked with a blue pencil. (5866) 

These changes are caused by the 
unevenness of the filling in the satin 
crepe, and are more noticeable on the 
sample because it has not been fin- 
ished. This is nothing to worry about 
as the changes will be barely percepti- 
ble after the goods are finished. 

* * *” 


Harnesses for Leno Fabric 
Technical Editor: 

I would ask you to kindly settle the 
following argument in regard to the 
enclosed sample. A claims that the 
fabric is made on 10 harnesses, 4 for 
ground (2 and 2), 4 for the leno (2 
and 2), and 2 for the selvage. B 
claims the fabric is made on 7 
harnesses. Kindly answer in just a 
few words and oblige. (5867 ) 

Both are wrong. The pattern sub- 
mitted required 11 harnesses as_fol- 
lows: 4 for each leno block ee 
for outline cords; and 1 for selvage 
catch cord; making a total of 11. The 
selvages are woven on the harnesse; 
that are used for the outline cords, but 
a catch cord harness is used to prevent 
the filling from drawing through the 
shed when weaving the four picks of 
filling cord. To be woven correctly, 
this pattern should be drawn on 12 


harnesses, as follows: 


4 for each leno block s 
2 for outline cords ? 
2 for selvages . 2 

Total . 7 12 


* 


* - 3 
Yarn Yield from Wool Mix 
Technical Editor : 

Will you please give us some in- 
formation on the following subjects: 
In mixes put down of 2,000 lbs. of 
2/20s cut stock, the mix consists of 
45% wool, 30% noils, and 25% of 
good, waste. How much actual 
twisted varn should be produced from 


these 2,000 Ibs? Another batch of 
2,000 Ibs. is placed for 2/10s yarns. 
It consists of 30% wool, 20% noils, 
and 50% waste. How much actual 
yarn should be produced from such a 
batch ? (5871) 

The agent of a mill who has run 
similar lots states that the mix con- 
taining 45% wool, 30% noils, and 25% 
good waste, should give in his estima- 
tion about 92% yield, or about 1840 
lbs. of twisted yarn, under favorable 
He states that the other 
mix consisting of 30% 20% 
noils, and 50% good waste, should 
give about 90% yield, or 1785 Ibs. of 
yarn. 

A carder of long experience states 
that the first lot should give a yield 
of between 90 and 95%, and the 
second lot should yield 85 to 90%. 


conditions. 
wool, 


* * * 


Yarns Uneven in Stocking 
Technical Editor: 

Enclosed is an unfinished stocking 
from a 176-needle, 334 in., 36 gauge 
knitting machine. The yarn used was 
two threads of single 30s in the leg 
and toot, and three threads of single 
40s in the heel and toe. The writer 
of this letter claims that this is bad 
knitting. Kindly advise us what you 
think of it. (5825) 

We have raveled the yarns in this 
stocking and feel the trouble is not 
in the knitting but that the yarns are 
uneven. x * * 


Metal Coating for Tanks 
Technical Editor: 

We have a 3000 gallon hot water 
tank made of steel and heated by 
means of copper steam coils. The 
tank is set right on the water line and 
the water pressure is about 50 pounds. 
This tank has the defect of giving 
water of a yellowish appearance, due 
probably to rust. We have been using 
for about six months a compound 
made principally of silicate of soda 
but, although this method has given a 
slight improvement, it has not been 
really successful. We have heard of 
metal spraying processes. Could they 
be used in order to give to the tank 
an inside lining of copper and, if they 
can, what concerns do that kind of 
spraying ? (5872) 

A metal coating can be sprayed on 
the tank by the Schoop process, as put 
out by the Metals Coating Company of 
America, 495 North Third St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. In reply to the question 
on coating metal tanks they state that 


such work is being performed daily at 
costs which come 
mercial limits. 


within com- 
For providing protec- 


well 


tion against corrosion electro-positive 
metals should be used, and zine and 
aluminum are largely used for this 
purpose. 
lead 


It acid conditions prevail, 
excellent results, and in 
many cases, combination coatings are 
used. So it will be understood that 
the exact conditions that exist should 
be known so that a proper metal may 
be selected for the service, or a com 
bination of metals. 


gives 


Any of the com- 
mercial metals may be readily applied. 
eeu 


Lathes Used by Textile Mills 
Technical Editor : 

What sizes of lathes as well as at- 
tachments for lathes are usually speci- 
fied and in use in the repair shops in 
textile mills ? (5860) 

The following is a list of lathes used 
in a large worsted mill repair shop: 
9” x 4' 9” engine lathe. 


11” x 4’ speed lathe. 

14” x 6’ engine lathe. 

14” x 7’ engine lathe. 

5” x 6 engine lathe. 

15” x 6’ 5” tool-maker's lathe 
15” x9 engine lathe 

16” x 6’ engine lathe. 

16” x7’ engine lathe. 

16” x 8’ engine lathe. 

16” x 8S’ pattern maker's lathe. 
16” x 10’ engine lathe. 

16” x 12’ wood turning lathe. 
17” x 12’ 3” speed lathe. 

18” x 6’ 4” engine lathe. 

18” x 8&8’ engine lathe. 

18” x 12’ engine lathe. 

20” x &S’ engine lathe. 

24” x 10’ pattern maker's lathe. 
24” x 1S’ extension gap engine lathe. 
30” x 22’ 9” engine lathe. 

o’ x os” flat turret lathe. 

3” x 36” flat turret lathe. 


We have asked a textile mill ma- 
chine shop foreman to give the mini- 
mum equipment for a medium size 
textile mill machine shop. His list 
follows, but we believe that he would 
need more lathes, as it will be noted 
that he has listed only five, including 
the speed and turret lathes: 


1 26” x 16’ or 20’ lathe. 

1 18” x 5’ lathe 

1 14” x8’ lathe with taper attachment. 
1 speed lathe 

1 2” x 24” flat turret lathe. 
1 24” upright drill. 

1 4° radial drill. 

1 two-spindle high-speed drill. 
1 24” shaper. 

1 24” x 24” x 8’ planer. 
1 No. 2 milling machine. 

1 uutomatic gear cutter No. 2. 
1 No. 2 universal grinder 

1 No. 5 emery wheel. 

1 grind stone. 

1 power saw (metal cutting). 
1 twist drill grinder. 

1 42” boring mill. 

1 No. 2 key-seating machine 

1 bolt-cutting machine. 

1 No. 3&3 arbor press. 

1 No. 6 hand miller, 


The above list applies only to the 
machine shop. 

Regular equipment usually consists 
of a double friction countershaft, back 
gears, quick change gears, compound 
rest, power cross-feed, 
feeding and for 


rest, 
stop for 
screw-cutting. 
Extra equipment will include taper 
attachment (this is advisable to have 
on one machine, say the tool-maker’s 
lathe) double back gearing on the 


steady 
automatic 
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Competition Grows Keener- 





The section which is growing 
industrially today is that in which 
conditions affecting al] phases of 
modern business are favorable to 
efficient operation. Competition 
grows keener, economic pressure 
is steadily becoming stronger, and 
no longer can industry afford to 
consider the claims of sections 
with some one outstanding indus- 
trial asset, but lacking in the 
others. 


It is because of the combination 
of attractions it offers that Geor- 
gia is receiving the serious atten- 
tion of industrial executives. The 
rapid growth of Georgia indus- 
trially in recent years is explained 
by the change which 
has come about in 
modern business, the 
greater attention which 
is being given to each 
small detail of factory 
operation, the recogni- 
tion by industrial execu- 
tives that modern com- 
petition will not permit 
any detail to be overlooked. 

Here, in Georgia are found 
all of the elements of success- 


ful industrial operation, in un- 
usual combination, including: 


Raw Materials, in great variety and 
abundance within easy hauling dis- 
tance; 


Labor, intelligent, native-born work- 
men, chiefly of Anglo-Saxon extra- 
tion ; 


Transportation Facilities, giving 
quick access to all parts of the nation; 


Ocean and Gulf Ports, in close 
proximity ; 


Markets, for every type of 
product in a wealthy and grow- 
ing section; 


Hydro-Electric Power, depend- 
able and in abundance at rates 
comparable with the lowest in 
the nation; 


Climate, without extremes 
of heat or cold and suitable 
to year-round industrial op- 
eration; 


Water, of tested purity and in abund- 
ance ; 


Friendly Public Sentiment, which 
welcomes newcomers and gives them 
every encouragement ; 


Low Taxes, and exemption from tax- 
ation for five years offered to new in- 
dustries by many localities. 


GEORGIA RAILWAYas» POWER CO. 


ATLANTA 
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lar e 24” or 26” x 18’ machine, (also 
ha\: the extension gap on this). It 
is \ ell also to have for this lathe some 
rai ng blocks so that a 16 in. size can 
and 18 in. toa 
24 in., Or a 24 in. to a 30 in. If the 
shop has a fair-sized boring mill it 
wil not be necessary to have an ex- 
tension gap machine. Where a shop 
does not have a milling machine or a 
key-way cutting machine, it is possible 
on some makes of lathes to obtain at- 
tacliments for doing these two classes 
of work. This, however, is the excep- 
tion, not the rule. 

Some makes of plain lathes have 
semi-automatic turret. heads that can 
be mounted either on the bed or on the 
carriage. Full automatic turret or 
screw cutting lathes are not as a rule 
used in textile mill shops because there 
is not enough duplicate work. Every 
shop should have one or more semi- 
automatic turret lathes for making 
small parts in numbers. 


ye aised to a 22 in. 


* * * 


Further Discussion of Thrown 


Silk Sizes by Mr. Lewin 
Technical Editor: 

We should be glad to hear more 
about calculating sizes of thrown silk. 
Both the Chittick and the Lewin arti- 
cles printed in the June 12 and July 3 
issues Of TEXTILE Wor Lp strike us as 
extremely interesting. 

We disagree, however, with some of 
Mr. Lewin’s remarks. For instance, 
how does he know his warping ma- 
chines are accurate? The wooden 
arms vary with the weather; even if 
the first band is accurate, the second 
piled on the first is somewhat larger, 
and the last, which would approxi- 
mately be the hundredth band, has a 
diameter of at least one inch more, or 
a revolution length 3” longer than the 
first one. 

Further, unless his weighing room 
is carefully conditioned in Tuly and 
August he is weighing silk with a 13% 
regain, and in the winter in a steam 
heated unconditioned room with only 
8% regain. 

CHARLEs ]. KNOWLEs, Pres. 
Pen Argyl Silk Company, 
Pen Argyl, Pa. 

The above letter was submitted to 
Mr. Lewin and he replies as follows: 

I have read very carefully the letter 
of Mr. Knowles, of the Pen Argyl 
Silk Company. The technical matters 
which he brings up have theoretically 
asound basis for argument. His first 
point has not been ignored by us in our 
Previous calculations. The build on 
the warping mill is not an appreciable 
item, and in confirmation of this we 
are giving the following arguments: 

Quite a number of georgette warps, 
which were made from 600 to 800 
yards long, have in the past been very 


careiully re-measured by putting them 
ina trame and running them over the 
mill direct on to a beam. There was 


absolutely no chance for the yarn to 


build up and only a single layer of 
the warp came in contact with the 
Warp ng mill. 

A re-measurement of these warps 
showed the measurement was correct 
‘© within one-quarter of 1%. The 
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build of a 3-thread georgette warp is 
not nearly as much as one inch, and 
in fact is considerably less than one- 
half of this amount. We find that it 
runs nearer to one-quarter of an inch, 
which would the total 
diameter on the last lap one-half an 
inch, or make the last run approxi 
mately one and one-half inches longer 
than the first. 


increase 


This of course applies 
only to the last laps of the warp. Tak- 
ing an average from the beginning, 
where the diameter of the first revolu 
tion is correct, and the diameter of the 
last revolution is one-half inch greater, 
the diameter 
over one-quarter ot 
revolution larger. 


not be 
inch per 


average would 


an 


Inasmuch as the georgette warps on 
the quality on which these tests were 
made was 640 yards long, and the mill 
is 8 yards in circumference, we had 
80 revolutions of the mill to complete 
the warp. If the average diameter is 
one-quarter of an inch greater than 
the regulation 8 yards, it would mean 
that there is approximately three- 
quarters of an inch more yarn on each 
revolution, or 60 inches in the entire 
warp. one and two-thirds 
yards on 640, or a difference of ap- 
proximately one-quarter of 1%. This 
corresponds accurately with the re 
measurements of the warps 
have been tested in the past. 


This is 


which 


Further proof that this is not an 
appreciable item lies in the fact that 
in the present method of warping, 
where a motion is in use, the outside 
ends lie on the warp mill single and 
are not piled up at all. If there were 
any great variation of length caused 
by the build, this outside section would 
become very tight and ruin the cloth 
in the weaving and dyeing. But this 
defect has never crept in. The motion 
on a warping frame moves on an aver 
age of 1 inch for every 100 yards, so 
it can readily be seen that the outside 
ends are practically a single layer on 
the warp mill, whereas all the remain- 
ing sections are 8o fold. 


Pieces Not Appreciably Shorter 

Further tests on these same points 
were made time ago on 
specially made warps. The cut marks 
were put in extremely accurately, par- 
ticularly the center cut marks. These 
warps were given to the best weavers 
with instructions to cut off exactly at 
each cut mark. A careful tabulation 
of these warps was made at the com- 
pletion of this test and it is a peculiar 
fact that without exception the entire 
50 warps had a greater woven yardage 
for the first five pieces than for the 
last five. To quote the figures exactly, 
the first five pieces from each warp 
totaled up to slightly under one-half 
of one per cent greater yardage than 
the five last pieces. Warps were all 
640 yards and these specially made 
warps showed an average of 302 vards 


some 50 


for the first half of the warp in woven 
cloth, and 300% yards for the last five 
pieces of each warp 


The expansion of the wooden staves, 


according to my mind, are nil and this 


is confirmed by the manufacturer of 


th The most seasoned wood 
the Of course 
there is one other point that comes up 
in this matter and that is the fact that 


there is slightly more waste at the end 


e frames. 


is used for purpose. 


of a warp than there is at the be 


ginning. The thrun and 


twisting 
waste usually average about one-half 
to three-quarters of a yard at the be 
ginning, whereas the unwoven thrum 
the hold 


and one 


at the end of a warp, with 
fast. will average about one 
half to two we add 


this extra one and one-quarter vards 


vards. Even if 
difference to the last halt of the warp, 
we still 
half 


are a trifle ahead on the first 
The tensions on these test warps 
were watched as carefully as possible 
to keep them uniform. 

This of course is the practical result 
of this 
keeping 


series of 
with 


and is not in 
theoretical reasoning 
facts are facts \fter all. 
the main object is to get down to an 
and to the 
writer’s mind the difference in circum 
ference on a warp mill, due to the 
build of the varn, is not an appreciable 
taken into 
unless the warps are made of an ex 


tests 
How cver, 


average working basis, 


item to be consideration, 
tremely heavy yarn. 

Even assuming that the point made 
by Mr. Knowles has a direct bearing, 
and that the are slightly 
longer, this would automatically be 
taken in the next 
step, as vield in 


warps 


calculation 
cloth 
against the unwoven calculated length 
of the warp would be just that much 
greater, and 
carefully by 


care of 


the woven 


as this item is watched 
all manu fac- 
turers this would automatically reflect 
itself in the net price of the woven 
cloth. 


competent 


Moisture in Silk 

The matter of conditioning during 
July and August is a point that is not 
relevant in this argument. The throw 
ing mills, we are forced to assume, 
have their plants reasonably well con- 
ditioned in both summer and winter 
and when the silk leaves a throwster 
it should contain approximately the 
correct normal amount of moisf{:'re. 

If the yarn used for the test was 
of our own throwing, the entire five 
or ten bale lot was laid aside and used 
up for warping and the poundage was 


figured on the raw throwr weight, 
regardless of the weight returned 


from the throwster. 

When shipments were bought. al- 
ready thrown they were re-weighed 
and it is true that very often we found 


them underweight. This condition 
showed as a rule that the moisture 
content was low. The conditioning 





TEXTILE WORLD, 
City: 


New 


York 


Gentlemen:—We thank you very 
kindly for the information given 
us in your letter of Jan. 30th and 
if at any time we can reciprocate 
the favor kindly call on us. 

Yours very truly. 


RAGAN KNITTING CO. 
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slip showed that there was no reason- 
claim to be made because the 
had dried out. The silk was put 
into work and figured in the test at 


able 


silk 





i charged or correct conditioned 
we regardless of what the re- 
weighing showed, but always at the 


poundage for which the bill was 


passed Vests were always made on 
complete cases or lots. 

\fter all, calculations for 
poundage are fundamentally based on 


textile 


vardage, and if a shipment is charged 
at 1,000 lbs. to the mill, we want to 
see how many yards of yarn are in 
his 1,000 lbs. for which we pay. Even 
if this shipment should lie several 
weeks in a steam heated plant and 
dry out 3%, and the reweighing show- 
ed 970 lbs., we do not take the test 


as 970 lbs., but as 1,000 Ibs 
Irvin Lewin, Treas.. 
Lang & Lewin, Inc., 


\storia, L. I. 
* * x 
A History of TEXTILE WORLD 
Editor TEXTILE WorLD: 
| receive my TEXTILE WorRLD week- 


ly and I know it is the best textile 
paper printed. Would vou tell me 
how many years you have printed 


TEXTILE Wor-p as | have one pub- 
lished by Guild & Lord, dated August, 
1889. To read this today is very in- 
teresting. 
Thanking 
wanted. 


vou for information 


James I. Moran, 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Wade's Fibre & Fabric was started 
in March, 1884, by Wade & Miller. 
\fter the first three issues 
Miller, retired. H.G. Lord, who had 
been with the concern from the start, 
purchased Miller’s half interest and 
was joint owner with Wade until the 
latter part of 1887, when he formed a 
partnership with Mr. Guild, starting 
TEXTILE Wortp, the first issue of 
which appeared in January, 1888. 

The Manufacturers Review & In- 
dustrial Record, the first issue of 
which was published in August, 1868, 
was purchased by Mr. Lord in 1896 
and merged with TExTILE Wor LD. 
The Textile Record, of Philadelphia, 
was established in 188 and this was 
merged with TEXTILE WorLD in 1903, 
the name being changed to Te-ttle 
World Record. In 1915 Textile 
World Record and Textile Manufac- 
turers Journal were merged to form 
TEXTILE WorLp. It therefore can be 
strictly claimed that there has been 
continuous publication of what is now 
the TEXTILE WorLD as direct lineal 
descendants 1868. 

As a matter of incidental interest 
it may be stated that the earliest files 
of these papers are in our office, They 
advertisements which 

uninterruptedly 
still continued in 


two or 


trom 


contain certain 


have been running 
and are 


WORLD. 


ever since 


TEXTILE 


Toronto, Ont. The Bruck Silk Mills, 
Ltd., Cowansville, Que., have moved 
their Ontario office from the McKinnon 
Building to 94 Wellington St., West, 
where a larger display space will be 
available. 
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The new dull finishes 


can be easily produced 


BRIGHT days lie just ahead for the dull-finish 
fabric. Wearied of over-much luster, the public 
is now veering, as usual, toward the other extreme. 
It wants richness still, but a richness that is more 
restrained, more subtle. 

To secure the desired effects, alert manufac- 
turers are using Celanese brand yarn. Finishes 
of any desired degree of dullness are imparted to 
the fabric, right at the dyehouse, in a manner 
simple, sure, and exceedingly economical. These 
finishes are permanent under all conditions of 
service. They can be applied to Celanese 
brand yarn, alone. 

Patterns in self-tones may easily be secured 
by passing the dull-finished fabric under a hot 
printed roller. 


We shall gladly provide detailed 


information upon request 


CELANESE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
BRAND YARNS 


The AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Lid 


15 EAST 26TH STREET, NEW YORK 
WORKS AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


ANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of 
t neri r 








rin 
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Chargers and Control 
Eqiripment for Charging Batteries 
Used in Trucks 


s a result of modifications of de- 
sign, the General Electric Co. is now 
marketing a complete new line of bat- 
tery charging equipments in uniform 
frame sizes. These equipments con- 
sist of (1) motor generators, and (2) 
unit control sections. They are par- 
ticularly applicable to the multiple 
charging of batteries used in electric 
industrial trucks, electric road trucks 
and storage battery locomotives. 

fhe motor generators are designed 
to operate at speeds .running from 
1800 r. p. m., for the sizes up to 35 
kilowatts, to 1,200 r. p. m. on larger 
Stocks will be carried of out- 
fits for such special voltages as 32, 
45 and 55, together with the standard 
115-volt type. Especial attention has 
been paid to liberality of design. Com 
mutators and brushes have ample ca- 
pacity for the high currents required 
with respect to the KW. rating. 

The generators are flat compounded 
between no load and three-quarter 
load, and have slightly drooping char- 
acteristics beyond the three-quarter 
load point. The rise in voltage be- 
tween these two load points is com- 
paratively small. A complete new line 
of unit control sections for these mo- 
tor generators has been announced. 
[hese will be furnished either as part 
of the complete charging equipment 
or separately. An important feature 
of the design is compactness, making 
it possible to control a large number 
of circuits in a limited space. 

[he general line consists of two- 
circuit sections designed for manual 
control of the charging rate and the 
terminating of the charge by means 
t a  contact-making ampere-hour 
meter located on the truck. Such a 
section includes, for each circuit, a 
lial switch for the resistor; a meter 
reading switch; an indicating lamp; 
a double-pole, undercurrent and shunt- 
trip contactor with two auxiliary cir- 
cuit contacts; a fuse mounted con- 
Vveniently on the back of the board, 
ind a resistor, also on the back of 
the board. 

By means of the indicating lamp 
the operator can tell when the battery 
's connected to the section. The cur- 
rent is controlled and adjusted by 
‘turning the dial switch handle. Am- 
pere- and volts are read by the meter- 
reading switch in connection with a 
voltmeter and ammeter common to all 


Circuits, 


sizes 


rcurrent protection is provided 
fuse, and protection against re- 
‘ers. is furnished by the undercur- 
fit ontactor. Automatic shut-down 
t end of the charge is accom- 
| by the shunt trip device which 
8 an integral part of the under-cur- 
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NEW MACHINERY 





rent circuit breaker, this circuit being 
energized from the line and completed 
through an ampere-hour meter mount- 
ed on the electric truck or locomotive. 

An important feature of the con- 
struction is the ease with which a 
single section with its two resistors 
may be removed in a unit if necessary. 
This is accomplished by removtng 
four cap screws at the corners of the 
panel and detaching the vertical bus 
bars from the back of the resistor 
supports. The entire section may then 
be easily slid out. 

Any number of control secttons can 
be combined with generator sections 
to make a complete panel. 
modified forms of sections are avail 
able and will be furnished for any 
set of 


Various 


thus covering 


every condition of battery charging. 


circumstances, 





Backwinder for Silk 


High Speed Spindle Gives Large 
Capacity 


\ backwinder for full fashion serv 
ice and embodying several new fea- 
tures has recently been placed on the 
market by Jacob K. Altemus, Phila 
delphia, Pa., and is designated as Type 
2-B No. 25. This new machine insures 
high speed rewinding of silk yarns 
without danger of splitting the yarn 
or cutting the porcelain varn guides. 
It is equipped with self-oiling bear- 
ings. ' 

The spindle speed is 1450 r. p. m., 
and the capacity per minute per spin- 
dle is 325 vds. This allows for wind 
ing back over 2 2 5 Ibs. of a 5 thread 
silk in an 8-hour working day. The 
output on 27 spindles is 64 lbs. per 
8-hour day. This production is de 
clared possible when a normal barrel- 
shaped wind is used, but a full swell 
wind will allow for a greater varn 
content per cone. The knitting yarn 
package is patented. 

There are emulsion rollers placed 
above the spindles in such a manner 
that a constant and uniform applica- 
tion of the emulsion is assured, since 
the thread runs over these rollers con- 
tinuously and is carefully controlled. 

Jacob K. Altemus declares that 
with this new type machine there will 
by no underwind, and that seconds 
and press-offs will be less numerous ; 
while with such high speed, the cost 
per spindle will be less and a finer 
grade of hosiery may be manufac- 
tured from the backwound 


varn. 
*ProvipENcE, R. I. The Crescent 
Braid Co., Inc., recently noted incor- 


porated with capital of 100 shares of no 
par value stock, has started the manu- 
facture of wire products, cables and 
cords in leased quarters at 289 Thur- 
bers St... I. J. Schwed is president of the 
new company, and E. S. 
treasurer. 


Sapinsley, 
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AND PROCESSES 


Interchangeable Bobbin 


Removable Base Improves Machin- 
ing and Extends Use 


The illustration 
shows an interchangeable bobbin re 
cently patented (U. S. patent 
539) by A. D. Muller, 873 Cooper St., 
Beverly, N. J. It is equipped with a 
removable base, which permits proper 


accompanying 


1,590. 





Bobbin 


With Removable Base 


machining of the interior for secur- 
ing an even balance of the bobbin and 
also makes possible the use of a num- 
ber of base plates for adapting the 
bobbin to practically any spinning 
machine or machine of similar type. 
\ further detail of the invention is a 
knurled exterior of the body which 
provides a roughened surface for pre- 
venting the slipping of the thread or 
yarn. 

The bobbin consists of a_ hollow 
frusto-conical body 5 (see drawing) 
that is open at its enlarged end and 
internally threaded at 6 for receiving 
an interchangeable disk-like face 7 
which may be made to suit any type 
of spindle. The material used in the 
construction of the bobbin is a non- 
corrosive metal, which is not affected 
by moisture or softeners, does not re- 
quire constant shellacing, will not 
split or chip off, and is practically {n- 
destructible. 


RECENT TEXTILE 
1,596, 222 


COTTON gin. 220. 


lusek, Needville, Tex 


PATENTS 
Frank I. Ba 


Cotron, Humidifying finisher laps of 
1,596,715. James L. Byers and Rob 
bert S. Mitchem, Alexander City, 
Ala 

Dyrt and making, Anthracene. — 1,596,- 
528-9. Ivan Gubelmann, South Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Assignor , to The 
Newport Chemical Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Dye and manutacture, Anthracene 


1,596,130-1 
Milwaukee, 
Newport 
Wis 


DYESTUFF of the 


Ivan Gubelmann, South 
Wis 
Chemical Co., 


Assignor to Thi 
Milwaukee 


inthraquinone series 


Oxazine 1,596,460 Robert | 
Schmidt and Berthold Stein, Elbet 
teld, Germany. Assignors to Gras 
selli Dvestuff Cory New York 
Ts 

IEXTRACTORS, Satety device for 1,596, 
696 James © Tow, Chicago, [11 


\ssignor to The American Laundry 
Machinery Co., Norwood, O 
IFarrics, Machine for making 
pile 1,596,527. Alfred A. Grundy 
Phila., Pa. <Assignor of one-third 
to said Alired A. Grundy, one-third 
to George Grushlaw, and one-third 
to John Sichel, all of Phila., Pa. 
oomM shuttles, Yarn tensioning for. 
1,595,708. George M. Cheney, South- 
bridge, Mass. Assignor to Litchfield 
Shuttle ¢ O., Southbridge, Mass 
oM, Terry-pile-fabric. 1,595,289. Au- 
gustin J. Chevrette, Worcester, Mass. 
Assignor to Crompton and Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 


knitted 


Looms, Filling-feeler mechanism for. 
1,595,941. Simeon S. Jackson, Boston, 
Mass. Assignor to The Stafford Com 


pany, Boston, Mass. 

Looms, Friction let-off for 
Richard G. Turner, Worcester, Mass 
Assignor to Crompton and Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Looms, Harness motion for. 1,595,271 
William M. Wattie, Worcester, Mass 
Assignor to Crompton and Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Looms, Warp stop motion for. 1,595,543. 
Harry A. Davis, Hopedale, Mass. As 
signor to Draper Corporation, Hope 
dale, Mass, 


TENSION and 


1,595,265 


let-off device. 1,595,380. 
Carl V. a Christensen, Attleboro, 
Mass. Assignor to Wardwell Braid 
ing Machine Co., Portland, Me. 


TEXTILE machinery, Brush for cleaning. 
1,595,726. George L. Pierce, Lowell, 
Mass. 


TEXTILE-marking machine. 1,595,364. 
Walter G. Spain, Danville, Va. As- 
signor to Kaumagraph Co., New York, 
Ne 

‘Wert-detecting mechanism. 1,595,249. 
Eppa H. Ryon, Waltham, Mass. As- 
signor to Crompton and Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

YARN-winding . machines, Stop 
for. 1,595,705. John J. 
Leicester, Eng. 

YARNS, cords, ropes, slivers, and the like, 
Machine for winding. 1,595,818. 
Henry J. W. Bliss, Leeds, Eng. As- 
signor to The British Research Asso- 
ciation for the Woolen and Worsted 
Industries, Leeds, Eng. 


motion 
Cannon, 
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Du Pont Chemical Control Assures du Pont Quality 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


DU PONT RAYON CO. table 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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(ross-Bar Elimination 


Methods Employed for Evening 
Warp Let-Off 
By Carl A. Luft 

For the purpose of maintaining a 
yniform let-off of the warp during 
the weaving operation, silk looms are 
equipped with a rope or chain friction 
device on the loom beam. This con- 
sists essentially of a rope that en- 
circles the loom-beam head _ several 
times and has attached to one end a 
heavy weight, while to the other end 
is fastened a much lighter counter- 
weight. During the operation of the 
loom, the warp is slowly drawn from 
the loom beam and woven into cloth. 
If a heavyweight fabric is being 
made, little difficulty will be en- 
‘ountered in regard to the unwind- 
g of the warp, but if a lightweight 
fabric having a low number of picks 
per inch is being made, the uneven let- 
off of the warp may become apparent. 
lhis is especially true when light satin 
fabrics, messalines, also certain crepe 
iabrics and so on, are being woven. 

If the warp is let off with an in- 
termittent motion, bars will be formed 
icross the fabric. These are referred 
to by different names, such as cross- 
bars, shires, barré marks, and so on. 
\t times it is extremely difficult to 
eliminate the foregoing difficulties, 
and the loom-fixer’s ingenuity is fre- 
quently taxed to obtain perfect cloth. 
Probably the most common remedy is 
to freely apply talc or powdered soap- 
stone to the ropes, working it be- 
tween the several coils and also under 
the ropes. Besides talc, graphite is 
also used; however, while very serv- 
iceable, it is objectionable since it is 
dirty to use. 

Various mechanical contrivances 
have been devised in the mill machine 
shops that are slipped on the ropes 
and act with the motion of the beam, 
causing the ropes to slide more freely 
and let off the warp more uniformly. 
Of these devices, one of the simplest 
and also one of the most satisfactory 
is a small metallic casting shaped 
somewhat like a collar button. 
Several of these are slipped between 
the strands of the ropes at intervals 
in the lengths of rope encircling the 


beam head. The effect of this is to 
‘cep the ropes separated so soap- 
stone or graphite may be sprinkled 


ilereon and easily worked between 
the ropes and the pulleys. Moreover, 
the coils of the ropes, since they are 
kept apart, will not bind so firmly on 
t ullevs. The smooth, uniform 
et-olf thus obtained will result in the 
Production of a fabric that displays 
no cross-bars. 


July Wool Mill Activity 
W\suineton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has announced 
ics on active and idle wool 
machinery for July, 1926, based on 
‘s received from 931 manufac- 
turers, operating 1,109 mills. This is 


exclusive of ro manufacturers, oper- 
ating 18 mills, who failed to report 
tor the month. The accompanying 
table 


rives the percentages active and 
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idle, and comparative 
1926, and July, 1925: 


figures for June, 


Looms 
Wider 50 in. Spinning 
than reed Spindles 
50 in. space Carpet Sets 
reed = or and of 


Wool- Wors- 
Month — space rug cardsCombs en __ ted 
Per cent active of total number of machines 


less 


July, 1926. 54.8 63.5 64.8 72.5 66.9 68.7 60.3 
June, 1926. 56.6 64.0 65.1 74.4 638.0 70.3 62.2 
July, 1925 63.6 69.9 73.2 78.6 65.5 76.4 60.6 
Per cent active of total hours (maximum single-shift 
capacity 
July, 1926. 52.6 52.6 54.9 67.7 67.8 65.9 55.7 
June, 1926. 57.2 57.4 58.1 74.5 67.8 71.1 59.1 
July. 1925. 60.7 51.6 65.4 79.8 65.0 78.6 53.9 


Care of Floors 
Random Notes Made by a Mechan- 
ical Superintendent 

The top floor boards in the truck- 
ing lanes should always be laid paral- 
lel to the direction of traffic so as to 
facilitate the laying of new boards 
when repairs become necessary. 

Badly splintered floors, particularly 


not be 
as serious accidents may 
result from splinters getting into the 
feet of employes. 
Wood floors should 


from oil as possible. Oil-soaked floors 


in the trucking lanes, should 


tolerated, 


ei 
be Kept as tree 


are fire hazards. 
much 


\s a 


result the floors are rendered slippery 


and accident 
often use 
soap in washing factory floors 


great 


Scrub-women too 


immediately after washing, and many 
accidents, some serious, have resulted. 

Concrete and machinery 
foundations should be kept free from 
oil, which if 


floors 


remain will 
render the floor poruus and cause the 
concrete to crumble. 

The floor under driving heads of 


allowed to 


such machines as roving and spinning 
frames should be protected from oil 
by tin, zinc or galvanized metal sheets 
soldered at the joints so make 
them tight. 


is TO 


Power Data Sheets 


By F. S. Root 


POWER REQUIRED 
TO OPERATE 


CARPET ®& RUG WEAVING MCHY 
(CONT) 


30 H.-P. Motor belted to 
+wo shafts, totalling 300; 
ana driving emer 
24-spinning machines 
| —18" x 183" Ray-conveyor. 


S HP Motor, belted to 
30 feet of shafting, and 
driving — 
1—American 24“ Planer, 
2-American 6” Lathes, 
|- Power tHack- saw, 
2- Barnes Drills, 
\- Emery- wheel 


; H.-P. Meror . driving a 
ailey oot fan. (on the 
heating - system). 

Sit F Mater. beltedto 40' 
shart, driving 4 Singer Sew- 
ing Machines. 

oP Moras belted to 15° 
Shaft, ring Singer Sewing Mers 


R. driving Sin 
in machina. ” 







POWER REQUIRED 
TO OPERATE 
KNITTING MILL MCHY. (CONT) 


4-744 P motors , individuel 

4 belted to tables ; 

Cath Ft 36 Union 
m 


Special s rs ana 
Stam coverers. 


4-5 H-P. motors. cack beltea! 
° oteble driving 36 
assorted mates of 
S@wina- machines 
|—5 WP. belted to ao line- 
Shaft ariving 10 Cooper 
rib mechines 
|-3 W-P. moter, belted to 
a line-Shoft. Ariving S- 
A4dend winders - 
I-3 W-P motor. beltea 4° a 
line-shafe, Arivin 1o- 
4o0-ena winders 
































TOTAL CONN. LOAD. 
IS MOTORS. TOTAL W-P 
RATINGS = 130 W.7 




























POWER REQUIRED 
TO OPERATE 
KNITTING MILL MACHY. 


+ 
Men's Knitted Underwear 
AVERAGE . 
1275 Garments Daily. 


All yarn used purchased 
MOTORS E LOADS 


— 25 4-P motor, driving a 
shaft carryin th 
Gessener dappers- 

|- 20 H_ Pmotor. beltea te 

ine -Shaft, carrying 
34 Wildman latch-necdle 
Knitting machines , of- 
)4 +20-inch diameters - 

\- 1S H-P. motor, belted toa 
line-shaf+. Ariving 13 
Wildman laich- needle 
Koitting machines, (18°x12% 

—[0 H.-P motor, bel+ed to o 

line shaft, driving I] 

Wildman lath-nesdle Kinet 

Fing Machines (14 *s 22° As) 








POWER REQUIRED 
TO OPERATE 
A SMALL KNITTING MILL 


PRODUCT. 

General Line of knit goods. 
AVERAGE OUTPUT 

GO Doz. garments daily 
All yarn used 1s purchased . 


MOTORS % LOADS. 
\-~20 H.P._ Moror, belied 
to 7 Ft. line shaft. and 
driving | Scott +Williams 
circular interlock knitters 
of the following diameters, 
I-17 t-16" 2-15", 1-14 
1-13”, 1-12", 1-11% 1-10*, 1-8°. 
One G.W. Payne 48 spindle 
One cloth- turner, 
One 5 K-W. lighting generator: 


J-SH.P Motor, belted 
toa45 ft. line-shaft, 
driving the following - 
One Singer seamer. 
Two Metropolitan seamers, 





Above is presented the twentieth group of a series of 
records showing power required to operate various machines. 
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Plans for Greenville Show 


Large Annex to Textile Hall 
Necessary to House Exhibits 
GREENVILLE, S. C.—W. G. Sirrine, 

president of the Southern Textile Ex- 

position announced last week that all 
plans for the next exposition, 

Nov. 1 to 6, in Textile Hall are 

completed. 
rhrough the cooperation of Mrs. 

J. W. Atkinson, D. Wardlaw 

Sam R. Zimmerman and the execu- 

tors of the estate ot James H. Wood- 

side, the land adjoining Textile Hall 


the 


Moore, 


has been secured for a large steel 
annex. This will be supplied by the 
Truscon Steel Co. through its local 


representative, the Greenville Steel & 
koundry Co. The annex will be 200 
feet long and 60 feet wide, and will 
house important 
committee has 
pointed and is at work. 


many exhibits. 


very been ap- 
The program 
for the week is being laid out by the 
Citizens’ Committee, of which Capt. 
Reid Elkins is chairman, and all the 
other committees are closely cooperat- 
ing with them. There will be some- 
thing going on every day during the 
Exposition, the principal event being 
the Convention of the Southern 
tile The arrangements 
for the entertainment of this body is 
in the hands of the Convention Com- 
mittee, of which Edwin 
chairman. 


lex 
\ssociation. 


Howard is 


The color scheme of the decorations 
this vear will be dark green and white. 
Mrs. B. T. Whitmire is 
decorator. 


the official 


Karle Mauldin, who is now a resi- 
dent .of Florida, has consented to re- 
turn to Greenville and be associated 
with the exposition as manager. Mr. 
Mauldin thoroughly understands the 
work of exposition management and 
is personally acquainted with prac- 
tically every exhibitor. He is an ex- 
perienced engineer and contractor and 
will have charge of the erection of the 
steel annex and the putting of the 
equipment therein. 


S. T. A. Convention at Green- 
ville on Nov. 5 

The Southern Textile Association 
will hold its regular fall convention 
at Greenville, S. C., Nov. 5, 1926. 
This date is during the Southern Tex 
tile Exposition which will be held at 
lextile Hall, Greenville, Nov. 1 to 6. 
[In all probability the usual S. T. A. 
banquet will give place to a luncheon 


on 


on Nov. 5 as the association execu- 
tives believe that this change will 
meet the convenience of the greatest 


number of members and result in best 


ittendance. 


Army Asks for Bids on Tape 
and Leggin Cloth 


PHitADELPHIA.—Proposals fer sup- 


plying the Depot Quartermaster, 
U. S. Army, with 621,706 yds., olive 
drab cotton tape and 67,213 yds., of 


leggin cloth, have been invited. These 
bids will be opened at the depot, 21st 
and Oregon ave., Sept. 7, at 10 a. m,, 
eastern standard time, both materials 
meeting Governinent specifications. 
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They Washed a Sock 21 Times 


without washing out their trademark 


[ Based on an interview with Mr. J. A. MORGAN, 


To test out the durability of 
the trademark on Gordon Hos- 
iery, Mr. J. A. Morgan of the 
Brown Durrell Company kept a 
record of one pair of socks worn 
by his little daughter. Back and 
forth to the laundry this pair of 
socks went—21 trips in all. 

When holes appeared, the 
socks were darned, then worn 
and washed again. But after 
the 21 washings the little Gor- 
don Hosiery trademark on the 
toe was still quite as legible as 
when the sock came out of the 
box brand new. Even 21 wash- 
ings had failed to wear out the 
mark! 

But the Brown Durrell Co., 
makers of Gordon Hosiery, did 
not always enjoy such satisfac- 
tion with the permanence of its 
markings. In fact, applying 
this trademark used to be one 
of their urgent problems, when 
they used to stamp their trade- 
mark on hosiery with a wet 
transfer. For the mark quickly 
rubbed off and disappeared. 
After one washing it was usu- 
ally impossible to identify the 
brand as Gordon Hosiery. 

And Brown Durrell Co. 
rightly felt that as a result they 
were losing a valuable tie-up 
with their advertising efforts. 


Water Spotting Now Prevented 


But besides the lack of dura- 
bility the wet transfers were far 
from satisfactory in many other 
respects. They caused frequent 
water spotting. They damaged 
hosiery. Literally gallons of 
cleaning fluid had to be used to 
sponge wet goods. It was a 
nuisance and an expense. 


But about two or three years 


of the BROWN DURRELL CoO. 














ago, Brown Durrell was 
emancipated from their 
trademarking troubles, 
when they adopted the 
Kaumagraph DRY Trans- 
fer method of marking. 

What a difference! For, 
according to Mr. Morgan 
of the Brown Durrell Co., this 
method has eliminated spoilage 
from water spotting; the mills 
prefer this method because it 1s 
easier to apply, and above all 
the mark actually lasts as long 
as the hosiery itself. ‘The per- 
manence of the Kaumagraph- 
applied mark,” says Mr. Mor- 
gan, “is a big help in our adver- 
tising campaign because it keeps 
the word Gordon on the hosiery 
indefinitely.” 


Uses Lithographic Service, Too 


Mr. Morgan states that the 
Brown Durrell Co. also enjoys 
unusual satisfaction with the 
Lithographic Service Depart- 
ment of the Kaumagraph Co. 
The beautiful three-color Gor- 
don hosiery package, to which 
the illustration shown here 
scarcely does justice, is a sample 
of the work of this Department. 


The trademark transfer on the 
stocking at left was applied with 
Kaumagraph Transfers. The 
Gordon box label, illustrated 
below, was produced by Kauma- 
graph’s Lithographic  Depart- 
ment. In the original this box 
is a beautiful red and green and 


old, 





Kaumagraph is the only com- 
pany that offers the twin service 
of trademark transfers and hos- 
iery packing. You will find, as 
others have found, that it ts a 
great convenience to buy all such 
requirements from the same one 
source. Send today for samples 
of Kaumagraph Lithographic 
work and Kaumagraph Trans- 
fers and learn why the entire 
textile industry has hailed Kau- 
magraph’s Twin Service as a 
boon 


KAUMAGRAPH CO., 
| 350-356 West 31st St., N. Y. 
Please send full information 


regarding Kaumagraph Twin 
| Service. 


, Waee...... 





Address cee 
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New Construction and Additions 

PrepMont, Ata. The Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co. has built an addition to 
its office and installed a complete dis- 
tributing system in the opening room of 
the plant. 


SpINDALE, N. C. The Spencer Mills 
Co. has awarded contract for the erec- 
tion of 15 homes for employes. All 
will have modern conveniences and will 


be comfortable and attractive. Hix 
Hill is the contractor. 

Tarsoro, N. C. The Fountain Cot- 
ton Mills have installed 2,000 new 


spindles, increasing the total spindleage 
{ that plant to 14,256. 


Cuester, Pa. The Aberfoyle Mfg. 
Co. has awarded a general contract to 
\V. Provost, Jr., Chester, for a one- 
tory and basement addition to its mill, 

x 71 ft., brick and reinforced con- 


¢ 


rete, on which work will begin at once. 
Jackson, R. I. The Jackson Mills, 
Inc. have installed a 120 h. p. engine so 
they are no longer dependent for oper- 
iting power upon water, as in the past. 
The two water wheels which have run 
the mills since they were built in 1820, 
continue to be the 


i" 
Nil 


main power 
unit however. 

*GaFFNEY, S. C. The Gaffney Mfg. 
Co. is completing construction of 100 
new houses for operatives. 

Rock Hur, 3s. C.. The Wymojo 
Yarn Mills have secured a_ building 
permit for a small addition to their 
] 
plant 

*Dattas, Tex. The C. R. Miller 


Mfg. Co. has virtually completed the in- 
stallation of 5,000 additional spindles 
in its Dallas plant and expects to have 
the new equipment in full operation by 
Sept. 15. The original building, 410 x 
104 ft., has been extended 150 ft. to 
house the additional spindles which will 
raise the total spindleage of the local 
plant to 15,000. Two new warehouse 
mpartments and 20 houses for oper- 
itives have also been constructed there. 
Work will start in the near future on 
nlargements at the company’s mills at 
McKinney and Waco, Tex., where it is 
planned to install 5,000 and 2,500 new 
spindles, respectively. 


Fact and Gossip 

Huntsvitte, Ara. It is reported 
at the Chamber of Commerce has re- 
eived assurances of the location of two 
ig cotton mills and a bleachery in or 
near Huntsville within the next few 
m Names of the proposed plants 
are not obtainable at this time nor is it 
possible to confirm the reports. 


Nrw  Lonpon, Conn. The Onon- 
iga Textile Mills are in operation five 
and one half days per week. 

Bionerorp, Me. Agent Howard R. 
Wh 


ead of the Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
as anounced that as 90% of the work- 


ates previous mention of project. 








ers at the plant are in favor of work- 


ing during Labor Day week the fall 
vacation will be omitted. 
*LowELL, Mass. A_ hearing on the 


question of whom to appoint to serve as 
coreceiver with Charles F. Rowley for 
the Hamilton Mfg. Co. will be held at 


10 a. m., Sept. 3, according to a notice 


recently sent to stockholders. Follow- 
ing the declination of Frederick A. 
Flather, treasurer of the Boott Mills, 


Lowell, to act as coreceiver, several un- 
successful conferences have been held 
over the appointment of some one to act 
in his stead. 


New Beprorp, Mass. The Beacon 
Mfg. Co. has resumed full time opera 
tions following 


for many 


a period of curtailment 
months. 


THORNDIKE, Mass. The local prop- 
erty of the Thorndike Co., which sus- 
pended operations last year when the 


plant was consolidated with that at West 
Warren, Mass., is to be sold 
auction early in the fall. 

Freeman & Co., Philadelphia 
ton, will be in charge of 


at public 
Samuel T. 
and Bos- 


the saie. 


WersTER, Mass. Automatic stokers 
are to be installed in the power plant of 
the East Village mill Slater & 
Sons, Inc., as part of the coal burning 
system that is to replace oil burners. 


of SS. 


West WarreNX, Mass. The Thorn- 
dike Co., which announced a shut down 
of the entire Warren division from Aug. 
28 until Sept. 7 for vacations has can- 
celled the order and the plant operated 
as usual this week. 

New York Mitts, N. Y. The New 
York Mills Corp. is now operating on 
full time day schedules 
working force. 


N.Y. company, to be 
known as Art Looms, Inc., has _ been 
formed by Rodney Wilcox Jones and 
John P. Liddy, president and treasurer, 


with a norma! 


Utiea, A new 


respectively, of the Augusta Knitting 
Corp., to take over the business of the 
Bowes Mfg. Co., of Utica. The new 


company will produce a fine line of drap- 
ery and upholstery fabrics, decorative 
bedspreads, etc., using the jacquard looms 
now installed in the Bowes plant. 


Concorp, N. C. The Locke Cotton 
Mills Co. resumed operations Aug. 30 
after a week’s shut down. 


NeEwserry, S. C. The Newberry Cot- 
ton Mills have resumed operations fol- 
lowing a two wecks’ shut down for the 


usual summer vacation. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 


*CuHicaco, Itt. The Olson Rug Co. 
has awarded a general contract to the 
Linquist Construction Co., Chicago, for 
the construction of the initial unit of its 
proposed mill at Crawford and Diversey 
Sts., to be five-story and basement, re- 
inforced concrete and brick, with terra 
cotta trim, 156 x 270 ft., estimated to 


cost $400,000, with equipment. F. E. 
Davidson, 53 West Jackson Blvd., is 
architect. 


CAMDEN, ME. The Woolen 


Maine 


Mills, Inc.. a new company which is 
now in process of incorporation, has pur- 
chased the plant of the old Mt. Battie 
Mill and plans to begin operations soon. 
The Mt. Battie Mill is an eight set mill 
with 40 looms. 
cern, headed by 
Brookline, Mass., 
manufacture of 
kets. 


It is said the new con- 
Arthur Bronstein of 
will specialize in the 
woolen cloth and blan 


Horyokr, Mass. The Germania Mills 
are having plans prepared by McCor- 
mick & Craig, Springfield, Mass., for a 
new boiler house, to be one story, 50 x 
60 ft., of concrete, brick and steel, and 
$00,000. The 
two boilers 


about 
house 


cost 


will 


new structure 
with 


matic stokers and full equipment 


Mass. The Felters Co. is 
to enlarge its dyehouse to take care of 
increasing business. 


new auto- 


MILLBURY, 


Uxsripce, Mass Work has. been 
started on an addition to the dyehouse of 
the Davis & Woolen Co, at the 


south end of the mill. 


Brown 


PoRTLAND, Ore. It is reported that the 
Portland Woolen Mills have installed 20 


new looms and two sets of cards. 
*East GREENWICH, R. I. Work is 
progressing rapidly on the addition to 
the Greenwich Mills on Division St. Re 
cent sub-contracts awarded are as fol- 
lows: Plumbing, Henry J]. Lyons Co., 
South Boston, Mass structural steel, 
John E. Cox, Fall River, Mass.; orna 
mental iron, Kilburn Lincoln Machin 
Co., Fall River; roof and sheet metal, 
Farber Roof & Sheet Metal Co., Paw 
tucket; paint. Fuller & Barker, New 
Bedford, Mass.; doors and finish, C. H 


Be wrchers, 


Salem, N. H 


Fact and Gossip 

SAN Francisco, Car The Oregon 
' Mig. Co., has announced 
plans for opening a retail store in San 
Francisco, as well as one in Seattle, 
Wash., both to open about Sept. 7. A. 
W. Parks is named manager of the 
Seattle store, and L. A. Stephenson will 
be in charge of the San Francisco shop. 


Citv. (Ore.) 


Mystic, Conn. The Mystic Woolen 
Co. is operating its plant day and night, 


as it has been for years 


Mystic, CONN The Mystic Worsted 
Mills have installed 40 warp stop mo 
tions. The mills are running full time, 


until 7:30 p. m., 
more 


and 
making a 


are starting ten 
looms, total of 40 to 


operate. 


SoutH Coventry, Conn. The Tracy 
Elliott Mills, Inc., have been placed in 


temporary receivership with the appoint- 


ment of Wilson D. Trueblood, of New 
York, as temporary receiver by Judge 
Dickenson of Connecticut, under bond 


of $25,000. The American Wool Stock 
Co., Inc., and Maurice Goldstein, of 
New York, petitioned the court for a re¢ 
ceiver as creditors to the amount of 
$2,430. The Tracy-Flliott company is 
said to owe about $90,000, but is solvent 
with assets estimated at $625,000. The 
receivership is for four months and a 
hearing is set for Sept. 10 at Rockville. 


Sanrorp, Me. In the published list 
of taxpayers for Sanford and Spring- 


vale the Sanford Mills lead with $90,- 
956.99 ; then comes the Goodall Worsted 
Co. with $72,888.86. 


Mass. Robert Gordon, re- 
ceiver of the Old Colony Woolen Mills 
Co., has been authorized by Judge Ham- 
mond of the Superior Court to distri 


*BosTon, 


bute to creditors an 82% dividend 
amounting to $107,720 out of total 
claims of $131,429. Mr. Gordon's final 
report and account has been accepted 


and approved, and he has been allowed 
$5,000 compensation for his services, 
and $7,500 for services of his counsel 


East Doucitas, Mass. The Hayward 
Woolen Co. and the Schuster Woolen 
Co. pay taxes of $10,848 and $9,971.85, 


respectively, this vear. 

Monson, Mass. The Monson Ass 
ciates, Inc., have abandoned business at 
the branch mill which was established 
in 1837 and is the oldest in town. N 
F. Rourke was president and J. H. Lon 
don general manager and superintend 
ent. The mill is owned by the W. B 
Dunn Co., Providence, R. I. The looms 
in the plant are being moved to Woon 
socket, R I Mr. London expects to 
move part of the equipment to his State 
St. mill, the operation of which 
still undecided. 


} 
i Is 


PITTSFIELD, 
Russell 
Sept. 7 


Mass. The S. N. & ( 
Mig. Co. has shut down 
for vacations and repairs 

RocHpALeE, Mass. The Rochdak 
Mills of the American Woolen Co 


which have been operating on full time 
for several 


until 


weeks have started a night 

shift in the finishing department 
“PHILADELPHIA, Pa. A charter has 
been issued to a company called Joseph 


1). Murphy, Inc., to manufacture, buy 
and deal in all textile materials, having 
a capital of $5,000. Jos. D. Murphy 
and M. A. Murray were mentioned in 
the application. This .is an incorpora 
tion of the business formerly operated 
by Jos. D. Murphy at 30th & Reed Sts., 
where woolen and worsteds goods were 


manufactured and yarns spun. Thi 
newly incorporated company has re 
cently moved to Wister Station, Ger- 


mantown, where business is being cor 
tinued along the same lines. 
Lenni Mis, Pa. Arthur Brown & 


Sons, has been chartered with a nominal 
capital of $6,000, to operate the plant 
recently acquired from Brown's 
Sons, Inc., at Lenni Mills, on the pro 
duction of Saxonies, ete. E. L. 


Geo, 


Brown, 


Media, Pa., is treasurer of the new 
company. 

Woonsocket, R. I. The Glenbrook 
Worsted Mills have made a _ voluntary 


assignment for the benefit of 
\ document filed at the 
names Otto C. J. Haufe, 
the company, as assignee. Liabilities 
are said to be in excess of assets. The 


mills are running on a practically full 
time schedule. 


creditors. 
City Hall 


secretary of 


LEBANON, ‘TENN. The Lebanon 
Woolen Mills, which have been curtail- 
ing operations for several months, are 
now running full time, both night and 
day. 
SEATTLE, 
development 


WASH. The 
committee of 


industrial 
the Seattle 
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O) carloads have left for 


point. 





me FAST 


A FIRM of Columbus, Ohio, commission 
merchants purchases from growers over a 
wide area and distributes all the way to the 
Atlantic. All buying is done from Colum- 
bus; all shipments are consigned to that 
As the cars are started, Columbus 
is informed of the car numbers, weight, 


size, class and price of the fruit. Then, from Columbus, by 
long distance calls, the products are sold in the various market 
cities—and the cars diverted and re-routed, also by telephone! 


At TEs 30 catloads of melons will leave Colo- 
rado or California for the East—and be sold and 
re-routed by telephone while rolling. Thousands 
of businesses are finding that the telephone brings 
a development that would be impossible by any 
other means. Territories are covered that the 
salesmen, traveling in person, could not reach. 
Buying and selling costs are kept low that other- 


wise would become prohibitive. A degree of 


speed is reached in selling and distribution that 
otherwise would be unattainable. Wherever it 
is desirable to increase business activity and lessen 
the cost, there long distance calls have a place. 

Is there a possibility that the telephone might 
be used still more effectively in your business ? 


Have you lately taken stock of the value to your 


business of a communication system that embraces 
17,000,000 telephones and reaches 70,000 towns? 
How many expensive trips each month might be 
saved? How much valuable time out of the 
office might be saved by occasional minutes over 
the long distance lines? Who is there important 
enough to see who cannot be reached by Long 
Distance ? 

Ask our Commercial Department in your city 
to help you take an inventory of the various ways 
Long Distance can develop your business. Such 
a study and report will gladly be made free. And 
why not make, now, that call that may pay for 
itself many times over? Distance is no obstacle. 
Tell us whom you would like to talk with, 


ee ee ee Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 





September 4, 1924 
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Mill News—Continued 


Cha: ber of Commerce has started a 
seric of surveys of the Pacific North- 
west in order that there be made a com- 
pila’ on of all information required by 
the arious industries which may in the 
futu'e seek locations in that section. 
The first survey is to include all lines 
which might be drawn upon by a 
woolen manufacturing plant. 


TORONTO, OnNT., CANADA, The 
Canadian Wool Co., Ltd., recently pur- 
chased a building having nearly 28,000 
sq. it. Of floor space, at the corner of 
Church st. and the Esplanade, Toronto, 
for storage purposes. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 
*Fonpa, N. Y. The new picking 
room addition to the plant of the 
Fonda Glove Lining Co., is ready for 
operation. 


*PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Olympia 
Full Fashioned Silk Hosiery Co., re- 
cently organized, has awarded a general 
contract to William F. Lotz, 464 
Frankford Ave., for its proposed mill 
at Vernango and Weikel Sts., to be 
two stories high 45x 100 ft., brick and 
steel frame. Joseph Cichincy, Inc., 743 
Corinthian Ave., is architect and 
engineer. 


READING, Pa. It is reported Busy 
Bee Hosiery Co., Inc., manufacturers 
of full fashioned hosiery, are increasing 
equipment by the addition of 12 full 
fashioned machines, bringing their total 
to 20. 


*KNOXVILLE, TENN. The Standard 
Knitting Mills have awarded contract 
to A. R. McMurray, local contractor, 
for erection of a new warehouse, two 
stories and basement, reinforced con- 
crete, 198x96 ft., with steel frame 
windows. A 213-ft. runway will con- 
nect the main plant with the warehouse. 


*HAMILTON, ONT., CANADA. The re- 

cently completed warehouse of the 
Mercury Mills, Ltd., is a four-story 
structure, 82 x 75 ft. Equipment of 
the Mercury plant has been increased 
by the installation of 38 additional knit- 
ting machines, four loopers and two 
sewing machines. 


Fact and Gossip 

Prorta, Itt. The Stern Knitting 
Mills, Inc., have been organized with 
capital of $150,000, and headquarters at 
1026-8 East Adams St., Peoria, to op- 
erate a local mill. The company is 
Jacob L. Stern, Ralph Bu- 


chele, and Jack Livingston, all of Peoria. 


1 +4 
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SANTVILLE, N. J. A charter of 
ration has been granted to the 


St Knitting Mills, Inc., to have a cap- 
tal $100,000. Incorporators men- 
thor were Jesse W. Starr, Lawrence 
H. Starr and Blanche L. Starr. This is 


rporation of the business of the 
Starr Knitting Mills, Inc., located at Ox- 
ve. and Griscom St., Germantown, 
Iphia. The company, as has been 
sly announced, is erecting a new 
ere and will move their machin- 
m Philadelphia, which mill will 
e di continued after removal to Pleas- 
int Manufacture of hosiery will be 
cont d., 


a way, N. J. The reorganization 
Pian ibmitted by the Milbury Atlantic 


ates previous mention of project. 


Mfg. Co., has been ratified by Judge 
Mack in the U. S. District Court. It 
provides for the immediate payment of 
45% of the claims, which aggregate 
$69,814, in cash, and 5% monthly until 
the remainder of the indebtedness is 
liquidated. The business is to be taken 
over and operated by a new corpora- 
tion to be managed by an advisory com- 
mittee consisting of three members, two 
of whom are to be selected by the credi- 
tors. Alceste R. Milbury, head of the 
old company and owner of 95% of its 
capital stock, is to head the new com- 
pany. 

Brooktyn, N. Y. The two-story 
building at 1330 Fulton St., occupied by 
the Pyramid Knitting Mills, Inc., was 
considerably damaged by fire on Aug. 29. 


Conors, N. Y. The Steadfast Mill of 
the Roff Knitting Mills, Inc., has re- 
sumed night operations after a curtail- 
ment. 


SAttspurY, N. C. The Nancy Hosiery 
Mills, Inc. are out of business. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 
Hermosa BEACH, CAL. It is reported 
the Golden State Silk Mills have re- 


ceived a shipment of new looms capable 
of raising the daily production of the 


plant from 1,600 to 3,600 yds. 


New Lonpon, Conn. The Corticelli 
Silk Co. has just completed the installa- 
tion of 150 new looms in Mill No. 5, and 
has awarded contract to Oliver Wood- 
warth Co., New London, for a new roof 
for its Mill No. 3, in which the dyeing 
for all Corticelli mills in the vicinity of 
New London is done. New machinery 
for skein dyeing was recently installed 
in the latter plant under the direction of 
A. W. Buhlmann, textile engineer, New 
York. 

*PuTNAM, Conn. Considerable ex- 
pansion in the Putnam mill of the Ed- 
ward Bloom Co. has become evident 
during the last few weeks. The com- 
pany has already installed 50% more ma- 
chines than were at the plant when pur- 
chased. A full force with day and night 
shift is at work. 

American 
Velvet Co. has just finished installing 26 
new looms. 


STONINGTON, CoNN. The 


Paterson, N. J. The Kahn Textile 
Co., 99-101 Cliff St., a co-partnership 
formed by Max, Harry, Nathan, Jacob 
and Meyer Kahn, has an equipment of 
38 looms for the manufacture of broad 
silks. Product is sold direct. 


*PATERSON, N. . The Neptune Silk 
Co., Inc., incorporated last summer with 
a capital of $100,000, operates 28 looms 
on broad silk production at 447 Grand 
St. Philip Orbach is president, and S 
Nathans, treasurer 


> 


PATERSON, N. J. B. Siegel & Son, 58 
Railroad Ave., manufacture broad silks 
having an equipment of one warper, two 
winders, one quiller and 16 box looms 


*Macunciz, Pa. The Macungie Silk 
Co. is now occupying a new addition, 
recently completed, for broad silk manu 
facture and is planning still further ex- 
pansion. 


SHAMOKIN, Pa. C. K. Eagle & Co., 
Inc. have approved plans for a new one- 
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Starting an 


Protecting 
A. C. Motors 





Place your AC motors under push-button control 
by installing EC&M Type ZO Switches. 


Type ZO Switches are built for across-the-line 
starting of squirrel cage motors up to 10 HP. When 
these switches are in service, your operators have 
only to press a push button to start or stop their 
machines, 


Type ZO Switches have their contacts immersed 
in oil so they can be safely used in corrosive atmos- 
pheres and where inflammable dusts and. gases are 
present. 


In case of overloads, lost phase or other abnormal 
conditions, your motors are completely protected 
without any blowing of fuses and costly delays. This 
protection is provided by an expansion wire trip 
which is 100% accurate and dependable. 


It is not necessary to mount the ZO Switch so that 
After the 
overload trip has opened the motor power circuit, 


it is accessible to the machine operator. 


the operator has only to wait a few seconds and then 
press his starting button to again put his machine 
in operation. He has complete control from his 


push button. 


Write for Bulletin 1048. 


£ THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 
BIRMINGHAM - BROWN MARK BL PHILADELPHIA - RSPOON 

( CHICAGO-Conway BDC CLEVELAND,OHIO PITTSBURGH-OLIVER B.0e 

CINCINNATI -i2 40104. BAN BUG SAN FRANCISO0-CALL BUILDING 

DETROIT- DIME BANK BLOG. LOS ANGELES-THOMAS MACHINERY CO. SEATTLE -570 COLMAN BLOG 

NEW YORK-SO CHURCH ST  AMERICANBANK BLDG = TORONTO-- TRADERS BANK BiG 
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“THE BROADBENT” 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


Pea THESE MACHINES ARE UNQUESTIONABLY THE 
) R:) _MOST SOLID AND SUBSTANTIALLY CON- 
STRUCTED EXTRACTORS ON THE MARKET 






It is not possible to find a more satisfactory machine. 


Extract from recent letter: 


“The last Hydro-Extractor we bought from you 
(1925) run by electricity has been so satisfactory 
that we were wondering if it would be possible to 
change our two steam driven extractors to motor 
driven extractors.......... We find that we have 
two of these machines steam driven which we would 
like to change to electric drive.” 


converted to an electric under drive identical 
with the machine illustrated at a great saving. 


Write for particulars. 


Suspended Direct Electrically-Driven Hydro-Extractor Type No. 4 


T. V. COTTER & SONS) 242%" 179 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


Southern Representative: JOHN HILL, Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 








LANE 
CANVAS BASKETS 


Have established an enviable reputation 


among mill men for economical and uni- 





formly satisfactory performance. 





OBLONG STYLE 


Made also square. Some are Standard for 30 years ROUND STYLE 

perforated for steaming. Others All Lane baskets built on spring 
mounted on sturdy casters. All steel frame with flexible eye 
are verfectly smooth inside. joints. The yielding quality of 


this construction prevents bend- 
ing or breaking. 


Write for Catalog No. 90. 


W.T. LANE & BROS. — Manufacturers — POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 





Old Broadbent Steam driven extractors can be 


ie 


= 
—~ @ 
= 
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Mill News—Continued 


st addition, brick, steel and concrete, 
, hich construction will begin at once. 
It v ‘ll be equipped primarily for dyeing 


service. 


ENA Vista, VA. The Buena Vista 
Tex ile Corp., recently noted incorpor- 
ated with capital of $10,000, will start 
the manufacture of broad silks at once 

plant formerly operated by the 
Buea Vista Throwing Co., which it has 
leased. The new company, of which 
Charles H. Huber is president and Harry 
Kaplan, treasurer, has an equipment of 
$2 looms and four warpers for initia! 
operations. 


Fact and Gossip 


*PateRSON, N. J. Following a com- 
position settlement for the Frobac Silk 
Co., with understanding that assets were 
to be turned back to company, August 
\. Fischer, receiver, has been ordered to 
appear in the Federal District Court at 
Newark, Sept. 7, to explain why the 
goods and chattels: have not been re- 
turned. The court action follows a com- 
plant of Walter F. Backalan, secretary 
ani treasurer of the company. 


*ALBURTIS. Pa. A report filed in the 
S. District Court, Philadelphia, by 
Harry Boreth, receiver in equity, shows 
that the affairs of the Mapele Silk Mills, 
f Alburtis, have been wound up, its 
assets liquidated, its debts paid, and a 
small balance turned over to the receivers 
i the Mapele Silk Mfg. Co., the parent 
organization. Judge Dickinson has con- 
firmed the receiver’s account and direct- 
d that he be discharged, and his surety 
relieved of further liability. 


RAYON 


New Construction and Additions 

New Castie, Det. The Delaware 
Rayon Co. has work in progress on as- 
sembling equipment for the first unit of 
ts proposed local mill, on site of the 
rmer plant of the Bethlehem Steel 
and expects to begin production 
vithin the next two to three weeks. The 
plant will consist of seven units in all, 
and is slated for completion late in the 
iall of next year. It is expected to give 
employment to more than 500 operatives 
ring the next 12 months. 


Fact and Gossip 

CHESTER, Pa. Fire of undetermined 
rigin started in plant of Samuel A. 
Wood Co., rayon tops, noils, etc., on 
\ug. 25, causing about $40,000 damage 
t and several other plants in the 
ity. Oliver North’s, 14th & Crosby 





> ‘arnetter of worsted and woolen 
vaste. plant was damaged as well as 
the K. Lamb Machinery Co. Plant 
Samuel A. Wood Co. was damaged 
extent of $25,000 according to 
es, the Oliver North mill at 
“00 and the machinery company about 
—, 
DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 
Maleate 


New onstruction and Additions 

P DELPHIA, Pa. Application for 
r of incorporation of a com- 
be called Perfection Hosiery 
& Finishing Co., will be made 

pt . to engage in a dyeing, finish- 


tes previous mention of project 


ing and printing business. Application 
is being made by Ember, Outterson & 
Fuges, solicitors. This will be a con 
tinuation of the business that has been 
carried on under the name Perfection 
Finishing Works, at the N. E. corner 
of Hunting Park Ave. & Marshall St., 


dyeing and finishing all kinds of hosiery. | 


This plant had a capacity of 500 dozen 
daily. After charter has been received 
the new name, Perfection Hosiery Dye- 
ing & Finishing Co., will be used and 
the previous name discontinued. Officers 
of the new corporation will be an- 
nounced in the near future. The com- 
pany will move early in September to 
3819 Frankford Ave., where larger and 
more modern facilities are available, 
having outgrown the quarters at Hunt- 
ing Park & Marshall St. 


*RoyersForp, Pa. A charter has been 
granted to a company called Roth & 
Greer, Inc., having a capital of $20,000, 
to bleach, dye, mercerize, wind and nap 
piece goods. This company, as pre- 
viously announced in_ these 


columns, | 


has already started work on equipping 


the Mingo property here and making 
alterations in it for their purpose. 


Fact and Gossip 
Paterson, N. J. The Monitor Piece 
Dyeing & Finishing Co.. recently formed 
with a capital of $125,000, to operate a 
local plant, will be represented by 
Joseph Carroll, 141 West Broadway, 
Paterson, one of the incorporators. The 
other incorporators are 
Pumagalli and I. Tomai. 


Arcana. R. I 


Cranston, R. 


Chester L. Eddy, of 
manent receiver of the Nutex Mills, 
Ine... under bond of $5,000. Mr. Eddy, 
who bas been acting as temporary re- 
ceiver since Aug. 11, in his preliminary 
report to the court, recommended the 
sale of the mill as a going concern, and 
the court appointed John H. Williams 
ard Herbert Tow annraisers of mach 
inerv of the mill, and E. Tudor Gross 
as appraiser of the real estate 


MISCELLANEOUS 





New Construction and Additions 

San Francisco, CAL. The Tubbs 
Cordage Co. has given out a group of 
miscellaneous awards for the comple- 
tion of its proposed one-story storage 
and distributing building at 22d & Iowa 
Sts., including sheet metal work to the 
Capitol Art Metal Co.:; roofing, Malott 
& Peterson, and steel rolling doors, 


Joseph V. | 


I., has been appointed per- | 


Kennerson Mfg. Co., all of San Fran- 


cisco. The general contract was re- 
cently let to the P. J. Walker Co., 
Sharon Bldg. 


*VANCOUVER. WASH. Reorganiza- 
tion of the Washington-Oregon Linen 
Mills Co. has been perfected, articles of 
incornoration having been filed Aug. 23 
at Olvmpia. The comnany will have a 
capital stock of $400,000. The ma- 
chinerv which was shipped to Vancouver 
for the old company, and which has 
been stored there, will be used by the 
new company which now takes it over 
\ building which has been vacated by 
the Multnomak Truck Co.. is to he used 
for the mill. The board of directors 
consists of J. Sidney Starling, W. B 
Dubois, J. B. Atkinson, C. E. McCall, 
John Wilkinson, Lewis Shattuck, Earl 
Carson and W. J. Higgins. Vancouver, 
and Fletcher Linn, of Portland 









ers know 


Just as 


needle users are certain 
of the identity of good 
latch needles — -~ 


Torrington, of course! 





The TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn., U. S. A. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY c 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 


TORRINGTON, CONN 
MANCHESTER WN. H, 





—— See Also 
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140-144 W. 22NO0 STREET 
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The red box 
with the 
green label 


BRANCHES: 


B. BARKER & CO., LTD LOS FABRICANTFES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANY 


NEW YORK PUENOS AIRES 


FACTORIES AT: 


COVENTRY ENGLAND 
, UPPER BEDFORD. CANADA 
AACHEN, GERMANY 
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LDN MMV SOOODOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOODOOOS, 


NEEDLES and MACHINES |j—| 4 AAU 


RECOGNIZED ea 
QUALITY and WORTH || fei 











Acme D 


are the 


ACME 


PRODUCTS PAYNE WINDERS 


POCO DOQOOOGDOHOPOQHOGDOGQOODDOQOOPOGOGOGOOOSOP 


made for Wind from Cop, Skein er Bobbin 
Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 
SERVICE IMPROVED 
; in the 


UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 
for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 
Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. Ring 
Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, Spooler 
Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired at Short 
Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


at . * (Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 
Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co., _ Franklin, N. H. || CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas, 


e 
Rainnsoenense=cesnne DOOOOODQDOOOOOOQOOOOOOGDOOOOOOOOOOOOLE 


KNITTING 
ROOM 


Ask those who 


use them 





Revolving Cams 
ecenescccsececece 


Revolving Needles 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLI EXTIL 
Se Cccccccccecocccos 





Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 CHARLES COOPER’S 


siiblncibeniiatiniiiaalteaitiae Machine and Needle Works 
Crane Spring and Latch Needle ” ee ee ae 
Knitting Machinery ee 


Spring and Latch Needle 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 
Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 
Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 


KNITTING MACHINERY 





32 in. frames and are specially adapted for making fine STANDARD FOR 
Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 
Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. PLAIN RIBBED, CIRCULAR 
AND FLAT UNDERWEAR 
SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR MACHINE WITH AUTOMATIC SHIRT CUFFS 
TAKE-UP 
This machine is made in sizes from 13” to 26” in diameter of any de DRAWER BOTTOMS 


sired gauge, the number of feeds depending on the size of cylinders. Also 
built in sizes from 244” to 32” in diameter for the production of a great 
variety of fabrics 


Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, eiderdown and Rib Cuff Cutting Machines 


astrachan feeds are superior to any on the market. 
Burr Wheels and Burr Blades 


IMPROVED AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER . 
a : ; Balmoral Collarette Machines 
Made in sizes from 7%” to 205%” inclusive, of any desired gauge; these 


measurements being back to back of cylinder needles. Automatic Rib Cutting and Folding 
The fabrics from this machine are used for bathing suits, theatricals and A 
athletic goods 
These machines are second to none on the market. 
The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested 


“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the SPRING AND LATCH 
Best Are None Too Good.’—Our Motto NEEDLES 





Machines 








Spring Needle Rib Top Machin: 


LET US SEND YOU FURTHER FACTS See cso —— 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE ‘ 
——(CATALOG-—— Agents—Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 


CRANE MANUFACTURING CO., Lakeport, N. H. Sole Agents for China—Elbrook, Inc., 51 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, Chino 
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Underwear Production 


July 
qT 


following table shows July 











knit underwear production as reported 
by the Department of Commerce sum- 
mariving reports from 152 mills, 18 
of ich were idle. Stock at end of 
month is reported by 65 mills: 
Union 
Men’ suits Shirts Drawers 
W r esses 180,448 52, 782 50, 587 
Sun FSeaetaies 47, 356 
ebapas 7 227, 804 
Stor dof month 350,169 
7 5 
W 
z i xes ee 80, 791 106,964 31,034 
Stock nd of month = 137,387 93,302 69,440 
Boys 
Shade 5 ce aeannet 1, 050 74 
s 659 10 
ees 67,428 1,709 684 
Stock dof month 145,854 10,728 7,127 
Comparison of conditions in the 


previous month is shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Orders and shipments (150 
identical establishments— 
lasses) :* 
July, 1926 June, 1926 
New orders received during 
th, less cancellations 582,079 926,718 
ments during month... 883 





874,175 877, 
ed orders end of month 2,099,325 2,391,486 
shipments (100 


ntical establishments— 





and 









otton): 
New orders received dur- 
ing month, less cancella- 
OOS cick codnsseenseteresve 370,515 634, 660 
nts during month 617, 264 617, 859 


ed orders end of month 1,629, 761 1,876,575 





ludes 100 identical establishments 
otton knit underwear. 


manufac- 
turing 


Bids on Army Socks 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Bids on cot- 
ton and woolen stockings were opened 
Aug. 30 at the local office of the army 
quartermaster. Bids included 176,357 
pairs light weights woolen stockings, 
Lynchburg Hosiery Mills, 23.85c per 
pair net, delivery starts in thirty days, 
complete in seven months. Ellis 
Hosiery Co., 23.41¢ on one-half entire 
quantity, 23.83c on balance, or 23.58c 
on total net, delivery 45,000 pairs 
monthly, beginning October, complete 
January, 1927. Batavia Mills, 24.43¢c, 
terms I-10 or 4-20, delivery starts 
in 34 days at rate of 15,000 pairs 


weekly. E. B. Sudbury & Co., New 
York, on two samples, 27.5c and 
24.98c, terms net in first case with 
delivery of 24,000 pairs monthly, 
terms one ten in the second, delivery 
of 20,000 pairs monthly. Union Mfg. 


Union Point, Ga., 24%4c, 2434¢, 


245¢c, 2434¢ and 24 99-100c 
mn successive lots, 24,000 pairs 
each, and 247%c on remaining 32,357 
pairs net, delivery to begin Oct. 1 to 
3 00 pairs every ten days. 

[Three hundred and four thousand 
sixty-one pairs unbleached cotton 
stockings. Batavia Mills, 9.83c per 
pair, terms I-10 or %4-20, delivery 
commencing in 24 days at rate of 
_ pairs weekly. Ellis Hosiery 
0., 


iladelphia, 10.4c on three quar- 
II, tvo mportant technical meetings 


50,000 pairs monthly until complete. 
Lynchburg (Va.) Mills, 10.9¢ net, 
deliv. vy starts in 30 days, complete 
Mm 10 months. 








A Woman’s Standardized Sweater 





Suggestion for Elimination of Large Number of Styles and 


Concentration 


ELLING agents for women’s 

sweaters agree that conditions in 
this division of the trade are not all 
that can be desired and naturally 
under such circumstances many 
casting around to find the reason for 
such conditions. The opinion has been 
recently expressed in more than one 
quarter that the principal difficulty 
manufacturers and their representa- 
tives confront is the multiplicity of 
styles which are on the market and on 
which increasing competition makes it 
difficult to merchandise. 


are 


Why Not Unite on Types? 

The thought is entertained by cer- 
tain leading authorities handling this 
line of merchandise that if the leaders 
in the trade could get together and 
decide on a type or style of garment 
which they felt would be desirable to 
urge the trade as the proper thing to 
buy, much of the difficulty which now 
exists would be eliminated. It is ex- 
plained by proponents of this proposi- 
tion that today the buyer comes into 
the market in an endeavor to find out 
what he should buy and the multiplic- 
ity of styles is so great that he be- 
comes confused and cannot decide on 
any one thing as a leader in this line. 
He will go to a cettain selling agent 
and will be informed that a certain 
make of sweater is the only thing that 
will be good. The next seller he meets 
gives him an equally strong argument 
on something entirely different. By 
the time he has canvassed the selling 
market he has had presented to him 
a dozen to fifteen styles of women’s 
sweaters, with practically the same 
argument as to their desirability and 
salability from all the representatives 
he has met. 


Can Style Be Directed? 

Style is a peculiar thing. Like the 
wind, “It bloweth listeth. 
Thou hearest the sound thereof but 
canst not tell whence it cometh nor 
whither it goeth.” It is true that 
the origin of style for any particular 
type of merchandise or wearing ap- 
parel is difficult to trace. Neverthe- 
less it is pointed out intelligent propa- 
ganda can develop demand and in a 
sense make style. In the case in 
point, such propaganda would not be 
for the purpose of converting the 
buyer, whether jobber, retailer or ulti- 
mate consumer, from one class of 
merchandise to something entirely 
different, such as an effort to induce 
the women of this country to wear 
woolens instead of silks. It is simply in 
the nature of simplification that sell- 
ing agents are thinking of the possi- 
bility of united action in this particu- 
lar. In the final analysis the buyer 


where it 


on Few Types 


has to buy what is offered him. If a 
standardized type of sweater is all the 
buyer can find, this type with certain 
modifications, according to the skill 
and artistic sense of the originator, 
will be the garment that is taken by 
the wholesale buyer and distributed to 
the customer. 


A Matter of Psychology 

As a prominent seller in the sweater 
field said the other day —“If a buyer 
comes into my place and I tell him 
that a woman’s buttoned sweater with 
belt is the thing for the coming sea- 
son, he may listen and be more or less 
moderately interested but he goes out 
with his mind far from made up that 
I know what | talking about. 
Let him go to three or four competi- 
tors of mine and have them tell him 
the same story, especially if they are 
leaders in the business, and he will 
pretty near believing that the 
woman's buttoned sweater with belt is 
the only thing he can buy. It does not 
seem to me that it would be very diffi- 
cult for the majority of the trade to 
get together and determine on what 
they will have their mills make and 
push this type, or perhaps types to 
the buyer. You can call it propa- 
ganda or anything else that you please 
but it sounds like good sense to me. 


am 


come 


“There certainly is a lot of waste 
time, energy and expense in getting 
up the various lines of sweaters that 
are shown in the wholesale market. 
Isn’t it economic to eliminate this 
waste? It would not be a matter of 
controlling prices or restraint of 
trade in any Each individual 
seller would put his own personality 
into instructions to his manufacturer 


way. 


etc., of 
the garment that he wanted the pro- 
ducer to turn out. 


as to the coloring, finishing. 


I honestly believe 
that we would be doing the buver a 
service if we were to eliminate the 
element i 


of uncertainty that exists in 
his mind today and incidentally we 
would be able to profit thereby be- 


cause of the probable volume business 
that would be placed on the standard- 
ized type or types instead of the retail 
orders comprising fifteen 
It is my hope that 
selling agents can see the 


dozen or 
stvles of goods. 
advantages 
a proposition as I visualize 
and that it will be possible for us to 


1 


to such 


get together and arrange some plan 
of operations that will be mutually 
beneficial.” 

Paterson, N. J. The Royal Piece 
Dye Works are reported to be planning 
additions at their mills to be used pri- 
marily for tin-weighted fabric produc- 
tion. The company has recently com- 
pleted an enlargement at the plant. 


Hosiery Call Shows 
Fairly Steady Gains 


Buyers Make No Impression on 
Firm Market for Fall—Little 
Done for Spring 
A visible improvement in demand 
for hosiery is noted throughout the 
market. An even more general re- 
quest is expected after Labor Day for 
buyers are not here in large numbers 
and those who in town are re- 
questing merchandise for prompt de- 
livery. It is apparent that a good 
many buyers have waited so long that 
they are not likely to get the ship- 
ments they are requesting. The raw 
material situation, with its evident 
tendency toward higher prices rather 


are 


than lower is creating an atmosphere 
of firmness that buyers seem unlikely 
to disturb. It is believed that any- 
thing which is at all desirable will 
continue to command firm quotations 
and in certain cases it is anticipated 
that increases may be secured. 


Silk Hosiery Steady 

The upward trend of the raw silk 
market entrenches manufacturers in 
their attitude of firmness. While the 
leading full concerns are 
not likely to make any announcement 
as to new prices much before the 
middle of October, everything points 
to at least a maintenance of present 
values, if not higher ranges when 
goods for another season are put out. 
On seamless goods there is a similar 
attitude of strength induced by the 
same conditions in raw material. The 
increase in the price of mercerized 
yarn, which has jumped anywhere 
from 3 to 6 cents a pound within the 
last few weeks, is thought likely to 
produce a corresponding increase in 
prices of mercerized goods. These at 
present are firm and in a fairly good 
statistical position. 


fashioned 


Children’s Goods Spotty 
On certain lines of children’s goods 
a very fair business has been done but 
for next spring buyers are hesitant 
and do not seem to know exactly what 
they want. Last vear the demand for 
| 


plain legs with fancy tops exceeded 


in many instances 


mills to supply them. 


the capacity of 

At the moment 
these seem to be a drug:on the mar- 
ket and buyers claim they will want 
fancy patterns with all sorts of wild 
notions as to the character of these 
patterns. Just at the moment there is 
apparently an increasing demand for 
full length staple ribbed goods. One 
selling agent reports that he has had 
to put an extra mill on these lines 
and finds it difficult to keep up with 
deliveries. This same agent com- 
plains that on % goods he cannot 
secure an offer that means the manu- 
facturer will get out whole and his 
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WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new edition of the 
complete and informative book, *‘The 
Science of Knitting.” Price $2.00. 


~ SPRING iN) EEDLE KNITTER 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


ype in marketing an accumula- 
to find someone who will stage 
it a price that will make it pos- 
move this merchandise. On 
goods bulk business has been 
with certain of the large op- 
but it is anticipated that the 
trade will be more keen to 
after Labor Day. 


Rayon Goods Better 
istinct improvement in demand 
ymen’s rayon goods has been 
during the last week or two. 
1 lines are well conditioned and 
are asking for deliveries that 
npossible to comply with. The 
prices seem well stabilized and the 
outlook is for a maintenance ot quo- 
rations throughout the season. 


Hosiery Comment 


An agent handling lines of 7¢ goods 
stated this week that on merchandise 
he could sell freely last year at $3.25 
it was impossible to get an offer of 
$1.75. These goods were plain legs 
and fancy top. Buyers indicate that 
they are not going to want this class 
of merchandise, although there is no 
positive assurance that before the sea- 
son is over there will not be a rever- 
sion in favor of meritorious lines. 

* *” * 

In full fashioned, the demand is 
almost entirely for light-weight chif- 
fons. There is said to be a stock of 
heavy goods with short boots simply 
because the buyer is taking little or 
no interest in this class of merchan- 
lise. 

* * * 

Speaking of fancies, a hosiery agent 
the other day made the prophecy that 
they would last for another year at 
least, but he also contended that 
eventually they would go out of style 
and that when they did he foresaw 
the possibility of price cutting on 
staples that would be more severe. 
lhe fancy is a precarious article, this 
man contended, because of the demand 
ty the buyer for something new all 
the time. It must be the manutac- 
‘urers’ continuous effort to prevent an 
accumulation of styles and patterns 
that soon become old. 

* * * 

may be arguments pro and 
to the advantage of branded 
but examples are to be found 
ufacturers who have built up 
tion on a particular brand and 
ible to keep their mills run- 
| while competitors, in the 
lity even, who have not forti- 
selves with a request which 
vy reaches them from the 
onsumer back through -the 
hannels of distribution, are 

te 


in a negligent fashion 


k * * 

stion was asked the other 
was that hosiery mills had 

mparatively short existence. 
nent of a statistical agency 


that the average life of a hosiet 

in this country was ten vears 
cited as an evidence that there 
something wrong with the indu 
An explanation given by a 

selling agent was that it was tov 

for a man contemplating the 
facture of hosiery to go into business 
and also that Ce nsidering the I 
his equipment he did not get a c 
mensurate product compared, tor 
stance, with the needle industry 


* 


Speaking of mortality in the hosiery 
business, it may be of interest to state 
that according to a comparison be 
tween a knit goods directory published 
in 1904 and a similar one in 1925, out 
of 512 hosiery mills in existence in 
the former year, only 146 were still 
running in 1925 and of the latter 
only 124 were operating unde1 
original title. 
ae “« 

Lawrence & Co. are showing a 
ladies’ silk hose No. 875. made by the 
Ipswich Mills. This is silk to the top 
and plaited over what is termed a 
“Witch” yarn. The composition of 
this yarn is a trade secret but the re- 
sultant article has met with such ap- 
proval by the trade that it has been 
necessary to increase its production 
twice and it is still developing en 
larged demand. The line is shown in 
27 shades and is being featured in ad 
vertising in consumer and trade maga 
zines. 


German Hosiery and Glove Ex- 
ports to U. S. 

Declared exports of hosiery and 
gloves from the Dresden consular dis- 
trict to the United States during the 
first half of 1926 were valued at $3, 
718,010 compared with $2,466,938 dur 
ing the first six months of 1925, says 
Vice Consul Durward — Grinstead, 
Dresden, Germany, in a report made 
public by the Department of Com- 
merce. Cotton gloves accounted for 
$2,826,749 during the first half of the 
current year, wool gloves for $89,860. 
cotton hosiery for $711,523, and wool 
hosiery for $89,860. Wool gloves and 
cotton hosiery showed a decline in 
value as compared with the like period 
of the previous year, although cotton 
hosiery showed a small increase in 
quantity. 


R. W. Jones Buys Drapery Mill 

\rt Looms, Inc. is the name of a 
new corporation established at Utica, 
N. Y., by Rodney Wilcox Jones, presi 
dent of the Augusta Knitting Corp., 
Utica, and John P. Leddy, 
of the same mill. 


treasurer 
This corporation 
will take over the plant of the Bowes 
Mfg. Co., 
ating about 85 looms on rayon filled 
draperies and art cloths. Under the 
new management the mill will produce 
a line of art fabrics, including drap 


Utica, which has been oper 


eries, upholsteries, bedspreads, ete. 
The Augusta Kuitting Co. is a 
producer of rayon goods to-day and 
the experience of the new owners in 
this class of goods will stand 


in good stead in the new enterprise. 


Paramount Progress 


The increasing number of Paramount Users establishes 
more firmly than ever before, the Superiority and Efficiency 
of the PARAMOUNT METHOD for correct hosiery dry- 
ing and finishing. One of the important factors in deter- 
mining Paramount Supremacy is the constant improvement 
of Paramount Equipment to more effectively fill the 


requirements of discriminating hosiery manufacturers. 


We are now in a position to furnish on either a sale or 
rental basis, the NEW PARAMOUNT ALL-METAL 
TABLE with ANGLE-BASE ATTACHMENTS, plus an 


improved and different principle in Low Pressure Steam 
operation. 


This NEW TABLE is made entirely of metal and the 


troughs are 


constructed from 


smooth, highly-polished 
Aluminum is non-absorbent and tarnish-proof, 
which permits changing from colored to bleached goods by 
simply wiping out the troughs. All edges are rounded and 
there are no corners or pockets to collect dirt. The possi- 


bility of THREAD PULLING is positively eliminated. 


aluminum. 


The ANGLE-BASE ATTACHMENT allows the operative 
to see both sides of the stocking without moving the form. 
It facilitates and simplifies both boarding and stripping and 
promotes Quality Work. 


The new Circulating System provides for uniform heating 
at all times, with unusually low steam pressure. 
pleased to furnish further 


Upon request, we will be 


particulars. 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


—— See cliso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
CATALOG 


Market and Madison Strer's, 


Hunter Building 


Chicago, III. 
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NEW AND NOVEL DESIGNS = 
KNITTED THROUGHOUT - 
WITH | 

“BANNER” DIAGONAL MACHINES a 
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ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH 
F 
INSIDE OF HOSE. 
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‘THESE patterns are not printed on the outside; they are actually knit into the 
fabric by our patented reversed plaiting method, as shown by the illustration. 
Patterns like the above and many others are easily made by our “Banner” mad 
Diagonal Stripe machine equipped with Horizontal and Vertical attach- a 
ments. mor 
—— See cI1s0 —— 
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PAWTUCKET "RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
93 Worth Street, New York James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. 
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To Discontinue Hosiery Dept. 
Clit & Goodrich, knit goods com- 
mission house, New York City, an- 


nounce the discontinuance of their 
osiery department as of Dec. 1. 
The Ballston Knitting Mills, manu- 
facturers of wool hosiery, Ballston 


Spa, N. Y., which have sold through 
iis house, will hereafter sell direct, 
with offices at room 906, 93 Worth 
st. The hosiery force of Clift & 
joodrich in practically its entirety 
ill represent the mill at the new ad- 
All orders taken through Clift 
« Goodrich for the Ballston Mills will 
je invoiced by the commission house, 
new orders and reorders after 
Dec. 1 will be invoiced by the mill 
firect. G. S. Macauley, formerly 
with Clift & Goodrich, is the man- 
ager Of the Ballston Knitting Mills’ 
new office. 


lress 


whe 


Burson Agent Resigns 
C. Courtney Keller, for many years 
connected with the Burson Kniting 
manager, has tendered 
his resignation. Mr. Keller will short- 
ly become a member of the firm of 
Jacob & Schey, 93 Worth Street, New 
York City. This firm will continue 
represent the well known lines of 
the Chester Knitting Mills, J. H. 
Rickman Knitting Mills, Lynchburg 
Hosiery Mills, Crown Hosiery Mills, 
Knitting Mills, Waldensian 
Hosiery Mills, Drexal Knitting Co., 
ult Mfg. Co., Bell Hosiery Mills 
iid others, manufacturing lines of 
nens, Women’s and children’s hosiery 
t various grades. 


sales 


Co. iS 


vance 


Herman Heller to Open Office 
Heller, in charge of the 
department of Clift & Good- 


Herman 


will resign in the near future 
pen an office in Room 591, 93 
\ Street, New York. 








Elijah P. Smith 


h P. Smith, former head of the 


goods commission house of 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. and one of 
he most prominent merchants in the 
Street district, died Tuesday at 
New York Hospital of pneumonia, 
tollowing an operation for the removal 
his right leg. This amputation was 
ade to avoid the spread of gangrene, 
ich originated from an infected toe. 
Mr. Smith began business in Balti- 
s a boy, in the house of Wood- 
aldwin & Co., commission dry 
ds merchants. In 1863 he 
rk when the house opened a 
office here, with an interest in 
He rose speedily to the head 
use, which position he held until 
ement on July 1, 1916. Since 
e he occupied an office in the 
rters of the firm and has been a 
regul isitor to the market tp to the 
‘ime his last illness. 
of the commission business, 
director in the Hanover Bank 
than 50 years. In this con- 
identified in a financial 
~ me Yay y many southern cotton mill en- 
ier being responsible for the de- 


\\ 


came to 


e Was 
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velopment of important plants and for 
their guidance as going institutions. He 
was twice married but leaves no children. 
Business occupied his life to the exclu- 
sion of outside social interests. <Al- 
though regarded as more or auto- 
cratic by nature, his judgment on busi- 
matters was eagerly sought and 
cheerfully given. By those who knew 
him intimately he was held very highly 
in their esteem and will be missed by 
large numbers in the industry. 
ment will be in Baltimore. 


less 


ness 


Inter- 


Horace Bullock 

Horace Bullock, prominent in the wool 
trade for more than 37 years, and a 
member of the firm of Bullock Bros., 
46 S. Front St., Philadelphia, died at 
Atlantic City, N. J., Aug. 31, where he 
had gone to recuperate from illness. Mr. 
Bullock was in his 59th year. He had 
been unwell for several months and had 
not been active in business since Dec. 31, 
1925, when the partnership of Bullock 
Bros., was dissoived by mutual consent. 
The firm was more than 100 years old, 
being one of the group of concerns that 
had been in continuous business for more 
than a century. who are honored each 
vear by the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Bullock was well known 
in the trade in this vicinity and in New 
England. He is survived by his widow 





and two sons, and was a vestryman .of 
the Church of the Redeemer, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 
Robert P. Heron 
Robert P. Heron, for many years a 


prominent figure in the Mohawk Valley 


textile industry, died at his home ‘n 
Utica. N. Y., after a brief illness. He 
was born at Fallbrook, Pa. in 1868. In 
1908 he organized the Heron Felt Nov 
elty Co. at Dolgeville, which was later 
removed to Utica and reorganized as the 


Heron Mfg 
novelties. He disposed of his bus*ness in 
1918 and for the ad 
devoted his time to research 


Corp.. for producing wool 


last several years | 
and textile 


inventions. 


Alliston Stuart Wright 

Alliston Stuart Wright, who was mas- 
ter mechanic of the Clinton, Mass., plant 
of the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., 
until obliged to retire a year ago on 
count of ill health, died at his home in 
that town on Aug. 60 
Previously he held a similar position with 
the Grant Yarn Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Mr. Wright was a native of Clinton and 
prominent in town affairs. 


ac- 


27, aged years. 


James McD. Bruce 

James McDuffie Bruce, president of the 
3ank of Pickens and a director in both 
the Pickens and Glenwood Cotton Mills, 
died at his home in Pickens, S. C., on 
Aug. 30. Mr. Bruce was also one of the 
organizers of the Pickens Cotton Mill. 
He was 65 years of age. 


J. H. Quinlan 

J. H. Quinlan, for 25 years superin- 
tendent and general manager of the 
Cedartown (Ga.) Cotton & Expert Co. 
until he retired from that connection in 
1924, died on Aug. 30 at his home in Los 
Angeles, Cal., where he had taken up his 
residence. 


Chang Chien 
Chien, a_ leading cotton 
owner and industrialist of 
Aug. 25 at the 
near Shanghai, at the 


mill 
died 

Nanuncchow, 
of 74 


Chang 
China, 
city of 


He was 


age 
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Ask the Man 
Who Uses Them 


E don’t care who he is. 
facturer who has 





The manu- 
installed Brinton 
machines knows through experience the 
greater profits and _ better 
assure. 


product 


they 


Ask him about 
Brinton performance, 
economy of operation, 
uniformity of product 
or any of the other 
factors which show 
on the profit side of 
your balance sheet. 


Long experience in 
manufacturing  knit- 


ting machinery for 
many purposes has 


given us knowledge 
that you can capital- 
ize upon. 


We will gladly send 
you full information 





-of our complete line. 


H. Brinton COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Philadelphia 


Avenue 





Australia: J. H. Butter & Co, 
Sidney, Melbourne. 


Great Britain and the Continent: 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 


FOREIGN 
AGENTS 


South America: Santiago Scotto, 
Moreno, 1756. Casilla Correo 662, 
Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic. 


China and Japan: Elbrook, Inc., 
51 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, China 





one of the most progressive and for BRR RRR ER RRS 


sighted cotton manufacturers in China. 
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Everyone concerned with the production or 
sales of knitted fabrics will be interested 
in the exhibit of a complete Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Mill in operation, in The Liberal 
Arts Building at the Sesqui-Centennial Inter- 
national Exposition. 


This unique display is under the direction of— 


Harry C. Aberle Co. 
Apex Hosiery Co. 
Berkshire Knitting Mills 
Fidelity Knitting Mills 
Hancock Knitting Mills 
Textile Machine Works 


You will be most cordially welcomed. 
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Cottons Stull Firm 


Buyers Skeptical of Raw Cotton 
Unwilling to Anticipate 

\n increasingly steady demand for 
lines of staples is reported by cotton 
goods selling agents, who anticipate 
1 even more general response to the 
titude of strength exhibited on prac- 
everything in the market 
shortly after Labor Day. A _ good 
nany buyers are still away on their 
yacations and salesmen on the road 
report only an indifferent interest, ex- 
ept where merchandise is needed to 

in lines, and then deliveries are 
yvanted immediately. A better retail 
lemand is noted and jobbers also re- 
port requests for increased quantities 


ind find their stocks are being dimin- 


tically 


shec, 
Cotton Status Uppermost 

The question of whether cotton is 

to maintain its position is being agi- 


tated, not only by the buyer but by 
the seller as well. 





There are those 
vho look for lower prices when gin- 
ning reports are received and 
nticipate that such weakening will 
ive its effect on the market. Never- 
theless a factor which is possibly not 
much consideration as 
ight is held to be the short inter- 
est that exists in manufacturing 
‘les. There is no doubt that a good 
iny orders have been taken by manu- 
facturers who are not covered on the 
raw material. If this is sufficiently 
general the operations of those who 
must buy cotton to fill their contracts 
iy have a very bullish effect on raw 
tton and may offset any influence 
t large ginning reports may exert. 
hose who make a careful study of 
situation prophesy that there is 
likely to be much change in the 
material market little 
but buvers are not to be fright- 
ed into anticipating their require- 
and are operating only as their 

eds demand. 


who 


receiving as 


iA 


for some 


Gray Goods Quiet 
contracts in print cloths were 
ted during the early part of the 
eek, but efforts to secure goods at a 
iction under the quoted price were 
iling, except in isolated instances 
possibly a concession of 1/16 
is heard. There has not been 
the last few days the same dis- 
1» to Operate as was in evidence 
iately after the last report. It 
rent that buyers are somewhat 
the reduced size of 
p and are willing to run the 
higher prices rather than to 
at current values. 


il as to 


They evi- 
feel they may be able to ob 
neessions later on, in time to 
current Qn 
ods a more active market is 


requirements 


n certain quarters, though busi 
) TEXTILE 


~-— 


Sheep’s to Man’s Back in 11 Hours 


Toronto, CANADA. 


N interesting feature of the 
opening on Aug. 30 of the 
textile exhibit under the auspices 


of the Canadian 
Goods 


Woolen 
Manufacturers \ssociation 
at the Canadian National Exhibition, 
was the delivery of a light fall over- 
coat, the manufacture of which had 
been begun in Brantford, 60 miles 
from Toronto, at 4.45 a.m. that morn- 
ing. The completed coat was de- 
livered in Toronto Bay off the Ex 
hibition grounds at 7 o'clock in 
the evening, being dropped with a 
man in a parachute from an aero- 


Knit 


and 





ness is spotty and no cencerted de- 
mand in evidence. 

Finished Goods More Active 

Buyers who are in the market con 
tinue to examine with interest the 
offerings of wash goods fabrics and 
some good orders are reported to have 
been placed. Here, too, improvement is 
expected after when a 
larger number oi operators is looked 


Labor Day, 


for. Varying experiences have been 
reported on lines which 
shown of late. Certain offerings, be 
cause of their artistic merit, have met 
with very general approval, but others 
do not seem to exhibit the excellence 
of styling that could be desired. ‘The 
buyer is very quick to discern this 
lack of originality and to operate ac- 
cordingly. It is expected, however, 
that generally speaking the wash 
goods business will attain very satis 
the 


have been 


factory proportions for current 


season. 


A Few Mills Satisfied with 
Clothiers’ Spring Orders 

The later openers in the men’s wear 
trade are reported to have the edge on 
some of their competitors. 
Buyers have delayed purchasing and 
early opening appears to hold little ad 
vantage. A number of the smaller 
independent mills are reported to have 
done fairly well as regards spring. 


earlier 


Two mills running on woolens report 
nearly sold up conditions on certain 
lines and a number of worsted mills 
appear satisfied with their trade. 
One of the steps taken in the evo- 
lution of the 
current gain in 3 and 4-ply cloths. 
Crisp, durable hich 
their first appearance in tropicals are 
being taken up in the heavier weights. 
Stock goods sold 
and there for and it is the 
belief of that the 
cloth jobber is in line for good busi 
ness this fall. taken 
preference for grays and tans with 


men’s wear fabrics is 


fabrics w made 


are being here 
fall use 
some merchants 


Colors show 
interesting blue shades, particularly 
with i 


1 
the 


grayish cast also in 
running 


plane. The completed coat was worn 
by the Liuetenant-Governor of Que- 
bec when he officially opened the tex- 
tile exhibit at the 
taken new world 
ord of eleven hours from sheep's back 


Exhibition. Che 


time sets a rec- 
to completed garment and this is the 
first time it has been tried on the North 
American continent. A hundred vears 
ago it was carried out on a wager in 
England, but with sample machinery. 
rhis time it 
pletely by 


carried out com 
Brantford Brant 
County men, with Brant County sheep 
Brantford 


assisting. 


Was 


and 


and mills and __ tailors 





Bolivias Reach Sold-Up State 


Though the work of women's 
wear buyers has been gradual during 
the last three months, their orders 


have been accumulating to such an ex- 
tent that a number of makers are sold 
up on tor time ahead 
This is the best single fabric in the 
market at present so far as salability 
is concerned. \ 


bolivias some 


popular number 
which has been quoted from the mill 
at $4.42'2 regular is reported selling 
from second hands at $5.00 net. 
Colors 


ITOWNS, 


sought in coatings include 
and blues 
the situation 


pecting black to rise to unusual promi 


reds with 


students of 


greens, 


many ex- 


nence before long. 


The women’s wear strike is en- 
tering its final phase Gov. Smith 
reproved the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union for not ac 


cepting his suggestion that the issues 


be submitted to arbitration with the 
Industrial Council of the “inside” 
cloak manufacturers He urged the 


impartial chairman to endeavor to 
bring about arbitration and meetings 
were held this 


settlement. 


week which may ef 


rect a 


Widder Bros. Issue New Satin 


Color Card 
Widder 
New York, 
color card of their crepe back satir 


Ouality 315-A, 


Bros., 


156 


have just issued a new 


They show 20 


new 


shades in which thev are featurin 


this satin This is the fifth ve ! 
which this fab ic has hee repeated 
for fall and winter, and the incre 
ing demand is taxing the production 
of their mill at Emaus, Pa 


New Agents for Essex Mills 





Minot, Hooper & Co. have been ap 
pointed sole selling agents of the re 
organized Essex Cotton Mills, New 
buryport, Mass. R. P. M. Eagle 
formerly f Taylor Armitage & 
Eagles, previous agents of the mills, 


Doubt Canton Vogue 


Others Believe Fabrice Will Con- 
tinue Good Through Fall Months 

Following two months during which 
Canton crepes have moved easily and 
in volume, some doubts are beginning 


to be expressed as to whether this 
fabric will continue good right 
through the fall as many believe. The 
factors that will gently put the skids 


under the Cantons are thought to be 
in the right Chiet 
among these is the admitted fact that 
the leneth of time that the dyers are 


holding the goods may cause a surplus 


making now. 


of merchandise when deliveries begin 
to be made treely. 

Many manutacturers that put goods 
in work when thev saw the first signs 
that the Cantons were likely to have 
a run, are only beginning to get them 
through now. Others who temporized 
for a week or more have not yet seen 
even a sample piece despite the tact 
that they have the goods sold in many 


instances \ll the goods are weighted, 


in any case a large percentage of 
them, and it is this that causes the 
merchandise to accumulate in the 


dyers hands. 
Of course things may work out dif- 
ferently. Dress 


manutacturers are 


using the Cantons liberally and 
find that far 


they can use all the goods being pro 


may 


from any oversupply, 


duced. Some saw in the quantities 
of weighted satins going into work a 
month or more ago, the same signs of 
\ctually 
none too plentiful now that they are 
The same thing 


may happen with the heavy crepes 


overproduction Satins are 


ending their season. 
Glance 


Likely to reflect 


in comsumption 


Silk Situation at a 
PRODUCTION : 
gains during August 
higures 
DEMAND: 
STOCKS: 
to large quantities 
RAW SILK: 
tocks slightly larger 
SENTIMENT: 


uncertainty 


Good. 
Increasing slightly due 
at dyers 

Prices 


very firm; 


Undercurrent of 


Cotton Goods Quotations 


Sept. 1 Aug. 26 Sept. 2, 1925 
t cotton, N. ¥ 18 9¢  19.20¢ 22 60¢ 
Pr ( } 
4x60. 7.60 nl -53 Ke ¢ ( é 
8 64x60, 5.35 Re .&¢ ) io¢ 
{4 ir 68x72. 4.75 Ri ¢ Rove LO'4g¢ 
72x76, 4.25 af ae Iliod 
9 n., 80x80, 4.00 10° x¢ 10'4¢ 12'4¢ 
Br } t 
56x60, 4.00 ie ( ¢ 1014-103 <¢ 
A- in, 48x48. 3.00 ll¢ ll¢ I ¢ 
7 18x48, 4.00 -O'4¢ 8 jli¢ u¢ 
] ' «} h 
RO. 4.70 ' i¢ ’ ii¢ lolcé 
64x60, 5.7 ¢ t% ¢ 5S” 
M 

) 7 li-Ll*o¢ 1l¢ 12°4¢ 
M 2.208 Ie lo¢ 1o¢ 
I Roz Ive *18l.¢ %¢ 
tandard prit Se Se Hog 

Faste tay 
hams, 27 ‘ Re 4¢ I ¢ 

*\ 
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Factors of Success 


Engineers who designed your plant and machinery care- 





f. 
tort 
Lightness FEA'TTHERBOARDS _ Strength | 

For Your Put Up 


 GACO CORPORATION 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 
N. Y. OFFICE, 19 WEST 44TH STREET 










fully calculated factors of safety. In locating a new textile 
mill or a branch textile mill, there are certain factors of 
success which you can estimate in advance. These factors 


of success include: labor supply, electric power supply, 





nearness of coal, type and volume of water supply, and the Put The Cap Prolongs The Life To 
kind of railroad service. SPUR-CAP SHELL ROLLS Stay 
Look into these factors of success in cities and towns -% ie <— 


served by the Central of Georgia Railway. You will find 
all the essentials for successful textile manufacturing in 
the territory traversed by the Central of Georgia. De- 
tailed information on request. 





J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


Savannah, Ga. 





L.F.DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 


Ma Tle 
GEORGIA 





An _ Exceptionally 
Efficient Machine | J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


This Portable Foot Power 
Sewing Machine has earned 


s , 
tees reoatation for economy = |! 6 Tommission Aderchants 
driven, it is easy to operate and 
capable of attaining a high rate 


of speed. It is used in various | 23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 
parts of the mill, principally in I 


the dyehouse, bleachery and NEW YORK 


print room, for sewing Woolen, 

Cotton, Burlap and_ other | | 
fabrics of all weights, wet or Pn 3 
dry. Sewing Head operates 
without arm or _ connection. — i — —— a 


Write for details. PATENT YOUR INVENTIONS 
“ii: STER YOUR TRADE MARKS 
Tillinghast ean os 


Call or send me a sketch or simple model of 
Supply & Machine Co. 


your invention or the name you desire to 
register in the UNITED STATES or FOREIGN 

76 Lafayette St. 
No. 9 Foot Power Rotary Sewing Salem, Mass. 
hine 











FRE Confidential advice, literature. In- A 


ventor’s recording blank. 


¥ , 
REC PATENT I} 
yf earl ae 


PN 
Phone: HANOVER 3662 [SRD RU\OMEI ADAG CLLaaertett eee) 





COUNTRIES. 
ac 








Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 
CROSBY & GREGORY 

HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT | 

PATENTS | 






A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 


ALESTER G. FURMAN CoO. 


ESTABLISHED 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS | 
| 


|BALING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 


50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 


With or without 
motor 


Size to suit your 

work 

Ask us about them 

Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 

388 West Water St. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 










Old South Building, Boston 
Patents and Patent Cases - Trade Mirks - Copyrights | 
Special Attenti-n to Textile Invention 







——! 
—— 









WATSON E. COLEMAN 
Registered Patent Lawye’ 


644 G. Street Washington, D. c. 
Opposite U. S. Patent Office 
Highest references. Best results 
Promptness assured. 


Patents and Patent Law. Trade-marks Registere4 
Pa 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile developments, 
and offer our services in this line. 
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Fall River Improves 


Good Demand and Only Small, 
Scattered Offerings 


ALL River, Mass.—Trading in 
local mill stocks the past week did not 
reach the volume of the previous week 
still a very good demand has been in 
evidence at bid prices and the few 
sales were in most instances at an ad- 
vance. The offerings continue to be 
scattered and small, even of the 
weaker issues. 

Bourne mills touched 65 on active 
buying, which is a new high, and at 
the close of the week bids of 64 de- 
veloped that no more stock was avail- 
able under 6742. Flint mills also 
reached a new high through sale at 
83!4, and bids of 82 later found none 
offered under 85. The bid price for 
Pilgrim mills was advanced to 145 
without bringing out any stock and 
bids of 142 failed of bringing out any 
Sagamore Mig. Co. It is probable 
that considerably better than 142 
would be paid for Sagamore should 
any appear upon the market. 

\merican Linen Co. has continued 
in demand as for the previous week at 
14, but none appeared for less than 
16, and no trading resulted in this is- 
sue. An even wider margin between 
bid and ask price is noted in the case 
of Arkwright mills, 10 being the bid 
price and 15 the asking price. No 
sale of this issue is quoted. An odd 
lot of Border City Mfg. Co. is re- 
ported as having sold at 42 and that 
upon 40 being bid for more not less 
than 44 would be considered by the 
holders. Chace has been in demand 
at 25, but none came upon the mar- 
ket at this price, 


New Bedford Dividends 


New Low Point Touched in Third 
Quarter Figures 
New Beprorp, Mass.—The third 
quarter’s dividends of the New Bed- 
ford cotton mills set a new low record 
with an average of approximately gic 
per share. In the first quarter of this 
year the average was $1.17, with $1.14 
as the average in the second quarter. 
The total amount distributed was 
$631,302.50 on a total capitalization 
of $08,073,100, and the indications are 
that the present year will be the lean- 
est tor stockholders for many years. 
During the third quarter, 10 mills 
passed the dividend, these being Whit- 
man, Sharp, Potomska, Manomet, 
Nonquitt, Fairhaven, Gosnold com- 
mon. Grinnell, Butler and Booth com- 
mon. The Wamsutta, Nashawena and 
Hol:nes common also reduced the rate 
from the previous quarter. 
hawena, despite the fact that the 
Tate was cut from $2 to $1.50, dis- 


tribed the largest amount with 
Sit2s00, Dartmouth being second 


with $87,500, of which $7,500 was on 


the preferred stock. Bristol, Dart- 
mouth common, Kilburn, Quissett 
common and Soule maintained their 
rate of $2, with Neild paying $2 and 
an extra of $1. 

The rates and amounts distributed: 


Corporation Capital Rate Amt. paid 
Acushnet .. . ..e+ $2,000,000 14% $30,000 00 
Beacon, pfd , 800,000 1% 
MOGER,. COM. « o0cc0000 852, 000 
Booth, pfd... a vee 344,100 1% 
Bristol .. ec cbldudwoews , 000, 000 20,000 00 
MEE. Sccessierssesesese 2,300, 000 
ee hei etic aire 750,000 1% 
Dartmouth, com 000,000 2 
Dartmouth, pfd j 
Fairhaven, com......... 
Fairhaven, pfd..... 
Gosnold, com 
Grinnell 
Hathaway 
Holmes, com 
Holmes, pfd.. 
are as v 
Manomet . 8, 000, 000 
Nashawena ‘ 7,500, «x lly 112,5 
Neild 3 3 
N. B. Cotton, pfd 
Nonguitt 
Pierce 
Potomska 
Quissett, com 
Sharp, com 
Sharp, pfd 
Soule 
Taber 
Wamsutta J 
Whitman 3, UO, 


27, 000 00 


8,602 50 


11,250 00 


80, 000 00 


on 


600,000 1% 7,500 00 


~ 


500, 000 


, 000, 000 


650, 000 





», 000 


tomer 


0, 000 116 30,000 0 
600,000 1 6.000 00 


600,000 11 








$68, 073, LU $631 
Boston Stock Auctions 

The following sales of textile shares 

were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs Mill Par Price Change 
15 Farr Alpaca babies 10 172-1724 + 7%, 
15 Manomet Mills 10 20 + 1 

10 Nonquitt Spinning 1 e + “4 
2 Lincoln Mfg. Co 1(4 18 + 3 

4 Pepperell eee . 100 119 4 
50 Lancaster, com oes 10 27% + 12% 
2 Lyman ; 100 115% 37G 
6 West Point 4) 132% -132% l'e 

L155 


1 

Naumkeag Lake 104 
15 Lancaster, pfd 1 
1 





10 Great Falls + 
10 Dwight ; ; 25 24% + 
7 Weetamore Mills 100 21 + 
7 Plymouth Cordage 1%) 135-134% 

l Bly 


50 Nashawena 


210 Total. 


Silk Stocks on N.Y.Exchange 


(Week ending Aug. 31, 1926) 


1926 
High Low Stock Sales High Low Last 
3934 30 Belding-Hemingway 1,190 307¢ 30!4 303% 


327% 1254 Century Ribbon... 2,500 18% 16% 17% 
4754 3314 Julius Kayser.....10,100 42% 39 4214 
284 15 HR. Mallinson... 1,000 17 15 15 
22 1244 Van Raalte....... Se wen tae Renee enees 





Pocasset to Pay Dividend to 


Noteholders 

Fatt River, Mass.—The Pocasset 
Mfg. Co. is reported as about to pay 
a 15% dividend on a pro rata basis 
to holders of its notes, the payment 
being made possible at this .time by 
large sales of cloth. 


Warlick Aiken, 75 
Union Ave., has engaged Thomas H. 
Allen, Bank of Commerce Bldg., en- 
gineer, to prepare plans for a one-story 
and basement cordage mill on local site, 
52 x 150 ft., for which it is expected to 
ask bids at an early date. 


The Otis Co. is the 
taxpayer, its assessment 
$70,382.33, which is 
fourth of the entire town tax. Other 
textile plants will pay these taxes: 
George H. Gilbert Mfg. Co., $10,962; 
Ware Woolen Co., $10,681. 


Mempuis, TENN. 


Ware, Mass. 
town’s largest 
this year being 


Southern Securities Quiet 
Aug. 28.—Trad 
quiet in mill 
stocks for the week ending today, and 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
ing continued cotton 
the average bid price of 25 most active 
stocks closed at 110.28, down only 4 
points for the week, according to fig- 
ures prepared by R. S, Dickson & 
Co. Belton common, with a decline 
of $6 per share, was the only stock to 
show a decline of over $1, while a 
number of stocks made advances of $1 
to $2 per share. This was particu- 
larly noticeable in the Belmont, N. C. 
group of mills. Several orders for 
small lots of Mooresville appeared in 
the market toward the close of the 
week, lending support to this stock, 
which for the last several weeks has 
been slowly declining. 


Echota Cotton Mills Declare 
50° Stock Dividend 
CaLnoun, Ga.—A dividend of 50% 
Kchota Cotton 
Aug. 21. A 


Was unanimously adopted converting 


was declared by the 
mills here on resolution 
the dividends into preferred stock, the 
same to be distributed pro rata among 
the stockholders. This will make the 
total outstanding capital stock $460,- 
000 H. F. been 
president of the mill for the last two 


Jones, who has 
and a halt years, has placed it on a 
sound According to 


officials of the 


financial basis. 
furnished by 
mill, the 
annum; the output is 10,000,000 yards 
of high grade sheeting with average 
value of $1,500,000. 


figures 


payroll is $225,000 per 


Mr. Jones states 
that seven to eight regular customers 
handle 75% of the output of the mill. 


Grinnell Passes Dividend 

New Beprorp, Mass.—The Grin 
nell Mill of this city has passed its 
dividend for the third quarter, being 
the first break in disbursements by 
this corporation in 41 years. Since 
it started paying dividends in 1885, 


-140O7 
54% 


the average yield has been 
cash and securities disbursed amount 
ing to $5,886,000. The Potomska 
Mills of this city shows a [ 
$69,242 for the past fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1926, this being an improve 
ment on the previous year, when the 
loss was $184,000. 


loss ot 


Gets Federal Tax Rebate 

Fatt River, Mass.—The Stevens 
Mfg. Co. has received a tax rebate of 
$209,000 from the Federal 
ment from the tax which was paid 
under protest for the year 1921 and 
a still further expected 
from the assessments of later years. 


govern- 


rebate is 


PoESTENKILL, N. Y. 


The Thermo 
Mills, Inc., will resume operations in its 
plant on Sept. 7 after a three weeks’ 


shutdown. 
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TE 


+ ° e . 
Fall River Mills Stocks 
(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffords 
& Co.) 
Bid Asked 
American Linen Co....... os 21 
Arkwright Mills ‘ lo 
Barnard Mfg. Co...... aa das 50 
Borden Mfg. Co., Richard 40 ‘ 
Border City Mfg. Co : mh 
Bourne Mills Co ” ae 60 70 
CD: DEM we eaes wacaies iikca 80 
CRartem DRE 6 weccccccse 110 115 
COUNT MEE woo 00 0's ee ecie:s ‘4 85 
DE SR sate hake epee 
Do a eee 
Flint Mills 
Granite Mills 
King Philip Mills.......«<. 118 
Laurel Lake Mills (com.).. 
Laurel Lake Mills (pfd.).. 60 
Lincoln Mfg. Co........... 45 oan 
Lather BES. CO... ccs. ‘ 125 
Mechanics Mills F 20 
Merchauts Mfg. Co ; DO 
Narragansett Mills ; ‘i 
Ouborm Milla ....cccscces aon 45 
Parker Mills, com.......... ats a 
Parker Mills (pfd.)........ . 
Pilgrim Mills (com.) ; 152 
Pocaset Mfe. Co 26 
Sagamore Mfg. Co........- 138 
Seaconnet Mills e. e. 
Shove Mille ......cccccees was 25 
Stafford Mille ........see- wide 40 
Stevens Mfg. Co : 105 112 
Troy C. & WW. Migs. c cee. 100 ‘ 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co : i 
Wampanoag Mills 28 
Weetamoe Mills lo 


( 


-Itocl- 


40 


New Bedford Quotations 


Sanford & Kelly) 


« tations furnished by 
(Quotations soa nee 






Acushnet Mills ‘ ‘ is 
feacon Mfg. com 125 my 
Reacon Mfg. pfd 97% 
Booth Mfg. Co., pfd 100 
Bristol Mfg. Co : : 125 
Butler Mfg. Co.. : 62 67 
City Mfg. Co OS 102 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com 104 108 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co.. pfd.. S4 88 
Fairhaven Mills, pfd . oan 1 
Gosnold Mill, com : 10 eo 
Gosnold Mill, pfd : : 31% 
Grinell Mfg. Co ; ‘ ; i2 
Hathaway Mfg. Co ; 100 ose 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com ae ; 7 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd ‘ SO 
Kilburn Mill .... 109 “s 
Manomet Mills ... 16 20 
Nashawena Mill ... Se 12 714% 
N. B. Cotton Mills, com 100 f 
N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd 80 

Neild Mill : 137 19%. 
Nonquitt Spng. Co 36 aa 
Pemaquid Mills gia dl a 28 
Pierce Mill Has 330 370 
Potomska Mills y no Ff 
Quissett Mills, com 99 103 
Quissett Mills, pfd... 0 S 
Sharp Mfg. Co., pfd ; 29 2 
Sharp Mfg. Co., com 10 

Soule Mill ...... 140 

Taber Mill ‘ ‘ : 87 * .s 
Wamesutta Mills . 61 64 


Whitman Mills 


* Ex-Dividend 


N. Carolina Textile Stocks 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks 
quoted by R. 8S. Dickson & Co., Gastonia, 
N. C., and Greenville, 8. C.) 


Bid Asked 


Acme Spinning Co........ 103 108 
Am. Yarn & Processing Co. 91 96 


Arlington Cotton Mills.... S5 90 
‘rrow Mille ...... ea aa 80 9a 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills..... 140 161 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills 7% 

pfd. aw Bis eee ew aac - 109 nak 
Cannon Mfg. Co. (par $10) 17 20 


Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par 

WO oo ds fo xan cast s 13 14% 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% 

BEE 5 ccpwsncueeteavacs 102 104 
China Grove Cotton Mills. . 105 111 
Clara Mfg. Co... ....cccess 70 77 
Climax Spinning Co....... 119 125 
eNawer BEING ...cccncccses ‘ a 
Crescent Spinning Co...... 91 97 
Disowm Mille <.veecss-- is 9h 100 
Durham Hosiery, 7% pfd.. 49 55 
Durham Hosiery “B”...... 6 oss 
Fanstern. Mig. Cé..0.c.ccecs 58 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co..... 115 13 


Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 
GO BEG. « .xsncceecacees 100 103 
Gibson Mfg. Co......2--s06 130 Sie 
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SPECIALIZING 
IN THE SOLVING CF TEXTILI FROB- 
LEMS FOR MANUFACTURER, 
FINISHER AND DISTRIBUTOR 


Specify— 


SAWYER GOODMAN MARINETTE 


aes me ee 


OUR 
SPECIALTY— HARD 


Standard or MAPLE 


Special Sizes 


for 
a FLOORING 


James W. Cox, Jr. Textile Engineer 
320 Broadway, New York 





MILL ENGINEERING 


Design, Structural and Mechanical Engineering, 
Specifications and Supervision of Construction 








wae 4 


SAWYER GOODMAN COMPANY 


Marinette, Wisconsin 


In Reading, in close touch with textile machinery production, and with 
experience in Mill Construction, we can offer services of value to execu- 
tives about to erect textile mills. Correspondence invited. 


FREDERICK A. MUHLENBERG, A. I. A. 
*," =" fee a ee se ss se ee se 8 nn oe" e's ese" « fe ee ss ee ee ee ee ee eee 


KEGISTERED ARCHITECT 
. =) | Sth & Walnut Sts. Reading, Pa. 


| For Better iensing 3 Service | 
: . | 
| 


ee eee 


Sm teteteteta see te es ete ss es ee es see eee 





WARREN B. LEWIS 
| CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Textile Plants Steam and Electric Power Plant 


NATTA 


PAE | 





] For over twenty years this organization has been engaged in the 
\| work of improving mechanical conditions in industrial plants, through 
| the systematic study of machines and industrial operations. 

AN I I-FRIC l ION ME I Al . It is still equipped to render this service with the effectiveness 
\ resulting from knowledge and experience. 


Best by oS. Government Test. Write for free booklet | PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


showing how to obtain better results from lined bearings. 
Ayres, SCHEITER AND TUCKER | 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
618 DREXEL BUILDING- PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SPECIALISTS IN TEXTILE PROBLEMS 





“3 MAGNOLIA METAL CO., 75 West St., New York || 


Arlington Heights, II. San Francisco Montreal 
































| Makes Window Cleaning Safe 


Here’s absolute protection for your outside window cleaner— | 
the Whitner 4—Bolt Safety Device. The solid head bolts— 
two on each side of the window frame—take the risk out of 
cleaning any window. Belt is 4-ply canvas; rope is Italian 





W. E. S. DYER 
MILL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT 


h Design, Specifications and Superintend- Reorganizations, Valuations and Reports 
emp. . ence for Textile Mills, Industrial Plants on Mill properties. Power Plants of 
And the cleaner can use both his hands—clean twice as many | and Kindred Structures. every description and directions for their 
windows each day. Endorsed by leading architects. economy of operation. 


Write for folder. 


Land Title Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Also. strong steel | 
lockers and _ letter | 
files. 





Federal Engineering Company 


Architectural Engineers 









C. A. Cunningham | 

New England Sales Agent 
176 High Street 

Boston, Mass. 





Design and Superintendence for 


Textile Mills and Industrial Plants 
318 Stephenson Building MILWAUKEE, WIS. 























DAY AND ZIMMERMANN, NC. 
GEORGE ll BELL © Engineers 
Mill Engineer and Architect NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 








ENGINEERING - CONSTRUCTION - REPORTS - MANAGEMENT - VALUATIONS 


420 Piedmont Building, Charlotte, N. C. 











Plans and specifications furnished for the construction and equipment of 
COTTON, YARN AND WEAVING MILLS 
MERCERIZING, BLEACHING AND DYE WORKS 










RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY 


Specialists in Textile Cost Service i 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Send for free booklet, “Losses in Textile Plants” 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. ©. 
— 










Old mills reorganized, extended and appraised. Mill village development. 
Water and sewage disposal systems. 
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— Financial—Continued a a = 


Globe Yarn Mills (N. C.).. 50 aie Watts Mills, 2nd pfd...... 100 105 









































| ay MEE COs ess sos scs ase von. Wb: Whitwey Mim Cov......5.. 65 «75 
i Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co. 7% 8% Williamston Mills |; -.....-. 200 0; 
Hanes, P. H. Ktg. Co., 7% Voodruff Cotton Mills 33 
i Ne i Bens gee he ~ 98 100 Woodside Cotton Mills...... 125... Ep repare ) our Dyehouse 
Henrietta 7% pfd......... aie 91 Woodside Cotton Mills Co., 
Imperial Yarn Mills....... 98 101 BE Ack ane eee seo naa 88 90 
Jennings Cotton Mills..... 230 «240 h Cc ° Wi 
liatotl MAE << -2s.<.s c+: 98 104 edit t t 
vee Cotton Mills Co..:. «110-130 F or e Looming inter 
ve A See eee ee 70 ; - : ; . 
Majestic Mfg. Co.......... ee aw Eno: 2y > Stocks 
Mansfield Mili «.7----2.2 120 180 New England Textile Stock 
ywresville Cotton Mills... 48 b2 9 . —_ ei ‘ : 
Moo esville Cotton Mills (Quotations at “ Public Sale” are based It is no longer necessary, and never economical, 
{ ’ 3 
pfd 96 upon last sales at Boston public auction 
i ae ee ree “a> > and Boston Stock Exchange. Bid and y g — a 
Ree FS 9 er en ag A ecw or liye Roe to have poorly arranged, wet and gloomy dyehouses. 
a ing Boston dealers. a ‘ id 
ee eee seeess** s+ a a Confused arrangement of equipment, wet floors, 
om Yertectio Sp ng Ouw.rves a I . - 7 : < , 
“SS ak eee 135 nee Sale Bid Asked x : a ae f : . ara ‘ 
;nyne- Houser Mig. Go.li2. 7585 Am. Wool. pf — dripping ceilings, and dense fog, should be a thing 
| Roanoke Mills, 74% 1st Am. Mfg. pf : ge &6 go : 
Td. wc recscswesseveesss 101 aes \moskeag, com. ; DOT, ot the vast. 
at ioke Mills, 8% 2nd ‘ -neneeceners : 52 ne 3 I 
STS. uc -asacm aig Sematary: 4eakca: ¥ce 98 100 Appleton ...ccccrees sae 30 Bo r . - : ; ues : 
prcemary, ce i eee 99 101 Arlington ......;.. 71% 69 71 VW ec have Piven extensive study, covering many 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co... oe 95 AEE eee . 148% 30 137 . : oe : 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co. ... 80 Herkshire Cot. ..... 0... 0 184 138 vears, to the construction and operation of dyehouses 
Sterling Spinning Co...... 103 115 —_ gelow-Htfd. com... vi ; : ad “ 
Stowe Spinning Co........ 98 102 IIE 9 a)s , 4.01 4% Me = OS OS | : ee RE. or med — is iii a . 
Victory aoa Mills Co.... 51 55 ee Sok Pa ae nO 60 and wet finishing rooms, and, as a result, ATC able 
i Winget Yarn Mills Co..... Sites 65 gmond. pid. ....>+. oo 9S et . hs a ‘ ; ie : “ae ae 
* Wiscasset Mills Co......... 200 ... eer os ; a aan a to obtain satisfactory operating conditions at all 
cu- oe paca . i2% oo ‘ ‘ P a : . 
Great Falls... ..... 14 19 13 times, and ensure longer useful life for the build- 
Southern Mill Stocks hice: B ne? ings. Simplicity and economy of construction, and 
ati , , ‘ Ipswich, pfd. S4 SO Sd ° . . ‘ . 7 - 
Quotations furnished by A. M. Law & Acie +_- = 2 son ~ ? ) ‘ nk 4 . da- 
Co., Inc., Spartanburg, 8. C. Eamrenre, = = & sae as economical operation and maintenance are fun 1a 
Bid Asked | a oe) a ‘ntals 
Abbeville Cotte.. Mills...... 0... . te | Rem 58 ee mentals. 
\merican Spinning Co...... ee 215 Merrimack. com 99 103 106 
Anderson Cotton Mills. ..... 90 wa Nashua, com. .. ‘ 40) 40) 15 
\reade Cotton Mills....... 60 71 Nashua, pfd. ... 81 79 83 
SGCRMNE UE ig os osc a wa eae 225 eee Naumkeag ..... ‘ 15% 155 158 
Arcadia Mills, pfd.. ...... 101 nase N. E. So. pfd..... 10 ; , 
STEWSIRE TRAE cess: 0sbce 100 Otis we 5 23% 29 oT CHAS. i MAIN, Inc. 
Augusta Factory, Ga.. ... 20 “30 Pacifie ; 7 10 a ee 
Avondale Mills, Ala..... -. 900 «950 pepperell 2” ara ii8 ENGINEERS 
Reaumont Mfg. Co....... am eee ate Plymouth Cordage. .. 134% 134 138 2 
ON UNE 5 s.0/n 6s eenen 44 51 Tremont & Suffolk... BRL, 37 201 Devonshire Street 
Belton Mills, pfd.......... 94 97 VON so iaccen s yee 80% 32 io 
BEG WM. OWN ea om wigs o.o:0.0' 170.180 BOSTON, MASS. 
Mfg. Co. 6% pfd...... 0 101 —— See cAlso—— 
MIO DEUS, DEG... 2.00000 9S 11 CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
Calhoun Milla ............ 114 120 ———— —CATALOG— 
Cannon Mfg. Co. (par $10). TOM: ccs 
yy ick Hoskins Co. (par - — _ a a _ 
ie cana arg ins cals ess al as vo 7 
ee SNE os cn hy swine 'o ne ls» ane 
oo) ei: a > 290 300 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd..... 96 OS 
Clifton Mfg. Co... .....+0. 134 137 . ; ' NON MT AH 
Clinton Cotton Mills....... 200... Progress on Foster Machine Co. | = ” 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga..... 118 125 = 
TOWDORE URED 6 cae cecs ves ans 55 att = 
D. BE. Converse Co......... 104 110 Addition = ‘ = 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Alf....... 130 14 ae bee B . A ia aioe t i i = 
Darlington Mfg. Co........ 75 85 West! IELD, Mass.. W ork on the addi- : I Ing? ( + u ra¢ V O y Our = 
poreen Rg coe eecececee 100 . tion to the Foster Machine Co. has pro- : o = 
yinean Mills : 85 : ¢ : 
LS 22. cee cece eee eee a as a boa » fan Oo or ™~ = 
Dunean Mills, pfd.......... 90 93 gressed rapidly and the roof is now on. = 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga.. : 140 Recent subcontracts awarded are as fol- amp er oom = 
lasley Cotton Mills, pfd... 87 90 ag ¢ t hie ich arenas = 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga..... 105 115 lows: Roof and _ metal, Guarantee = 
GSNey ME C0. cass « 70 75 Roof Co.; paint, H. L. Ross Co.; doors ’ as a = 
ae ee! and finish, Hampden Same Co., all of || 3 This Brown & Sharpe Yarn Reel No. 975 is especially 2 
OC PORE eee iaade wic'ee's 87 90 Springfield. The plans for the addition : adapted to the accurate reeling of fine yarns. It 1s used = 
awa tie we” 135 ** were drawn by M. B. Harding, Sprig = in connection with roving scales and yarn testers when = 
qrendel Mills ......... 250 ... field, and E. J. Pinney, Springfield, is | obtaining the stretch, strength and number of cotton, woolen = 
Grendel Mills, pfd. (par $: 50) 47 49 the general contractor = = 
Hamrick Mis so. eee 110 120 eer ; = and worsted yarns. The automatic feed motion lays the 
ports ee snes cae ee sncneini = varn flat upon the reel, securing uniform measurement and 
ts of Inman Mills .........ee-06 145 155 = 
their ee ee ee wees soe _— :- consequently correct results as to stretch, strength and num- 
Cnet DEED «cds nena eees - ose == 
Judson Mie 222222202 156 ié60 Incorporates to Trade in Power | 2] bering. This Reel will bring high accuracy to every Sample 
Judson Mills, pfd.......... 101 103 = ) : 
aia King, John P. Mfg. Co. Ga. 104 115 Plant Equipment = Room in which it is used. 
Laurens Cotton Mills...... 150 ane 
a imestone Cotton Mills..... 120 ORCESTE ss we dee 
Marion Mfe. Co, N.C... so oe : Worcester, Mass. Lle wellyn M. Reed, 
Marlboro Mills ............ 32 36 formerly master mechanic for _ the = 
mitts saci RM Mecic ences 700 a Worcester Woolen Mill Co., has incor- = 
aie n g. Wes ab ee eae ees = ° . , : S 
Monarch Mills ............ 125 130 porated the Reed Engineering & Supply = 
rch 7 ye Bini. 6.6 101 #3 Co., Inc., with a capital stock of $25,000 = 
sgrove 5 ° ° . : , a. 3 
| Newherry Cotton Mills..... ii8 121 to trade in power plant equipment. ee 
WIS. || Ninety oi a, sicaand fore a's 150 “ae Norman Schoenfeld is president of the “Tables and Directions 
——. i Cour oe ‘97 ~—«:100 company and Mr. Reed treasurer. Its for use with Yarn Reels 
—_— s ae pena R. on office is at 332 Main St. and Scales.’ Your re- 
Paco Mis. C6. pla. .s. 5 7 606 ee ee = quest will bring a copy. 
T Fanola Cotton Mills, Class A = 
NC. es NORMED. cs soca cu 77 80 . ; : att ‘ = 
Pelham MilI® soo... 2.0. 15 6-18 Parsons, W. Va. The local _ : 
COCO BINS... 2... 125 tata forme erate he Phi lank = === See C19 ——— 
nt: Mie: TG. bao. css 134 37 formerly operated by the Philippi Blanket || & CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
) eer oa... 108 111 Mills, has been taken over by the Ac = ——CATALOG—— 
I< = Ir IE ire aniutia niacin os 70 75 12 i , é ‘ . lannine = 
TIONS Riverside Mills (par $12.50) 10 10% worth Ga.) Mills, which ire p ” = 
———) Riverside and Dan River.... 175 185 immediate resumption ot operations. = 
SAX ot ae bar wists to én Tew picking achinerv has alre: beet = rT ‘ ’ ‘4q° ‘ 
aie in; Gea ae 45 “60 oe tea ee ee BROWN & SHARPE MFG. CO. 
| Spar Sans. ahs oe: ti sm “C O arsons, and a ace u oes = T . 
T a? ey ; ' = >rovidence | 
l Unie, 7 tae $25)... 33 oe be equipped as a dyehouse, is planned. || = Providence, R. L, U. S. A. 
| or ufalo 2 BS wwe esene ere » ~y ¢ : } : = 
Union-Ruffalo Mills, ist pfd. 90 92 The product of the mill will be sold as = . a Ss a, 0, be 
| Union suftelo Mille. 2nd pfd. 47 B formerly through the Dorman Commis E YARN AND ROVING REELS AND SCALES 
Soir iaaas <a. a, Ae sion Co., New York. Miss Esther A.|] 2 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co....... 145 150 Sj ssista ‘asurer of the Acworth || = 
— Watts Mills -; 145-15) Sill, assistant treasurer of the Acworth || SN CONN 





ail atts Mills ist pfd........ 88 91 Mills, is in charge of the Parsons plant 
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COTTON YARNS 


for Particular Purposes 


SPUN BY 


The Arrow Mills, Inc. 
PAULSON, LINKROUM a Co, This plant runs largely on cotton 


yarns required for special usage in 

our customers’ mills—not the ordi- 

nary runof-yarn but a fine combed 

COTTON Y ARNS and super carded product, spun of 
choice long staple white cotton in 
sizes ranging to 60s single and ply. 





of every description for 
Wea ving and Knitting SSess=ooaoaoaoaoaoaoeeeee—eooooeTYmymy™’EN 
Quotations and samples promptly submitted 


| H. A. FLORSHEIM, General Sales Mar. 


. 225 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
We specialize in Cotton Yarns for Export 


Also exclusively representing 


5rOT. 5 ork GRAY MFG. CO PARKDALE MILLS, INC 
52 Leonard St., New Y re FLINT MANUFACTURING CO. MYRTLE MILLS. INC. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS ARKRAY MILLS, INC. 


PAWTUCKET CHARLOTTE, N. C. 














KING COTTON MILLS CORPORATION 


HIGH GRADE Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. 


Johnston Mills Company 


“Direct to Consumer’’ aie Range: 14/1-24/1 
Mercerized Yarns : 


HE knitter nowadays is pro- 
é | mr gressive. The tendency is to 
Sole Selling Agents for pes . < improve and then improve 


. . ‘ ; , ‘ j , > re cing for ways 
Fine Single Mercerized, Bleached, Tinted and Dyed p Se . some more. In looking for way 


and means many knitters have 
yarns of 


found a change of yarn some- 


THE ELMORE COMPANY | Spindale, N Sex en i 4 ? times works wonders. Write for 
: pindale, N. C. ti 


samples of King Yarns. 
REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFFICE. 





These yarns in all numbers to 100s/1 and 120s/2 


Two-Ply Mercerized, Gassed, Bleached and Dyed MILLS: BURLINGTON.N.C. Sold Direct 
have withstood the most exacting tests of the better 
class of knitters throughout the country, and no 


yarns of 
ee see ne 
effort or expense is being spared to maintain them E 


SPINNERS PROCESSING CO.., Spindale, N. C. 
in the first rank of processed yarns. Ss A L E Ss Cc O ry! 2A NY | 





S.L.DIGGLE, MGR. 

Carded and Combed Yarns 906 JOHNSTON BLDG. CHARLOTTE.N.C. 
From the established and controlled mills of the <i - 
JOHNSTON GROUP, suitable for all requirements CARDED-COMBED-MERCERIZED 
of the Knitting and Weaving trades. COTTON YARNS 

SALES OFFICES: ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 
NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. KNITTING -WEAVING-CONVERTING TRADE 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnsten Bldg. Mercerized Yarns by 
READING, PA. ' DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 


j= 
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Chattanooga Shows More Inter- B : W., Y; P ’ | ) lf there should be a trend toward 
est in Silk Than in Cotton Yarn uyers ant arn rompt 7 higher cotton prices, what would be 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—A_ heavy Se the result upon yarn quotations? 


advance in the price of thrown silk 
accompanied by a substantial increase 
in buying featured the local yarn mar- 


ket during the week ending Aug. 28. the cotton yarn Ina good many cases orders that have time since the war, with a possible 
Silk prices advanced to $6.75 per . market are decidedly different called for delivery during September exception of a short period in 1924 
pound for the thrown product. This '0™ those which obtained before the are being requested tor immediate Even then prices were hardly lower 
seems to have greatly stimulated buy- ‘Ssuance of the last Government re- shipment, Other yarn is being sent than they are today. The relative 
ing, manufacturers evidently seeking POTt- Notwithstanding the resistence by express. All these efforts on the drop in combed yarns and in cotton 


to protect themselves. 

Orders for more silk were placed 
during the week here than for any 
similar period since the first of the 
year. There was also a slight increase 
in the buying of cotton yarns. In 
single cotton yarn, 10s continued at 


30 to 31c. There were no special de- part, although orders are recorded nevertheless buyers are proceeding in ing it very difficult to secure the cot- 

velopments during the week with re- covering October and November. It the same hand-to-mouth fashion as_ ton from which to make this class of 

gard to mercerized yarns, 60s-2 still is very apparent from the attitude of they have been doing. They are merchandise, except at a very radical 
zed yarns, 2 : } 


being quoted at 83 to 86c. 


Cotton Spindles at 96.5% <Ae- 
tivity in First Half Year 


TEXTILE WORLD 


COTTON YARNS 


Besieging Dealers to Expedite Deliveries Which Are Frequently 


Behind-hand 


ONDITIONS 


in 


of buyers to the new prices that have 
been named by spinners and approxi- 
mately secured by dealers there is a 
decided increase in inquiry and also in 
actual sales consummated. Buyers 
are continuing to restrict their opera- 
tions to nearby deliveries for the most 


consumers generally that many of 
them have delayed too long and are 
in dire need of yarn which they can- 
not get for as prompt delivery as they 


part of the buyer indicate that he has 
very little stock on hand and needs 
more yarn than he can get at the time 
being. And yet this experience is not 
causing the majority to take precau 
tions against a future shortage. Recog- 
nizing that they will need the yarn, 


afraid to buy, not being sold on pres- 
ent prices and fearing recessions in 
the future. 


One Man’s Answer 


(1347) 


Don’t you think it is a good time to 
cover?” Asa matter of fact, combed 
at 


yarns are cheaper today than any 


altogether irreconcilable. 
Spinners are determined not to sell 
yarn except at a profit and are meet- 
ing with considerable success, the per- 


has been 


sistent efforts of the buyer to push 
the market down. A good many mills 
on the finer classes of yarn are find- 


increase, Premiums have to be paid 
and even then it is hard to obtain the 
desired quality and staple. The 


vance combed led 


ad- 


on yarn has cer- 


WasHINctTon, D. C.—The cotton “desire. tain buyers to substitute other counts 
spinning industry of the United States Requests for Speedy Delivery A direct selling agent for lines of and the result is that they are having 
operated at 96.5% of its single shift Dealers state they are having con- combed yarn makes this reply to the more or less trouble with the yarn 


capacity during the first six months siderable trouble in satisfying their prophecy of the buyer that prices are they have purchased. Their effort to 


of 1926, as compared with 96.8% in trade with respect to delivery. Where going to be lower. “In the middle of secure a cheap cost is meeting with 
the corresponding period of 1925, a contracts are at all behind they are July there was a decided spurt in yarn results that are far from satisfactory. 
low record of 79.5% in 1924, and receiving messages from their cus- buying and prices on combed yarn 


106.8% in 1923, according to the Tex- tomers asking the reason for the de- went up about five cents a pound in Story of a Cancellation 








tie Division of Commerce Dept. lay and insisting upon prompt action. spite of the fact that cotton went off. \ sudden change in conditions, such 
Cotton Yarn Quotations 
Carded—(Average Quality) ~ i Singles 
: ; $ a: ° Is {, 4 e ~ ( 
Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to size 3 2 4 30 ti 41) 
. ° cs s 0 yl, 38s 52 5 
Single Skeins or Tubes—(Warp Twist) , \ 2 ce - 
1s to 8s aCe ee SOR OB 33 l6s 1014-4] MOEN hese cai cra ten Sree ae aren 56 —58 
es acu neloeanspenss — —30 248 E 35 18s 41 1114 50s 62 —t4 
MR earths. dae wd ceanecin's — —30% 268 ............068. 361% 20s 42 121% 60s 70 —72 
ae rer celal as — ett eA Wie 8 24s 4 1414 TOs 83 88 
16s : 39 10s 18 28s i 14—48 Rs 93 98 
Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
8s-2 ; —2915 26s-2 cae ete -38 9Rc.O . 8 ; ie . 
108-2 30 3014 2002 sa ‘0 268 2 60 b2 S0s-2 - .-l1 138—1 15 
123-9 81. 86 i aa 30s-2 be 4 Singles 
lds 2 32 40s 2 50 51 ee - = 30s —< a 
L4s-2 - —jZ S-Z ‘. ee aa and » ’ 0ie-9 ) 70 8 —0) 
l6§s-2 5 - —321, 40s-2 High breakage 3 D4 = ne oa * staan aes = 
e9 « ene 5)c-2 ; — is és - — “ Ss . a Je 
+ “i oe rend = s ” rn 508-2 74 —76 ~~ 60s . 1 05 
c+8 31% _ 60s-2 - —J 608-2 82 a5 70s ... . 1 20 
Single Warps 70s-2 97 1 00 80s .. —] 60 
Me erence — —3l 24s atetate , ne - 37 
2s - —31% 26s . or ae Peeler—(Super Quality) 
Mentos ae teu Ve ENN gta - —32 BTR S (cre Na og ee 31 40) Single Cones 
Ss - —32% 40s 50 . : ; 
¢ = 6 4 Carded Combed Carded Combed 
20s —_- — 10s .. 33 —34 $2 14 26s 38 —39 90 —-52 
“ = baba Warps i 14s «ee. 4 ee She 40 —42 52 —-55 
pa a ae 4 Sts ee eee ete __9a3 POW i divawave 344%4—35% 45 17 363 1455 —47 57 —60 
ae fix podiriee ate 99 Pe 2012 oan > 40 . I8s ........35 —36 46 18 (a 52 —54 62 —65 
BO tee rank a a avon ala annus 2 —32% 30s-2 . = ant Qn1f,  se1/ . 3 =a _ , = 
$s-2 — —32'% 40s-2 ordinary 51 eo Sel RE ms - ns ee 
are , AM seer oe ree ; 2 24s . 37 —38 40) 5] 60s ‘eid i 76 Stee 
Gee i coeediw cscs esse dupe ee eran 60 —62 
()s-2 Seka te crc sake hath eaneuae 34 —35 MM aes vale p25, 64 —65 Combed Cones Warps and Tubes 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 25c; white, 28-29¢. 1).9 48 50 10s-2 60 —65 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 243-2 50 —52 50s-2 65 —70 
Xs 4!) 22s ees 351% 2Rs-9 52 —54 60s-2 a. 
O68 facia oe Pessk 4S bao =e 22s (silver and Jaeger) - —36 Na 53 55 70s-2 ..90 —95 
“ee ah Men cee an BS air nae ations ewe Gs .— 36 3638-2 57 60 Kaisa gain .1 00—1 10 
BE) weere Gat <a A abe ne ee SO occa saieee ease ew ie _- 361 : . : ca 
“a —i wiht” = ‘Sa tote te 6 37 Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones 2, 3, and 4-ply 
I epindey aaalalnny a a Sie an Peeler Sakelarides 
De cia orav eld «acai era W.acs1ee eS 33 30s extra quality 7 
) WIG ci on Tieats iwi eare 3 aaliyah — —33 MUR ca re Ween grates Sie 08 18 14—49 6 Average Best ) Average Best 
5. 248 —56 =. 6 80 83 —87 
Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 30s 58 63 83 87 90 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 36s 60 65 86 909 —93 
MER  psb oneness wos se ek 44 —45 50s-2 62 65 40s - 65 TO 90 94 —97 
Pe ac sara ete aia ee 49 —50 60s-2 70 72 15s 70 75 95 1 00—1 03 
s-2 ..d3 —Od4 70s-2 83 SS 50s re 75 » 80 1 03 1 @7-—1) 16 
NN ea cerpcraler ede eka 55 —)T SOs-2 93 98 60s 5 90 1 14 i tt. oo 
Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the close of business Sept. 1. They d ot cove ] or gher qualitic inless specifically 
= eins oted. For New York spot cotton prices, see page 121. For staple cotton prices, see page 123 , 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


as has been witnessed within the last 
week or two, brings out a good many 
dents in the course of business 
have their humorous side. They 
lead to serious consequences but 
ie same time they are calculated 
eveal human nature‘at its best or 
worst. To illustrate: The 
of the 
last report came out. It was a 
ditierent mill from any that the buyer 
had relations with in the past and 
he requested that a sample case be 


StOrY 1s 
purchase of yarn before 


sent to discover how the varn was 


running. Upon receipt of this case 
he wrote the mill as well as the agent 
hat it was entirely unsatisfactory and 
that he desired to cancel the yarn al- 
uly received. The mill replied that 
they would not cancellation. 
In the meantime the report came out 
and a sagging market had changed to 
a firm or advancing one. The result 
was that the spinner advised the cus- 
tomer he was willing to accept can- 
cellation and the reply came back 
forthwith that he had already refused 
to cancel the order and that it was in 
force. It is strange what a change in 
of material market con- 





accept 


the character 
ditions make, 


Mill Prices Higher 

The level established immediately 
after the announcement of the report 
has been for the most part maintained. 
fhere are exceptions for there were 
spinners who raised their product out 
of the market as soon as the Govern- 
ment figures were announced. These 
spinners have shown as inclination to 
become more moderate in their ideas 
or in other words to get down to a 
selling basis. There are very few in- 
however, where any marked 
made and the 
prices which are being paid are a 
closer approximation to spinners’ fig- 
ures than they have been in a long 
time Dealers bought considerable 
1 last month but this yarn cannot 
delivered for prompt shipment as 

it is yet to be made and therefore it 
is natural that dealers’ prices should 
not be based on anything lower than 
asking, with the pos- 
sible exception of an elimination of 
the discount, either in part or alto- 
gether The spinners’ 
ess is the undoubted amount of 
business on their books. \s before 
in these columns, this is the re- 
short sale covering and also 
of purchases by dealers for 
their own account. The total is being 
1 from day to day by consum- 
Stocks in 


ire reduced to a minimum and 


Stances, 


oncession has been 


the spinner is 


reason for 


ecaise 


perations. dealers’ 
ng for prompt delivery has to 
from the mill in large part. 
explanation for the 

ties which the seller is recount- 
ng the matter of shipments. 


s another 


ill Operations Lessened 


od many mills at this time of 
r close down for annual house- 
g, This in addition to the fact 
uite a number have not started 
up er the curtailment of the sum- 


mer is 
complaint of tardy 
things as 


(dn such 
insulating yarn, for in- 
instance, for which t 


shipments 


an increasing demand, dealers contend 


thev are having a hard time to satisfy 
db ° 


their customers and to explain why 


they are not receiving the yarn in the 


lantities expected. 

Price Details 
An idea of prices can be gathered 
from the staple 
30s-2 warps. A good many teleg 


counts—20s and 
rrams 
have been received this week on the 
former count, none of which has ot 
fered varn below 35c. A mill which 
sold this number last week at 34'c., 
notified a New York house a day ot 
two ago that it had sold 75,900 lbs. at 
35c., and had no more until October. 
Tinged yarn in this count has been 
sold at 33%c., while for white yarn 
37 and 38c. are not infrequent quota 
tions by the spinner. On 30s as high 
as 42c. has been quoted but the mar 
ket is generally regarded as 4oc. Buy 
ers are paying this with reluctance but 
business has been consummated at this 
figure. On 30s cones, a purchase of 
a fair amount is recorded this week 
at 36!4c. This is a better quality than 
tving-in yarn which, 
mands 36c., 


however, com- 
with certain spinners ask- 
ing 36!4c. On 12s cones, 31'4c. has 
been asked but this doubtless can be 
bought at a cent below this figure. 
Knitters are still talking 30c. for 22s 
and it is said that a good deal of the 
spring business of New York State 
mills has been done on a basis of 30c. 
x lower. Very few knitters own any 
quantity of yarn at this figure. An 
exception is said to be the case of a 
New York knitter who has contracted 
for yarn to carry him through t 
next March at what he claims is a 
3014c. average. This manufacturer 
always has the reputation of being a 
very low buyer and it is not generally 
thought that his competitors have any 
such favorable basis for npererrene 


Bureau of § Standards Progresses 

with Rayon Research 
WASHINGTON, D. C.— 

made at the Bureau of Standards in 


Progress 


its rayon research program indicates, 
according to Charles W. Schoffstall, 
chief of the Textile Section, that un 
desirable features in the finished prod- 
uct may be traced back to the condi- 
tion of the basic raw material used. 
The alpha cellulose content apparently 
is an important factor. It is not re- 
vealed yet whether the use of linters 
of wood pulp as a base affects the 
characteristics of the fiber 

A positive method for differentiat- 
ing between cuprammonium and vis- 
cose rayon is being developed, and 
will be reported in these columns at 
an early date. The rayon research 
program is proceeding steadily but 
will require some time for completion 
because of the necessity for developing 
test procedure and relating results to 
the purity of the raw material and the 
processes of manufacture. 


lere seems to be 
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300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 
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JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia Boston 
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Single Mercerized Yarns 
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SPINNING CO. 


Mount Holly, N. C. 
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MOUMT HOLLY 
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48s All Plies and Descriptions 


The high and uniform quality of these yarns 
is a result of eternal vigilance in every step 
from raw material to finished yarn. 


Samples and prices cheerfully furnished. 
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Holing Out— 


N Belmont Yarns—there is reached the climax of 
an endeavor begun back in the pioneer days of 
1845 when the first cotton mill was established in this 
section. 
Super-mercerized—and earning the term! Belmont 
Yarns are simply the fine combed yarns of Line- 
berger-Stowe processed in a plant ideal. They are 
filling a definite demand for a quality mercerized 
yarn in all counts and in dyed and bleached form. 


BELMONT PROCESSING COMPANY 


(LINEBERGER-STOWE MILLS) 
BELMONT, N. C. 


"Selling _— HARDING, TILTON & COMPANY 
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Buying Yarns Ahead Resumed 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying Policy Discontinued by Many Manu- 
facturers—Contracting for Six Months 
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PHILADELPHIA 


‘LLISH sentiment exists in yarn 
B to as great or greater degree than 
at any time since the upward move- 
ment now in progress started. In 
fact, at the beginning of the advance 
a month or five weeks ago most manu- 
facturers remained skeptical as did 
several dealers who continued to sell 
yarns short, and it was not until 
three weeks ago that real buying by 
manufacturers came into prominence. 
Two weeks ago a number changed 
their position and came into the 
market, buying in the aggregate 
a large volume of yarn. This 
trend became more apparent, especi- 
ally in view of the decrease of ap- 
proximately 400,000 bales in the last 
Government crop estimate, and this 
week buying by mills became more 
general than at any time since the 
movement started. 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying Stopped 
It is a question whether it can be 
said hand-to-mouth buying continues 
in cotton yarns, there being numer- 
ous incidents to indicate that at least 
for the present a majority of manu- 
facturers, both weavers and knitters 
in this market, have set hand-to- 
mouth buying aside. Whether this 
trend is a desirable one or one that 
in the long run will be deplored re- 
mains to be seen. The facts of the 
matter, however, point definitely to 
the viewpoint of those who assert a 
large portion of buying that nas been 
done up until last week was a cover- 
ing of short sellers, this term includ- 
ing those manufacturers who had 
goods orders on their books and only 
partially covered them .with yarns 
and also dealers who sold yarns to 
manufacturers but did not 
business with spinners. 


Market Basis Sound 

This condition was bound to result 
in a technical correction in the 
market and this has already occurred. 
This movement however’ resulted in 
such a drastic change in the market 
that the average manufacturer and 
dealer were forced to change their 
outlook and as a result the current 
week has found buying more general 
roughout the trade, both weavers 
and knitters being in the market for 
yarns to be delivered as promptly as 


place 


possible with shipments to continue 
until next November. In fact buy- 
ers are now willing to buy beyond 
this time and are placing contracts to 


run after the first of the new year, in 
several instances calling for deliver- 
ies until next March, with knitters. 
Largest Order Reported 

of the largest yarn selling or- 
itions in the country reports the 
t this week of the largest in- 
il order for yarns they have 
ved for more than five years. 
indents of this character point to 
than a mere covering by short 


t 
) 


interests and indicate to many in the 
trade that the long and uninterrupted 
period of hand-to-mouth buying has 
been, at least temporarily, discontin- 
ued by a large number of manufac- 
turers. One of the most important 
reasons for this rather sudden re- 
versal of policy has been due to the 
end of the long decline in price of 
both cotton and yarns and instead an 
upturn of importance has been tak- 
ing place during the last five weeks, 
causing manufacturers to feel at this 
time that even higher prices are prob- 
able, as they expect another bearish 
cotton crop. They, therefore, believe 
yarns will go higher and they will 
save money by placing future deliv- 
ery contracts at current prices. 
Combed Falls in Line 

The upward swing has already af- 
fected carded and mercerized yarns, 
both of which are three to five cents 
higher than a month ago, but an ad- 
vance in combed qualities has been 
delayed until this week, spinners 
raising their quotations three or 
more cents in both single and ply 
yarns, the latter being quoted three 
cents above last week. With this 
section of the market falling into line 
the entire market may now be said 
to be strong, combed 
trending in the 


yarns now 
direction carded 
prices have taken for the last month. 
Trade Sentiment Bullish 

Will this movement continue: 
Sentiment in the trade is on the bul- 
lish side of the question, a majority 
looking for continued strength in the j 
raw material market together with 
a good fall demand for yarns of all 
descriptions. Although considerable 
buying has already been done the 
opinion is fairly generally held that 
only a portion of it has yet been 
placed with dealers and spinners and 
in fact dealers believe if manufac- 
turers receive additional goods orders 
during the next two months, which is 
likely to expect, their present yarn 
contracts will not be sufficient to see 
them through the fall months so ad- 
ditional buying will have to be done, 
to say nothing of the dealers who 
have not covered all of their short 
sales as yet. 


Firmer Yarn Market 





Cautious Buying Still Features the 
Situation 

Boston.—A fair amount of busi- 
ness has been placed in cotton yarns 
at higher prices in this market but 
volume shows no particular expan- 
sion as compared with a month 
The crop estimate is still quite un- 
settling particularly as it is under- 
stood that the bullish report as of }38& 
\ugust 16 was not based flatly upon | " 
the conditions prevailing at that time } 
but modified by later information ) 
forthcoming before the report . was 
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Cotton Yarns 


of Quality 


Responsibility 





We consider our responsibility 
does not end when the con- 
tract is signed—lIt only begins 


then, and because CANNON 
YARNS are sold on a basis 
of QUALITY, and are the 


product of our own Mills, this 
responsibility is more than an 
idle promise. 


This protection is worth the slight 
difference in cost. 


ww 


THE CANNON MILLS 


Cc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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\—“From the Cotton to the Kuitter” 


Single Yarns 


ee ~ na —~ LS PR Dee Ba CEN MERCERIZED 
AM ER IC AN YARN Licensed Manufacturer 


& PROCESSING 0. TINTED YARNS 


Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized 
General Office: and Glazed Sewing Threads. 


THE ELMORE COMPANY 
Spindale, N. C. 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


Spinners and 


Selling Agents 


+ 
Mercerizers JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY 
NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
of CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 


READING, PA. 


High Grade Combed die Gee tae ee ee Ce 
and Carded Yarns 


Our Mercerized Yarns are the 
Product of Our Own Mills 


Sales Representatives 


H. B. ROBIE 
346 Broadway, New York City 
PLOWMAN YARN CO. 

1049 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia 
HAROLD W. O’LEARY COMPANY 
52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
DAVID WHITEHURST 
217 Parkway, High Point, N. C. 

R. D. McDONALD 
924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
THOS. S. TULEY 
1318 McHenry St., Louisville, Ky. 
G. J. LOERZEL 
166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
G. C. ELLIS 
Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Canada 
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users immediately think 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


ually issued modifying the estimate 
te extensively. 

Varp twist 
counts and knitting 
little 
nd is still well below 


qu 
the 
have 


yarns in coarse 
been 
de- 


rhe 


seems 


yarns 
but 
normal. 
warp 
. > bec > established at %2c or 
lave Decome estabdlished at 33¢ 


ing a more freely 


s for 20s—2 carded 
ter. 


Stock yarns of most counts are no 


ver available at concessions avail- 
e prior to crop 
Dealers with stock yarns that show a 
fit are it is said passing on new 


recent estimate. 


uiries to spinners who are of 
course more bullish in values under 
market conditions now prevailing. 


lhe upward trend however has not 


vet fully convinced buyers still 
continue to hand-to-mouth 
purchasing immediate needs. 


who 
follow a 
for 


Stiffer Waste Market 


Strip Stocks Decreasing with Out- 
put Declining 

Boston.—The bullish crop estimate 

stiffened sentiment in the cotton waste 


narket. No immediate lifting of 
waste prices, however, was possible. 
in spite of rather heavy accumula- 
tions of reworked, tinged, card, Egyp- 


tian and peeler strips holders are less 
down in the mouth and show more 
courage in refusing the absurdly low 
iffers made by persons under the im- 
that the market is de- 
moralized that it is an easy matter to 
“steal” wastes. The best strips and 
the best comber are in a class with 
the best threads and all quite firm. 
Woolen mill call for good spinnable 
material is slightly on the increase. 
Low-grade spinnable and __ stuffing 
stocks are hard to move except at a 
sacrifice. Egyptian strips are quoted 
g-10c and peeler strips These 
quotations are nominal and sales are 
put through and above these 
figures. 

The 
July 


pression sO 


10!'4¢. 
below 
cotton 


showed a 
ictivity. 


spinning industry tor 

further recession in 
A similar situation prevails 
in Great Britain where the consump- 


tion of American cotton has been ir 
regularly declining since the first of 
the year. Active spindle hours in 
American mills based upon single 
shifts of 8.78 hours per day for July 
were 78.9% June 88.4%; May 
88.9% ; April 98.2%; March 102.1%; 
February 102.8% The general con- 


sumption of wastes has probably fol- 
iowed quite this steady de- 

ie in output of the spinning mills, 
an it may also be remarked that the 
production wastes has fallen off 
in a similar ratio. 

“pinners who use either 
r both 
ie a steady market. 
long run is 


closely 


of 
cotton or 
desire more than 
Stead- 
even more 
than cheapness, so it is said. 
little of every kind of 
te moving but prices remain nom- 

In the Manchester cotton waste 
ket there has been recently a slight 
leney toward improvement but of- 


wastes, 
hing 
s in the 
I ible 


re is a 


ficial crop estimates this month, the 
first bearish and the second bullish, 
have brought about further disloca 
tion of business. There is no syn 


of immediate improvement either in 


trade or Conti 


English 


the home rental busi 
ness. Says an authority 
“With a carry-over of 6,000,000 bales 
+} 


ne Size Of the present crop is not of 


very great importance; the main re- 


quirement for manufacturers and 
users is not necessarily cheap cotton 
but steady cotton.” 
Current Quotations 

Peeler comber : 13 l4e. 
Peeler strips 10 lle 
Egyptian comber 101 lle 
Choice willowed fly 6 61, 
Choice willowed picker . ‘ $1. ne 
Sak. strips .. 16 161s 
Linters (mill run) 5 Dla 
Spoolers (single) ; ; l4tse 
Fine White cop . . 12 lzloe 


Uses for Raw 


(Continued 


Cotton 


on page 68) 


about his monde after he has grown 
it, but he should be impressed with the 
fact that he is simply a cog in the 
wheel of a great industrial machine. 
The report, if decided upon, will be 
used in connection with propaganda 
for better cotton through the Exten 
Service of the Department of 
Agriculture, the tentative survey 


sion 
be 
ing for the purpose of recommenda- 
tion to the ¢ 


Government as to the char- 
acter of cotton to grow. 
Uses to Textile Trade 
The corollary information which 


cooperative work in this investigation 
will make available to the selling trade 
can easily be appreciated. If selling 
agents today do not know the channels 
into which their goods go or the pos- 
sible customers for their product, it 
is not likely that very much headway 
will be made in discovering new uses. 
As an illustration of this lack of 
knowledge, it is stated that a selling 
agent when asked who used his goods 
replied that the bleacheries used them. 
He did not attempt to go any further 
than this and was apparently satisfied 
to regard bleaching establishments as 
the consumers of his mill’s output. 
Investigations of this character have 
been made in other 
sought a 
factory 


industries who 
remedy for 
\ parallel 
in the case of the Copper and 
Bureau. This industry 
awoke one day to the realization that 
their product was being replaced by 
other materials 
bark upon a campaign of research to 
discover their 
terial. They gathered together a mass 
of information which used ef- 
fectively in ea to the pub- 
lic that copper was the best and most 
durable material the end the 
cheapest for use in connection with 
building construction, the 
that there was a revival in demand all 
over the country. It is the hope of 
those who are interested in this in- 
vestigation that results will be equally 
satisfactory and appealing to the trade 
as well as to the 


have unsatis 


conditions. is cited 


Brass 
Research 
and determined to em 
legitimate uses for 


ma- 


was 


and bs 


with result 


ultimate consumer. 
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£648 Be we A ed 


Telephone Write 


For uniformly satisfactory 


Weaving—COTTON YARNS —Knitting 


Sold by 


‘‘Industrial’”’ 
are Good Yarns 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 


O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS 3 


AND NUMBERS 






COMPANY 
52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 





TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. | 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





Room 922, Webster Bldg. 


327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 














ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 
COTTON YARNS 


Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 





T. E. HATCH COMPANY 
80 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


COTTON and RAYON YARNS 


New York OFFICE, 949 Broadway 











JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 





CHICAGO 


EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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Crawford Stop Motion 


E. O. B. Type 
for Rayon Cloth Machines 


With this attachment your production 
can be increased and waste reduced. Our 
belt shift control makes knitting simple. 


The Crawford Mfg. Co. 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


—— See Also —— 
oat TEXTILE 
i - L —s 
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QUALITY FIRST 
American Thread Company 
YARNS 


James Austin & Son 


260 West Broadway, New York 
Selling Agents 





GEO. H. WARING & CO., YARN DEPT. |) 
easteRN COTTON Y ARNS — soutnern | 


AND 


RAYON | 


All Colors and Descriptions. 


68 Bedford St. FALL RIVER, MASS. {| 





CONN. || 


WINDSOR LOCKS, 


| | THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. WINDSOR Locks, ¢ 


MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS Siitutt* csi 


| 
In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics | 

On Beams, Jacks, 
NOVELTY YARNS foxcie: COTTON WARPS $n creme; Tie 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk. 


Bourette ae 
in Cotto . = 
In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 








TEXTILE WORLD 


| MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, 











FAST-BLACKS & COLORS Pe Woolen Mills 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE co. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins 





STEVENS 







September 4, 1924 


Kenney 






Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and_ satisfaction. 










The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND | 





Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams. Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 
WE SELL 


a Specialty DIRECT 






| 


| 


COTTON YARNS 





ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


‘Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 











PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 





“eas 


WARP'S 


DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine | 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
SELL DIRECT 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY 
SS 





YARN CO., Inc. 


86-88 N. Y. 


WorthSt. City 
COTTON YARNS 





LILY MILL & POWER Co. 
Combed Rev. Thread 26s to 
50s 





LINEN for Hosiery | 
YARNS Weaving and Twisting 
Jute, Hemp and Ramie Yarns 


Flax Jacquard anes ess Twine 
Flaxnoils — Flaxwastes — Ramie 


ANDREWS & COOK, INC. | 
66-72 Leonard St. W YORK | 1 








MASON COTTON MILLS CO. 
Combed & Carded 20s to 40s 


RHYNE-HOUSER MFG. CO. 
Combed 50s to 60s 





le 





STEELE Vaan oe —- co, 


Carded 26s 
STAR THREAD MILLS at 
Carded 21s 


Selling Agents for 


PRINCE ee — co. 
ardec 













L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kings of 


Spring Knitting Needles 
Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. | 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J 


GEORGIA MPG. CO 
Carded 24s to 30s 


\ ROYALL COTTON MILLS 
Carded 20s 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C. } 


if 
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Cotton Market Waits Crop Report 


Better Weather in the South Promotes Liquidation, but Prices 


Hold Between 17! 


a in the cotton market 
preceding the Labor Day adjourn- 
ment was pretty much confined to the 
routine hedging operations which have 
not yet attained any volume of conse- 
jwence owing to the lateness of the 
movement and the evening up of 
speculative accounts in preparation 
for next Wednesday’s Government re- 
port. While not without points of 
criticism, weather conditions were 
more favorable after the rains of the 
previous week and this combined with 
the extent of recent advances found 
its reflection in more or less liquida- 
tion of long accounts and moderate 
reactions in prices. December con- 
tracts which had sold up to 18.12 on 
Aug. 26, broke to 17.47 on Monday, 
rallied back to nearly the 18c level 
but met increased offerings above 17.- 
0 and later fluctuations were irreg- 
ular 

rhe Government report scheduled 
for publication next Wednesday will 
give the condition of the crop as of 
Sept. 1 and the indicated yield. Pri- 
vate reports so far issued have shown 
an end-August condition ranging 
from about 57.5 up to 60.3% and crop 
indications running from 14,380,000 
bales up to 15,153,000. These figures 
lid not seem to have caused any crys- 
talization of sentiment as to the prob- 
able showing of the Government's re- 
port so far as indicated by the char- 
acter of the trading up to the close of 
last Wednesday, and the disposition to 
even up before Labor Day was pro- 
moted not only by the uncertainty of 
the Government report but by the un- 


COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed For Week Closed 
Au 26 High Low Sept 1 Ch’ge 


17.96 18.08 17 17.81 1 
17.80 18.18 17.45 17.74 — .06 
17.80 17.90 17.66 17.76 - 4 
17.75 18 12 17.47 17.78 0 
17.78 18.12 17 17.838 + .05 
17.88 18.10 17.79 17.98 + .15 
17.9 18.26 17.76 18.04 + .11 
17.98 18.26 17.88 18.13 + .15 
18.03 18.35 17.85 18.22 + .19 
17.93 18.25 17.93 18.1 + .2) 
17.90 18.20 17.78 18.05 15 


SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
(Middling) 


New New Liver- 

York Orleans pool 
Aug. 27 «+ 19.05 18.29¢ 10.17d 
Sat Aug, 28.... 18.95« 18.00 10.184 
Aug. 3 18. 90x 17. 97« 10.26d 
ues Aug 1 19. 05e 18.12 10.17d 
Wed Sept. 1 18.90 18. 00 10.234 
1 Sept. 2... 18.75c 17. 83¢ 10.14d 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 

Stocks 
Prices This Last 
Sept. 1 week 

18.15 





» and 18¢ Levels 


certainty of weather developments 
over the holidays. The general expec- 
tation appeared to be that the im- 
provement in the weather came too 
late in August to show in_ the 
Sept. 1 figures of the Government and 
that the crop indication will show a 
falling off to about 15,000,000 bales or 
possibly 14,800,000. 


A lint crop of 14,800,000 bales, 
would, of course, more than equal last 
year’s world’s consumption, but if the 
indication by Sept. 1 has actually 
dropped to that ngure, the fear of fur- 
ther deterioration during September 
will have to be reckoned with. The 
impression is that the first half of 
September in relation to crop develop- 
ments this year is almost equivalent 
to the last half of August in a nor- 
mal season, and that the next three or 
four weeks may be considered very 
critical ones for the crop. Moreover, 
the fear of damage does not alto- 
gether disappear until the date of kill- 
ing frost has been established, and 
bullish sentiment based originally on 
reported deterioration in American 
crop prospects, has been intensified 
during this past week by unfavorable 
crop reports from Egypt. According 
to private cables the new crop of 
Sakellaradis will probably be 20% 
short of last year’s. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot market of the country with the 
usual comparisons: 


Market Aug. 25 Sept. 1. Chee. Lst Yr. Sales 
Galveston ° 18.55 18 15 { 99 35 3.644 
New Orleans 18.56 18.00 A 1.73 10.952 
Mobile 17.75 17.45 0 215 oF 
Savannah 18.06 17.77 29 21.73 3,520 
Norfolk 18,25 18.00 ast 29 (> 1.253 
New York 19 20 18 90 0 °° 60 HR4 
Augusta 17.75 17.50 ) 21.69 1,767 
Memphis 18 25 18 25 22 10 7.800 
St Louis 18 25 18.295 23 0) 

Houston Is 18.05 9 2° 10 43,962 
Dallas 17.95 17.45 ( 22 O05 18,042 


The following differences on and 
off middlings are given as compiled 
from the reports received by the New 
York Cotion Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not delivered 
on contract. 


WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au-  Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 


| ee . 1.25¢ 1.25% 1.05¢ 83+ 1.05+ 
S.G.M _ 1.90+t 1.00t ant ARt _R3+ 
GM... 75+ .75¢ .75+ 53+ 62+ 
| re ae oe ae 
a ~ ae 1 1.28" 1.28? 1: 
Mes cts .. 3.25*% 3.50° 3.50° 3.00* 3.38° 
8. G. 0.** . 5.25* 6.00% 550° 450° 5 43° 
G.0.....-.....-. 6.50% 7.50° 7.00* 6.00* 6.98* 
YELLOW ‘TINGED 

J re 75° 1.00° 50° 50* 75° 
8.M... .. 1.00% 1.50* 1.00% 1.00* 1.99¢ 
me seseses 9.50% 3$.00° 2.50° 23.50° 2.75° 

4.00* 4.50% 4.00% 4. 00° 4 53° 

6.00*° 6.50° 5.50° 5.50* 6.20* 


YELLOW STAINED 


Ladies 2 25* 3.00* 2.00% 2.00% 231° 
mee 2.75* 3.50° 2.50% 250° 2.88* 
chee 4.00* 4.00° 3.25* 3.95 3.70* 
BLUE STAINED er 

2.50° 3.00° 2.00% 2.00% 2.28° 

3.00° 3.50° 2.75° 2.75° 3.06° 

Sivataetate 4.00* 4.00° 375° 3.75° 4.05° 


*Of middling + Middling 


Prestige 


The prestige that is Quissett’s is solid. 
There is a world of good will tied up 
in the name Quissett. Scores of mill 
men have come to know the stable- 
ness of these yarns—their consistently 
dependable character. 


The Quissett clientele is likewise. It 
is composed of sturdy purveyors of 
quality. Quissett Yarns help them to 
build prestige. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 

Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
larides, Pimas and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 


Thomas F, Glennon, Agent 
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A Wider Range 
in Pattern Changes 









Automatic Build 
Cop Winder 





The fabric shown here is but one of the 











countless fancy patterns possible on the 















Standard “H” Machine. This design is 
of four colors, but as many as six can be 


used. The horizontal stripe is accom- 





plished by yarn change and the vertical 
either by reverse plating or by using our 
attachment “D” which gives a positive 
method of stripe control. Our catalog 
will give further particulars. Write for 
it. 










STANDARD-TRUMP BROS. 
MACHINE CO., Wéilmington, Del. 


1015 JAMES BUILDING, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


OSWALD 


LEVER 


a CO., INC. 
mat ete PHILADELPHIA 


Est. 1880 










—— See cliso-—— 
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11th & Cambria Sts. Near No. Phila. Station 
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Cotton—Continued 


Cotton Trade Still Slow 


Prices in Memphis Only Slightly 
Higher in Last 10 Days 


AUG. 30.- -While 
had hoped to be 


\1 


TENN., 
shippers here 


[PHIS, 


ping some forward business by 
s time they are as vet making no 
gressive eftort. Those who have 
wked some business are getting 
ervous over it. Everyone here is 


ssed with the idea that the crop 
eteriorated sharply Aug. 
e date of report by 
(Government. 


since 
the recent 

This has improved 
sition of old crops, but has dis- 
red operations in new crops. 
of staple character, 
at 10 to 


e during 


erades, are 
the price pre- 
weeks ; 
from 4 to Voc., above 
rices obtainable before the Govern- 
ment report, but while the tone is firm 
the average of 
sdightly higher. 


T3C., 
recent some 


ye asking 


prices paid is only 
the better 
are nominal both because of 
and lack of demand. Much 
re business could be developed but 
for differences in 


Quotations on grade 
staples 
scarcity 
ideas as to basis. 
Spinners show no inclination to buy 
at very at- 
tributed here to their belief that a crop 
i 15,500,000 bales or more is not im- 
probable; shippers who, more than 
nce in recent years have suffered be- 
cause. Of over-anxiety for forward 
bookings, and consequently low basis, 
early in the are offering at 
isis Which makes some allowance for 
: smaller crop than expected and for 
possible injury to its quality. Most of 
b. business during the week 
is of hedged low grades; low grade 
rices did not follow the advance in 
icts and the widening of differ- 

ices resulted in losses to owners. 
Last year 


begun 


su 


head except low basis, 


season, 


the f 


at this time cotton had 

to move in this territory; ow- 
ng to the lateness of the crop, it will 
e two or three weeks before picking 
becomes general. Weather conditions 
ere mixed, but toward the end of 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday 


Aug. 28 Aug. 21 
average 17.98 17.21 
18.25 17.50 
Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
( e Strict Middling. Prices Nominal 
item kes 22 @22%c 
ere 2462 te 
haw ie wees ee 27 @29e 
ia 
Current Sales 
For Prev. Week 
week week before 
total 9,950 11,250 5,075 
luded 8, 450 9,150 3,900 
76,910 71,279 46,130 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Etc. 
For Last Year 
week year before 
pts.... sick 326 593 362 
hs tides ‘ 9,847 2,864 
Aug. 1, net 3,578 1,822 
18,175 2,798 
Au 1 68, 821 9,495 
125, 854 8,218 
week 8,328 *66 2,287 
k n hands 
M his factors 45,500 ae 





the week were more favorable than 
otherwise. Temperatures were un 
seasonably low in some sections but 


did no harm. Rains were not needed 
anywhere and 
most sections 
Deterioration 
checked, but 


parent and worms continue 


détrimental in 
they occurred. 


were 
where 
seems to be about 
no improvement is ap 
active and 

report ted 
active and 


as to weevil 


some new invasions are 
Weevils are becoming more 
some alarm is warranted 
possibilities during the 
three weeks; has 


localities, but 


next two or 


there been some 
severe damage in 
damage 


ing the belt as a whole. 


some 


is surprisingly light consider- 


Egyptians Advance Sharply 
Domestic Staples 
Futures 
Boston.—The 
ket this week 
been the rather unusual rapid upward 
reaction indicated by 
in Alexandria amounting 
November = Sak. Spot 
Egyptians also showed a 


Firm 
Advance 
feature of the 


Egyptian 


mar 
in staple cottons has 
closing prices 
to $3.25 on 
stocks ot 


Lr on vd 


sized 


advance. The various grades of 
middling and strict mid Hine were 
however unchanged from _ previous 
week. Mill demand is not particu 
larly energetic in view of the uncer 
tainty still obscuring the crop 
situation. 
Current Quotations 
\verage prices for Sept.-Oct. ship- 


ments of middling and strict middling 





hard western cottons (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 
Middling St. Midd £ 
1 1/16 in . 2Wsto21'g 21 4to2? 
1 1/16 in. to %& in...... 21%to22 oO 
1 \% in an as 22 4to2314 ote 
1 3/16 in ; 24%to25! lato26'4 
a ee ae ewe ea 29 to30 30 to33ec 
Basis on N. Y¥. Dec. 17.78 
John Malloch & Co., Boston quote 


Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. Boston for 


Sept.-Oct. shipment as __ follows: 


Medium Sakellarides 32'%4c up 134¢, 
Medium Uppers, 24%c up 1'%4c from 
Aug. 25. They report closing prices 
Sept. 1 on the Alexandria exchange 
as follows: Oct. Uppers $23.02 up 
$1.79; Nov. Sak. $32.45 up $3.25 
from Aug. 25. 

Foresees Another Low Grade 


Cotton Crop in Texas 


The following telegram has been 
received from James McDowell, the 
well known cotton authority: ‘San 
Antonio, Tex, Aug. 31.—Just finished 
a trip all over the Valley and 
stopped at most of the gins. Too 
much rain in this section. Looks like 
another low grade crop. The Valley 
has ginned 80% of its crop already. 
Paris section of Texas has had a 
hail storm and will make only about 


one bale in 15 acres. Insect sana 
very bad, some fields without a leaf 
on the plant.” 

Berwick, Pa. The silk mill of 
Co., here is working full capacity, day 
and night shifts, with indications the 
plant will be operated on = basis for 
some time to come. More 150 
employed. 


Baer 


han are 


Quality Spinning 
and Mercerizing 


Best mercerizing results are 
obtained om combed yarns 
spun from carefully selected 
cotton, under efficient super- 
vision. in modern mills. 


STANDARD MERCERIZED 
YARNS reflect these char- 
ibeaiiiie.: 


STANDARD - COOSA - THATCHER 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sales Office Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 


Canadian Representative 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 


co. 





Mercerized Yarn 


< 


DIXIE 


MERCERIZED—AIR DRIED 


YARNS 


Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
SPINNERS and PROCESSORS 


General Office 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Cameron & Pfingst, 
308 Chestnut St. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Allan B. Greenough 
45 Milk St. 











READING, PA. 
Cameron & Pfingst, 
Amer. Cas. Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Fred W. Frank, 
166 West Jackson Blvd. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
UTICA, N.Y. Acme Sales Co., 
Dalglish & Co., 906 Johnston Bldg. 


Utica City Nat'l Bk. Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
3. V. Calhoun, 

P. O. Box 1566, Sta. C. 
J. CARMICHAEL & CO. 
Leicester, England 


Sole Representatives for 
Great Britain 


TORONTO, CANADA 
Slater & Co., 
53 Yonge St. 

LOS FABRICANTES 
UNIDOS, INC. 
150 Nassau St., New York, 
|. Am 





Sole Representatives for 
Argentina and Urugua) 
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Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


| 
Ni Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 
WH | | (Bradford System) 










‘aaeaty banding 


ich a thing as quality in textile mill banding. 





ES a 





I he iperior calibre of the New Bedford lex ile Com 

pany s product een in its service in the mill. Breal 
few and far between. An improvement in the yarn 

mly reasonable 





FOR WEAVING AND KNITTIN:, 













White, Colors, Oxfords, Heather and Fancy Mixes 
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New Bedford Textile Company's Banding 
ive mills know the difference 
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NEW BEDFORD TEXTILE CO.,NEW BEDFORD MASS | HI | PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. 


RIM & SCROLL 
















PASSAIC, N.J. 












































\| 
(| BANDING co }1 | 
AMMERICAM 6 Seanaes HH} MANUFACTURERS OF 
ITH é FOR ALL WT 
HA i BRAIDED REQUIREMENTS TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
IN| I BANDING ( ENGLISH SYSTEM 
HTL] i 
AAA | Sales Representatives 
WANT TOPS YARNS 
WTVH W. C. GAUNT & CO. sede DUVAL 
HTH 312 SUMMER ST. _—120 CHESTNUT ST. 08 CHESTNUT ST. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA 








New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. a cocmeaenah Shee 


GRUNDY & CO., Inc. |) = SG 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. YARN 
MILLS 


Tops and Worsted Yarns | | °°" 


| Sele Representative: H. R. SHIRLEY, 242 Chestnut St., Phila. Pa. 


, ee UOC 
0. J. CARON | 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS | 
166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO | 


AND 
MERINO 
YARNS 








Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 











THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St, Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY e ° 
SWEATER WEAVING Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. | 


YARNS ree Noventy YARNS _ | 
ER TA a A OR SR TE REET EMI , 
COLORS, OXFORDS 


— AND FANCY MIXES WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
French and English Spun Worsted ee ee YARNS 


French Spun Worsted Merino FITCHBURG 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO | 
MOHAIR WQORSTED _ WOOLEN 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 























Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 








Maanexit Spinning Co. Rockwell Woolen Co.| 


WEBSTER, MASS. Leominster, Mass. | 
| 





Spinners vf Manufacturers of 


AND Merino Weaving Yarns and MERINO 





BOSTON 








FINE WOOLEN WOOLEN ARNS 
| 


ALSO KNITTING YARNS weather aepeeta” winturee and Decora = Yarns || 





Price 
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WORSTED YARNS 





Tops and Noils Slow 
Prices for Both Sorts Steady but 
Little New Business 
ron.—The top market continues 


very inactive but believes quite firmly 
that larger business will appear 
shortly after the holiday. The New 
York goods market has been more 


responsive to the recent showings and 
this in the long run will bring in 
uusiness for the commission combers, 
who are sadly in need of it. During 
the week there has been little inter- 
est in the finer grades of men’s wear 
at unchanged prices, also in the 
medium grades for knitters. Low 
tops have been neglected. The Brad- 
market holds strong with ad- 
yances of a half penny per pound in 
38s blood and 1/4 blood tops. 

lhe noil market is in the doldrums. 
rhere is no sign of any immediate 
improvement. <A little spotty buying 
is coming in from the mills for most 
of the white grades. Colored noils 
and specialty noils are quite inactive. 
are running neck and _ neck 
with similar grades of worsted. 
threads. Some traders say that it has 
been possible of late to displace cer- 
tain reworked materials by lines of 
threads and noils. Output of noils is 
not on the increase. The production 
of noils by the large mills who carry 
wool right along from the ( 
the fabric continues steady. 
beginning of the week 22 
wool noils arrived to order. 

The Bradford market in August 
has witnessed an improvement. Top- 
makers quoted higher prices on noils 
although the volume of business 
hardly seemed to warrant any ad- 
vances. Quotations are stiffer and it 
is no longer a distinctively buyer’s 
market. Adding tc for freight and 
19¢ for duty the following quotations 
represent the Bradford market from 
the \merican importer’s standpoint: 
choice fine noils 82c; average fine 
nos, 78c; half-blood 74c¢; 3/8s blood 
1/4 blood 53c; 46s, 47C; 40s, 


ford 


Prices 


fleece to 
At the 
bales of 


O5c: 


43c. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Fine te seeseeeeees (64-668) $1.35-$1.37 
Halt 84s Pita 6 S64 ee ae 1.54- 1.545 
Hult blood Siem hive tees (60-62s) 1.25- 1.21 
igh % blood... o <0 kee 1.12— 1.15 
re op EON 6 6 0.60 sais (56s) 1.07— 1.08 
Hie oR blood 2... (52-h6s) 1.00- 1,02 
High 4 blood......... (50s) -95- .96 
a Tir yri tise Pere -88- .90 
dn Tit ttt teste ees o ‘? 
+ Oe ee e -81 
Te ./s's Same weeas ate eee -80- .81 
Pi; 'ps—Bradford 
Fin Crete ee cceccens eo (70s) 54 a 
dey Teh eee ... (64s) 51 4d 
Be OO ss essessesce es (60s) 45 d 
ant chths blood ....... (56s) 33 4d 
a i SS eee (50s) 26 d 
TOs Ge ea siktwa- ao as (46s) 21%4d 
* ils—RBoston 
ine 
NN ccna gaa sek 00 9 $73. cas 
High % blood............. -65- .70 
Bver. 5% BloOd. 5 ..ceccecce 60- .65 
Low % blood 55- .60 
538- .55 
50- .51 
48- .50 
47-— .49 


Is Worsted Trade Too Liquid? 





Spurt in Fall Buying Catching Many Mills Unprepared 
Hand-to-Mouth Buying Blamed 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HE worsted yarn market at this 

time is an excellent example of 
the effects of hand-to-mouth buying 
about which the textile and other in- 
dustries have heard so much within 
recent years and which it must be ad- 
mitted many factors in the yarn trade 
do not, as yet, endorse wholeheartedly. 
One of the outstanding developments 
which has come into more prominence 
the last two weeks has been the un- 
expected receipt of a fair volume of 
duplicate heavy-weight goods orders 
by men’s wear manufacturers. Manu- 
facturers of these lines had felt the 
possibility of receiving such orders 
this late in the season was practically 
nil and they were therefore beginning 
to look ahead, with a certain measure 
of anxiety, toward the light- 
weight season just opened. 


new 


Some Business Lost 

This is a concrete example of the 
effect of hand-to-mouth buying in 
men’s wear, as formerly such orders 
would have been on the mill's books 
several months earlier. While opinion 
seems fairly equally divided between 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
hand-to-mouth buying of yarn a num 
ber of spinners believing this condi 
tion is here to stay, have endeavored 
to arrange their own affairs accord- 
ingly. A different aspect, however, is 
found among weavers who have been 
compelled to turn down business be- 
cause they were unable to meet deliv- 
ery specifications set by their ‘custom- 
ers who in turn are unable to grant 
delivery extensions due to the lateness 
in the season. Mills who early this 
season were begging for orders now 
see drastic hand-to-mouth buying re- 
sulting in a situation whereby they are 
compelled to turn down possible busi- 
ness simply because their customers 


ahead, even 
servatively, at the proper time. 


would not operate con 


Fall Spurt Here 

Whether such a condition will have 
any effect upon buying in the future, 
causing a slightly freer movement 
earlier in the season is doubtful. 
Manufacturers state they experienced 
similar conditions last year and they 
look for disadvantages of it to again 
be forgotten by next year. Spinners 
now report a spurt in buying of yarns 
for immediate delivery heavy-weight 
fabrics, sweaters and jersey cloth, and 
unless the spinner or yarn dealer has 
the exact yarn the manufacturer 
needs in his stock lost. 
This is now the most important re- 
quisite as the jobber or retailer has 
given the manufacturer the order only 


the order is 


on condition the goods were shipped 
promptly. As a result spinners who 
have catered to hand-to-mouth buying 
and dealers who carry a stock of all 
counts have experienced a run of fair 
to good business the last two weeks, 
which knitting varn spinners believe 
will continue until November, as was 
true last year. 

Hand-to-Mouth Disadvantages 

The trade is beginning to speculate 
whether advant 
ages from hand-to-mouth buying, such 


at least a number of 


as limiting risks in a falling commod 
ity market, lessening the dangers of 
and a 
stable price level, have not been off 


cancellation of orders more 
set, so far as the spinner is concerned, 
to a large degree by the fact that they 
are now compelled to work so quickly 
on orders within a short time, which 
results possibly in the production of a 
less perfect yarn besides prohibiting 
the spinner in many instances from 
buying his wool most advantageously. 
In other words instead of this fall 


business being spread over a longer 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to Close ef Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-128, low com. (368)........... 1.05-1.10 
2-168, low com. (36-40s)........ 1.10-1.15 
2-208 to 2-248, low { (448). .... 1.15-1.20 
2-208 to 2-26a, 34 bid. (46-48s).. 1.25-1.30 
2-268 to 2-300, 14 bid. (48s)... .. 1.30-1.35 
2-30s to 2-32s, 3 bid. 8. A. (468) 1.35-1.40 
2-32a, 34 bid. (48-50s).......... 1.40-1.45 
2-B0a, 96 Bid. (50s)... 20 0cces 1.45-1.50 
2-266, 34 bid. (566)............. 1.50-1.55 
2-B6e, $6 bid. (G60).......0..2.- 1.55-1.60 
2-328, 44 bid. (60s)............. 1.70-1.75 
2-30e, 46 bid. (60s)... .......... 1.75-1.80 
2-408, 44 bid. (60-64s).......... 1.80-1.85 
2-50s, high 44 bid. (648)........ 1.95-2.00 
2-50s, fine, (66-70s)............ 2.00-2.05 
| ee 2.65-2.75 


French System 


oe, A. See 1,40-1.45 
208, BO ee CI ix sccwcews ae 





Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-208, low 34 bid. (448)........ 1.15-1.20 
2-188 to 2-20s \{ bid. (50s).... 1.25-1.30 
2-260, 1¢ bid. (50s)............ 1.30-1.35 
2-308, 3¢ bid. (50s)............ 1.35-1.40 
2-208, eee 1.50-1.55 
2-208, 4 bid. (608)............ 1.75-1.80 
French Spun Merino White 
Wd ctr ckcccnakncnennas 1.50-1.55 
PERG ai cod ect acawndy cues 1.60-1.65 
SEO oo ons cs ccove cans 1.70-1.75 
Ue cae stg cca. 1.80-1.5 





period of time, buying has come into 
the market from several sections and 


as a result an artificial situation is 
created which may last until late in 
the fall, after which demand, as oc- 


curred last year, may again disappear. 

Irrespective of the advantages ot 
hand-to-mouth buying of yarns, spin- 
ners find the condition facing them is 
an actual one and not a theory, and a 
majority have in tact endeavored to 
adjust their plants to the new condi- 
tion they are forced to meet. Vhat 
this is true is indicated by reports 
spinners make at intervals regarding 
the size of stocks of yarn held by 
Latest statistics indicate a 
reduction in such stocks, the 
latest being the most favorable from 
the spinners’ viewpoint in this regard, 

A similar found in 
stocks of yarns held by manufactur- 
ers who have been buying only to fill 
orders already on their books. Mills 
have unwilling to accumulate 
either yarns or goods and as a rule 


them. 
steady 


condition is 


been 


are liquid from wool to finished goods, 
all this being the results of hand-to- 
mouth buying 
time 


occurring at the same 
a falling commodity market was 


apparent. 


Outlook Possible 


several 


Optimistic 
Now 


finding it 


with manufacturers 


necessary to pass up busi 


ness because they are unable to meet 
delivery 


eral are 


requirements ot buyers, sev- 
asking, if the trade has not 
become more than liquid and in tact 
has not been operating too conserva- 
that 


may be lost this fall by worsted manu- 


tively so considerable business 
facturers as a result of the trade not 
following a more confident merchan 
dising policy. 

In other words they are asking 
themselves, have we not been too pes- 
simistic, without any confidence what- 
ever in. the future and thereby have 
placed ourselves in a position where 
we are unable to take full advantage 
of the present belated interest from 
buyers—the off-spring of hand-to- 
mouth buying. Certainly, many in the 
trade assert, the stability in wool and 
yarns during recent months has been 
such as to instill more confidence in 
the most pessimistic and possibly to 
warrant more confidence in the out- 
look by the entire trade so that the 
disadvantages of hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing, about which many are complain- 
ing, may not be felt so keenly. 


Yarns More Hopeful 


Higher Prices Difficnlt—Worsted 
Spindles at Low of Year 
Boston.—There is a better feeling 
in the worsted yarn market and both 
French and Bradford yarns are meet- 
ing more inquiries with the prob- 
ability of business in volume in the 


near future. A lot of sampling has 
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Silk Decorations Must 
be as Dependable as the 
IVoolens They Decorate 
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Just as the Silk Decoration is a “High 
& light” that attracts the man buying a 
a suit of clothes— 
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Resist So also the silk decoration will be 






quickly noticed when it fails to stand 
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Extra Fast up. 
(\ and The constantly maintained quality of 
Regular “AMERICAN” Colored Spun Silk Yarns 
() D assures you of silk decorations equally 
\ Je dependable as the fabrics they decorate. 


Colors 
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Pass. Pa 


American Silk Spinning Co. 


Providence, R.I. 
New York Office - 1 Madison Ave. G) 


cAlways Dependable - A\l Ways” 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


been done and the goods market 
sees to be exhibiting a more favor- 
ab reaction to the lines already 
shown. There is buying of hosiery 


ani sweater yarns and some fairly 
good sized business has been done 
in French spun yarns, at quite 
low prices it is reported. The gen- 
eral price level of the market con- 
tinues unsatisfactory and there seems 
little reason at the moment to antici- 
pate any easing off in values either of 
wool or tops. Machinery statistics 
just available indicate that worsted 
spindle activity in July was at the 
low point of the year; the same also 
was true of woolen spindles. Worsted 
spindles however were approximately 
2% more active than in July 1925 
but woolen spindles were off approx- 
imately 13%. The following table 
gives percentage activity in worsted 
and woolen spindles based upon 100 
as being single shift capacity activity : 

Worsted Woolen 


January 7 


pal heer ato se FIZ FE 
PEDIUBEN 06s eis 75.4 69.6 
MAT CU 2.6 ses bie. 5.005' 69.7 73.4 
OG Coste sbigze eisai 62.3 71.6 
RAS iis awis a apsimaie avs ee adh 
MER Soin. 5 nlafe esi 59.1 or] 
REAM. cn cuerete sistas ore nis 55-7 65.9 
PUY DORR oxts wa ss 53-9 78.6 


In the Bradford market there i 
more business being placed but spin- 
ners are not able to make advances 
corresponding to the higher prices of 
tops. In all qualities of yarns how- 
ever the tendency is against the buver. 


4 


BRADFORD YARN PRICES 


2-16s, 36s 
2-248, 44s 
2-368, 58s 
2-48s, 64s 
2-60s, TOs 


Q Ake 
ee 


Ring Roving in Drawing 
(Continued from page 74) 


tion in contiguous layers due to the 
rising and falling of the ring rail, or 
her, to its approach to and reces- 
sion from the point of delivery. This 
is so slight in amount that it has not 
been thought worth while to include 
its effects in the examples given. 
However, with this in mind, ring 
rails should be run as slowly as possi- 
consistent with making bobbins 
ood appearance. 
Effect in Conditioning 
e twist variation in ring rovings, 
h slight, needs 
the roving 


consideration 
“conditioning” or 
iring” point of view. All rov- 
from whatever quality of ma- 
they are made, spin better if 
ire allowed a period of rest be- 
roving and spinning. Such rest 
Is allow the stresses and strains 
ed on the fibers in drawing to 
ce, and consequently the roving 
more naturally and regularly 
‘spinning frame. The best spin 
results accrue if the whole 
eneth of the roving is conditioned 
which 
‘s the outside layers harder in 


rmly. The ring system 


tv. -t than those inside — sets up con- 
ns absolutely opposite to that 





which would be required in a perfect 
system. 

A further consideration demanding 
that the twist imposed on ring roving 
should be kept to absolute minimum is 
that twist in roving passes into the 
yarn. As a consequence, yarn spun 
from full rovings will be slightly dif- 
ferent from twist in yarn spun from 
nearly empty rovings. Not much test- 
ing of yarn for twist and strength 
is necessary to demonstrate this point, 
or it may be tested in a frame, one 
side of which is spinning from full 
bobbins and the other from bobbins 
nearly empty. 

While departures from exactitude 
in twist may be small and in many 
cases unimportant, they should fre- 
quently be in the minds of spinners, 
as it will sometimes be advisable to 
use ring rovers for special yarns. 
July Wool Consumption 

Wasuincton, D, C.—The Depart 
ment of Commerce has announced 
statistics on the consumption of wool, 
by manufacturers in the United States 
during July, based on reports received 
from 523 manufacturers operating 
389 mills. The reporting mills which 
are included in this report are 
equipped with 53,973 looms, 4,988 sets 
of woolen cards, 2,117 worsted combs, 
and 3,490,521 spindles. This is ex- 
clusive of 20 manufacturers operat- 
ing 72 mills, who failed to report for 
this month. These non-reporting mills 
are equipped with about 13,231 looms, 
1.428 sets of cards, 539 
worsted combs, and 997,406 spindles. 

The total quantity of wool entering 
into manutacture in July as reported 
reduced to a grease equivalent was 
38,235,717 lbs. as compared with 38, 
249,220 lbs. for June, 1926; and 4o, 
780,856 Ibs. for July, 1925. The 
monthly 


woolen 


consumption of wool 
(pounds) in grease equivalent for 
manufacturers reporting for 1926 was 
as follows: January, 41,446,171; leb- 
ruary, 40,491,996; March, 43,931,596; 
April, 40,093,383; May 36,236,741. 
The consumption shown for July, 
1926, included 25,528,182 Ibs. in the 
grease ; 4.741.709 lbs. of scoured wool ; 
and 2,418,088 Ibs. of pulled wool. 

The following table shows the total 
quantities of wool consumed, classi 
fied according to grade: 


Total Jan. to July inel 


Total for 


Class and grade July, 1926 1926 1925 

Total 32,687,979 238,429,781 259,303,889 
Domestic 16,764,948 98,874,254 116,989,996 
Foreign 15,923,031 139,555,527 142,313,893 


Combing! 20,160,257 132,647,920 129,402,591 
Clothing! 5,437,425 40,537,171 47,146,813 


Fine, total .516,650 52,181,654 57.969. 184 





| -Blood, total 3,919,085 28 386,483 27,612,884 
«-Blood, total 50,652 37,.893.169 39,089,263 
| 4-Blood, total 6,265,417 40,486,320 39,346,193 
Low '4-Blood 1,778,051 8 743,892 & 063 056 
Common, total?. 62,346 627.841 1.126.961 
Braid, total 36,326 375,696 242,840 
Lincoln, total* 669 205 4.490036 3 618,93 


Carpet, total* 090.297 65 .244.690 99'954' 575 


Total, reduced 





to grease 

equiv’ 38,235,717 278,684,824 394,193,699 
Domestic 2,605,481 125,601,925 147,790,237 
Foreign 17,630,236 153,082,899 156,403,453 


1 Exclusive of carpet wools. 

2 All domestic. 

3 All foreign 

4In computing the grease equivalent, 1 pound of scoured 
wool is considered equivalent to 2 pounds in the grease 
and 1 pound of pulled, to 1} pounds in the 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


Office and Witis 


Worsted Yarns 


Ghornton, ®. J. 


Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE 


AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


Mill and Office 


WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 








HORNER BROTHERS WOOLEN MILLS | 


Manufacturers of 


Woolen 


YARNS 


For Knitters and Weavers 


Almost a Century of Continuous Operation 
Stands for High Quality and Prompt Service 


EATON RAPIDS 


FOUNDED 1836 





MICHIGAN 


Harvey G. Rockwell, Selling Agent, 25 Madison Ave., New York 








PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 
BOSTON SELLING AGENT CLEVELAND 
. = 





WORSTED AND MERINO 


WY peewee SPUN VARS 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manutactured by 


WOONSOCKET, -R. I. 
THOMAS H. BALL  vew von 
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DUPLAN 





WARP Your 


Vew York Office Southern O fice 
135 MADISON AVE. 








LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON ( Viscose ) 


Daily Output 50,000 Ibs. 


“CHATILAINE” 


Artificial Wool 


“SERIS” 


Artificial Schappe 








Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair 
Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. 
New York 


RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND CARDED STOCK 
FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING YARNS 
Tel. 4511 Passaic. 72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 





ART SILK TOPS and ae 
S. FEATHER CO. 


110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 


RAY eo Rayo on-Worsted sts 
AGBEECO MiILL,INC., 505-5. mm AVE..NEW YORK aa 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: WM B STEWART & SONS, LTD, TORONTO - MONTREAL 
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SILK CORPORATION 


COMMISSION DEPARTMENT 


JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ASI A fe INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 
"GARTH MFG. COMPANY 
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RAYON 


Vills at 
HAZLETON—DORRANCETON—NANTICOKE, PA. 










Merino and Experience— 


The combination of a perfected blend of 
Merino and more than 40 years experience 
has developed WOOLMIX, the yarn of adap- 
tability! 
Woolmix is constantly gaining popularity 
among Hosiery and Underwear Manu- 
facturers as well as other Knit Goods 
lines. 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS 


P. O. STATION E PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of Yarns since 1884 


0" RAYON in 


_ wt: Efficient nd Reliabl 
mnpt- Efficient and Reliable - 
Matric = JC YARN C0- 57 EAST liuST NEW OREO 


PROMPT SERVICE | 


RIGHT PRICES 


BONE ORY 
HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 














RAYON 


Immediate delivery of standard 
sizes and twists in colors guar- 
anteed. 














werk ABsowy, 
aan "LY Soe, 


Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 
| 1825 E. Boston Ave., Phila7elphia, Pa. 


KNITTING 


Beck Rayon Co. 


NEW YORK 
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Rayon Market Has 
Pre-Holiday Aspect 


Fair Day-to-Day Business Being 
Placed, Say Producers—Im- 
porters Note Improvement 

Some sellers were inclined to scout 

ie possibility that the near approach 

the Labor Day holidays could have 
much effect on rayon but generally 
through the market some let-down was 
observed. Business was still on a day 
to day basis and few reports were 

eard of any large contracts. Natur- 

ily everyone takes the Saturday be- 
tore Labor Day as a holiday. 

Sales during August have been re- 
ported as highly satisfactory in some 
representative quarters. “Highly sat- 
istactory” is of course a relative term 
and may mean almost anything. What 
it is taken to mean is that business 
was more active than producers count- 
ed upon and that gains were shown 
over July. Signs point to renewed ac- 
tivity on a heavy scale shortly on the 
part of hosiery buyers which wiil sup- 
plement the satisfactory operations of 
the knit underwear mills. 

Importers were slightly more opti- 
mistic last week. A bulletin issued 
by the Rayon Group of the National 
Council of American Importers and 
Traders pointed out that prices for 
foreign yarn were now low enough to 
compete with the domestic yarn. They 
were advised morecver to combat 
propaganda with propaganda and to 
systematize their selling so as to make 
the best possible use of the vast mar- 
ket existing here. With regard to the 
price element mentioned by the bulle- 
tin, it is a fact that one or two im- 
porters are somewhat lower than they 
would like to be. One importer who 
is selling A quality 150 denier for 
$1.45 set his price at this level only 
because he thought, in common with 


anv others that the Viscose Co. 
uld set their price at $1.55. He 
shed to be 1oc under and found 


n the prices were published that 
e Viscose Co.’s price was $1.65 and 
Having set 


he was 20c under. 


limits he hesitated to raise them. 


Spun Silk Quiet 


Market Lacks Animation as Buyers 
Hold Off on Spring Business 
Che spun silk market was again, 

quiet last week but prices held 
hanged. Sellers look for a period 
quiet now that may last for several 
eks to a month or Spring 
iness is still being held in abeyance 

partly to the presence of stocks 
the broadcloths held over from the 
vious season and partly to the un- 
rtainty regarding prices. 
Prices are as follows: 


more, 





hein $5 75 WA cocissone, OD 
een 5 60 20-2. ..00. 5 00 
rrr 5 50 GE ccs vecssans 4 05 


RAYON AND SILK YARNS 


Italian Rayon Industry’s Growth 





Production Increases 200°, in Two Years—Exports Trebled 

. “ . : ‘ I . 

During Same Period—One Concern Accounts for 70°; of Total 
oD 


TALIAN production of rayon has 
mounted from 
000,000 Ibs. in 
1924 and to 
increase of 200% 


a total of about 
1923 to 18, 


30,000,000 in 


10,- 
500,000 in 

1925—an 
within the last two 
years, according to the Textile Divi- 
sion, Department 
World production of rayon in 1925 


of Commerce. 
has been estimated by authorities in 
the trade at 185,000,000 Ibs., of which 
figure Italy’s share would be 16.25% 


25%. 
U. S. Leads World Production 
In 1925 the United States led the 

world in rayon production with an 

output of 51,792,000 lbs., while l*ng- 
land and Italy contended for second 
place. In 1923 and 1924, Italy ranked 
fourth, having been exceeded in pro- 
duction by [england and Germany. 

The the Italian industry 

are reported to be planning further 

expansion, both at home and abroad, 
in the current year. 

At the close of 1925, Italy had 18 
rayon concerns owning 23 plants (15 
of which were still under construc- 
tion) and having a total capitalization 
slightly in [| 1,700,000,000 
lire (lire = approximately $0.04 at 
average exchange in 1925). Seven 
of these companies were organized in 
1925, while other concerns increased 
their capitalization. Of 


leaders in 


excess Ol 


the afore- 


mentioned 16 concerns, “Snia-Vis- 
cosa” (Societe Nazionale Industria 
Applicaziono Viscosa) of Turin is 


the largest, its output accounting for - 


about 70% of the national production 
rayon. “La Soie de Chatillon” is 
generally conceded in Italy to be the 
second largest producer, followed by 
the ‘“Societa Generale Italiana della 
Viscosa” and “Seta Artificiale 
Varedo.” Of these four concerns, the 
first two have published their produc- 
tion figures for 1924 


Snia-Viscosa’s Production 
Snia Viscosa’s production of rayon 


of 


and 1925. 





reached approximately 21,000,000 Ibs. 
in 1925 compared with 11,700,000 in 
1924, 6,600,000 in 1923, and 1,200,000 
in 1920, according to the company’s 
annual report. 
located at 
addition, 


The company’s plants 
and 
Viscosa 


are Turin Pavia; in 
Snia controls the 
mill of the Societe Italiana Seta Arti- 
ficiale at Cesano Maderno and of the 
Unione Italiana 


at Venaria Reale 


Viscosa 
In 1925 Snia Vis- 
cosa increased its capitalization from 
lire to 
value 


l'abbriche 


600,000,000 its 
(par having 
been sold on exchanges in both Lon- 


lon and New York. 


I ,000,000,000, 


shares 200 lire) 


Chatillon’s Production 
Soie de Chatillon was 
1918, but it did not 
production until 1921. Its capitaliza- 
tion from 


150,000,000 in 


La 


ized in 


organ- 


begin 


increased 
1921 to 1925, 
employes from goo to 8,000, and pro- 
duction from 87,000 lbs. to 6,300,000, 


has 15,000,000 


lire in 


according to the company’s annual 
report. ; 

In October, 1925, the Snia 
introduced a new staple “Sniafil,” a 
substitute for wool which may be 
used alone or mixed with other fibers. 
Early in 1926, La Soie de Chatillon 
produced a 


Viscosa 


fiber 


“Chatilaine” for 
mixing with wool and also an arti- 
ficial schappe “Seris” for mixing 


with silk, wool or cotton. 

One important factor in the develop- 
ment, of the Italian rayon industry at 
present is said to be the lower labor 
costs in that country as compared with 
the 


fact that caustic 


France, I:ngland or 
States. he 


soda, sulphuric and nitric acids are 


Germany, 
United 


obtainable locally also aids in keeping 


production costs down. 


The 


employment to 


Italian rayon industry gives 
and 


Vis- 


between 30,000 


25.900 workers, of which Snia 


DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


Denier _— ot i <= 200.... 1.55-1.60 1.45 1.30 
S3...5<ee290 $2.40 $2:25 200*... 1.70 eee ues 
65 2.45 2.30 220 250.... 1.50 1.40 i.2 
Ta. 2.35-2.50 2.20-2.35 2.05-2.20 300.... 1.50 1.40 ‘ao 
oof... 2.50 ee cage 450.... 1.35-1.4 1.35 1.20 
OS... 2:25 2.10 1.95 600.... 1.45 1.35 1.20 
6... 2 1.90 1.75 O00: <., 2.a0 

100.... 2.00 2.15 1.85-2.00 1.70-1.95 

100°... 2.35 aad iia * Super extra. 

pe 1.80 1.65 CELANESE rr 
126...... 1,9 Lose 1.60 Ss gti ce eke nde owen ere $4 25 
a 1.85 aa i bis tcctar Rv alacss acta nem arerai 3 75 
36... 4.8 1.70 3:55 De Sus uvaeande ee seen 3 65 
RD Oe 1.60 1.45 Bec cbtnseesoasgtnntnawios 3 50 
| ee 1.50 1.35 MEN 2 oc hace ene eer aneen 2 90 
150*... 1.80 iid DO. vc veavckonticszeemenews 2 85 
BIes0« Reae eats Re, saga a vinaigne se a meee ‘ a 40 
UI ce: ete “a so IS. fs cdwsewadaceneiies wales 2 70 
i... L8 1.45 1.30 TOS vcccusieanne a ciabatta 2 70 


cosa is credited with 20,000. This 
company had expected to need about 
25,000 people when its new plants 


should be completed in 1926, but re- 
cent cable advices to 
Department from Assistant 
mercial Attache A. <A. Osborne, 


Rome, indicate that Snia Viscosa has 


the Commerce 


Com- 


been discharging a large number of 
employes. 


Gains in Rayon Exports 


Italian exports of rayon have 
trebled within the last two years. In 
1923 Italy exported 2,325,968 kilos 
(kilo 2.2046 Ibs.) of rayon valued 


at 154,404,000 lire; in 1924, it shipped 
4,582,786 kilos with a value of 299, 
640,000 lire; and in 1925, it exported 
7,259,863 kilos (more than three times 
the 1923 quantity) of worth 
473,441,000 lire. The exchange value 
of the lire averaged $0.046 in 1923, 
$0.044 in 1924, and $0.04 in 1925. 
Great Britain and the United States 
are Italy’s best markets for rayon, the 
former having taken 
28% of the total 1925 
while the latter is credited with about 


ry 
20% 


rayon 


approximately 
exports In 


The outstanding feature of 


Italian export trade in 


the 
rayon in 1925 
is the enormous increase in shipments 
to the United States which rose from 
106,962 kilos in 


1925. 


1924 to 1,483,919 1n 

bought a 
much larger quantity of Italian rayon 
in 1925 1924. british pur- 
chases in 1925 exceeded those of 1924 
by over 25%, despite the fact that 
the United Kingdom levied a duty of 


€ 
33% 


Germany likewise 


than in 


© effective July 1, 1925. 
import 


British 


statistics for 1925, however, 
indicate that the great bulk of these 
importations were made prior to the 
imposition of the 


dutv in Great 


Britain. 
Italian Rayon in India 

Italy has been considerably expand- 

ing its sales of rayon in British India 

and China. In 


1925, Italy superseded 
Great Britain as the leading supplier 
ot rayon to British India, according 
to British press reports 


Italian imports of rayon amounted 


oO 553.243 kilos, valued at $4,031,307 


t 
lire, in 
] 


1925, compared with 607,438 

ilos with a value of 54,218,325 lire 
1924 and 508,468 kilos worth 46,- 
715,748 in 1923. Belgium is the 
principal source of these imports, 
having supplied 399,313 kilos in 1925 
compared with 382,891 in 1924 and 
431,706 in 1923. Switzerland ranked 
second in 1924 and 1925, having 
furnished 75,692 kilos in 1924 and 
119,731 in 1925; in 1923 its share 
(3,291 kilos) was exceeded by the 
imports from both Germany and 


France which amounted to 5,426 kilos 
and 3,370 kilos, respectively. 
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eA Modern Rayon Converting Plani iz 
at Passaic, N. J. | 


SO S 
a ” 





Se VISCOSA’S service to the textile \ \* WY 


industry includes a modernly equipped 









converting plant, conveniently located in i Wa 
Passaic, New Jersey. \\ ry 
| vi | 
This large plant enables us to meet your yb i 
needs in Viscose or Nitrocellulose Rayon qi \ \ 
to the last detail. We ship from this con- i 
verting plant MISTLETOE BRAND RAYON of 


ee use in any weaving Me “4 


\/iscosa soon 


TEXTILES a Witt y 


COMMERCIAL FIBRE Co. of America, Inc. 


General Offices: 15 East 26th St., New York City Converting Mills: Passaic, N. J. 
5 0 


TELEPHONE -: ASHLAND 9 1 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wm. G. Burke, Reading, Pa. Walter Schmaedig, Philadelphia, Pa. Geo. J. Loerzel, Chicago, IIL 
Wul , Pe R.I H. T. Cosby, Char 


harlotte, N.C. and Chattanooga, Tenn. 
»ymmercial Tradine Coreoration, Ltd., Toronto, Can 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


Thrown Silk Firm 


Prices Advanced 10c a Pound to 
fake Into Account Higher Raws 
thrown silk market appeared to 
htly quieter 
to the fact 
desirous ot 
Day. 
were 
the 
also have 


last week due 
that many buyers 
holding off until 
The additional fact 
advanced generally 
market a pound 
had something to do 
the reluctance to place additional 
In one two directions 
buyers were operating. Six 
hread Was again in demand despite 

ution that beginning to be 

tested regarding the Canton num- 
bers. New business for sizable quan- 
tities was placed and sample lots were 
ilso requested indicating that confid- 


pos 


Labor 
prices 


rhout 1oc 


ess 


or 


uen 


1S 


ence is felt in certain quarters. Three 
hread georgette was another con- 


truction that noted good buying. 
Canton tram both 14/16 and 20/22 

was quiet. Cotton buyers are uncer- 

tain when they will again operate de- 


spite the rather attractive prices 
ited. Tussah was also quiet. 
‘rices are as follows: 
(60 days basis) 
reanzine, 2 thd Grand Double Extra 


s . - ses $7 60 
ram, 3 and 4 thd in skeins... 6 70 


Tram, 5 thd on 


cones ° 6 60 
repe, 3 thd on bobbins, 65 turns 7 30 
repe, 2 thd XXX on bobbins, 70 

eee A 7 8 
repe, N S 14/16, 3 thd on bobbins 6 25 
1 Tram, 2 end on cops 3 60 


Raw Silk Wishee 
Buying Quiets Bist but Prices 


Hold Firmly at Top 


rl 


e raw market advanced into new 
high ground last week with Best No. 
X above $6.0c and Cracks above 
$6.30 his compares with levels 


me 20c a pound lower at which cer- 

importers solicited business and 

s believed, were successful 

umulating quite a volume. 

igainst short contracts in Yokohama 

speared to be responsible for the rise. 

New York few manufacturers 

e willing to follow the up and this 

t together with the approach of the 

Day holidays was the cause of 

quiet conditions the 
r part of the week. 

low warp sizes continued to sell 


in ac- 
Covering 


through 


Best No. 1/X Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s 
Cost C. I. F. New York 






of another eighth to 485%. 


les. Considerable 
lurse, 


sed. 


at 35c a pound discount from 
his condition is now 
regular thing and bt 


early rally in the y 


13/15 
accepted as the 
for no 
At the 


advantage 


1vers look 


ellow silks 
same time 


many are taking 








ot the differential to switch into vel 
lows which in the long run should aid 
their prices. Canton silks were quiet. 
90 days basis) 
Japan Filature, Grand Double Extra 
Japan Filature, Crack Double Ext: 
Japan Filature Double Extra 
Japan Fil Rest X 
Japan x 
Japan I Best No xX 
I ilature, New Style { 
Canton Filature, New Style 4 
ital! an Grand Extra Classical 
Tsatlee Rereel, ‘‘Blue Dra 
Ho 


Tussah Filature, eight 


Bemberg Starts on October | 


Production at Johnson City Plant 
to Get Under Way Gradually 
Jounson City, 

Valley 


berg 


TENN.- 
plant of the 
Co., near 


The Happy 
American Bem- 
City, will 
operations Gct:. 1.36- 
cording to the announcement made 
last week by Dr. Arthur Mothwurf, 
president of the company who arrived 
in Johnson City on Aug. 24. 

Dr. Mothwurf will probably locate 
in Johnson City but will not spend all 
of his time here, as he will frequently 
visit the other plants of the company 
of which he is president, 
located in Germany, 

Max Korff, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, will soon arrive from 
Europe where he has been visiting the 
German plant. He to make 
the City 


Johnson 


begin about 


which are 


France and Italy. 


expects 


his home near Johnson in 
dustrial district. 
“At present,” stated Dr. Mothwurff, 


“Our principal object is to complete 


the power plant which we hope to 
have ready about the middle of Sep 
tember. Something more than half 
the machinery has been installed in 
the plant and about the first of Octo 
ber we anticipate being able to start 
operations gradually, working a part 


of the machinery at first and steadily 
building up in carrying out the manu 
facturing process. It will 


probably 


be the first of the coming vear before 


all departments of the completed plant 


SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 


will be in full operation, although 
some of the finished product may 
come through this fall.” 

1590 Yen 

4834 

$6.13 


Prices in Yokohama advanced last week as exchange moved 


Moderately active buying on 


August 26, 27, and 28 accounted for transactions of 4,400 bales 
which was sufficient to advance Best No. 1/X to 1590 Yen. 
this level exporters withdrew from the market being influ- 
nced to some extent by the .exchange which recovered to 
4. For the full week transactions were less than 5,000 
interest 
The presence of a sizable short interest 
the 20 to 30 Yen advance as the August 

Trading on this day totalled 3,200 bales. 
tions in September advanced this month to 
npared with 1590 for spot silk. 


At 


centered on the Yokohama 
was indicated 
delivery was 
Early trans- 


1655 Yen as 
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Manufacturers of 


HOSIERY TRAM SY 


Artificial Silk on Cones 





Athen’ Sil twisted 
with Raw Silk 





Artificial Silk 
twisted with 
Worsted 















Artificial Silk 
twisted with Cotton 


Mercerized Cotton 


twisted with Raw Silk 


Sample Cones sent on Request 


137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 389 Fifth Ave. 
A. Rosenstrauch, Representative 
Besten Representatives: 
Perkins & Boland, Inc., 80 Federal St., Boston 


Pennsylvania and Seuthern Representative: 
John S. Bowes, 137 Berkley St., Philadelphia 











LEHIGH VALLEY 
SILK MILLS 


Commission Throwsters 


Bethlehem, Pa. 


CREPE TWISTS 


Known throughout the 
trade for 30 years. 


Largest production in 
Eastern States. 


the 


Prices and interesting 
ticulars upon request. 


par- 
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“If it’s Hood 
It’s Good” 


“Tf it’s Hood 
It’s Good”’ 





When It’s Speed That Counts 


Repairs to textile machinery must be done quickly or production 
is impaired. Quick, efficient service has been the motto of the R. H. 
Hood Company for over forty years. We have now the largest and 
best equipped factory dealing with COMB CIRCLES AND FALLERS 
in America. In repairing and replacing other parts for worsted 


machinery we guarantee the same speedy and accurate work. 


HED Aes 


— oe 
RH. eek) GO. 
| F — 


INCORPORATED 





19th & Westmoreland Sts., sail ai 
Philadelphia, Pa. ONT 







| “Wear American-Made Fabrics” | 


Mr. I Kno-Wool Says: 


“Some men shave with a dry lather, and 
then talk about their tough beards.” 












FiO CRS 


WOQYanno COTTON 


For FLOCK PRINTING. RECORD. 
RADIO, WOOLEN AND RUBBER MFG, 
Trial Samples Supplied Gratis 


CLAREMONT Waste MFG, Co, Derr, CLAREMONTN H, 


00000 0000000000000 00000000009 00000000000 0500000000000009000000000 





Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


FrorEIGN WOOL oonestic 
252 Summer Street : BOSTON 


—— 





Re 
Chicago Wool 
Company 


| 
| —— 


\Se OURED WOOL 













Reworked Wool has made it easier in 
many cases to meet tough competition. 
Why make it hard for yourself by over- 
looking its possibilities? 





200 Summer Street - Boston GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
| 1907-17 Mendel Street - Chicago HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 

140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia Reworked Wool,Wool Waste 
ceaseless 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 





Send for Samples. 


THE BASCH: & GREENFIELD Co. 


REWORKED \:\,WOOLS 


Home Office & Mills Established Phila. 
Newark, N. J. 1872 114 Chestnut St. 









M. Salter & Sons 
WOOLEN RAGS , 
REWORKED WOOL | 


Custom Carbonizing and Picking) 
CHELSEA, MASS. | 
4 


General Fiber Co. 
Reliable Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Chicago—Illinois 
Graded Linseys a Specialty 








ible ext 


seen in 

ry it el 
ery dul 
\part f1 
ght he 
hich ce 
nd com 
» guaral 
ng. OW! 
s lid col 
ue WOT 
1 42C. 








nav be termed staple lines. It 


sc and rough cloth at 2c. 


September 4, 1920 


Specialties Rule Market 


standard Fibres and Rags Neg- 


lected—White Wastes Firm 

fhe market for reworked wools has 
een steadily moving away from what 
Sia 


ysiness in specialties to a consider- 


ble extent and the same situation is 
ven in the consuming woolen indus- 


ry itself. Standard woolen rags are 
ery dull and in the buyer’s favor. 
\part from specially packed merinos, 
ght hoods and white flannels in 
hich certain colors are thrown out 
nd comparative freedom from rayon 
. guaranteed, there is but little mov- 
og. Sweater clips both mixed and in 


wlid colors are moving freely while 


" 


ie worsted clips hold to high price 
i g2c. White softs are nominal at 
Conditions 
the Dewsbury market are without 
table change but consumers are 
illing to take fine rags if price con- 
essions are made. There is a short- 
some materials while many 
ther sorts are going into stock. A 
milar situation, on a smaller scale, 
rhaps, is seen in the Boston district. 


ge of 


Government report covering wools 
the grease, pulled wools, scoured 
ols, tops and noils again draws at- 
ntion indirectly to what some con 
der the positive statistical neglect of 
te various bureaus who combine to 
sue this report in overlooking the 
ignftude and importance of recov- 
red materials, woolen rags and clips 
hich together constitute so large a 
iw material factor mn the woolen 1n- 
ustry. The report shows that there 
ere in the United States June 30 
‘0ut 50,000,000 Ibs. of scoured wool, 
led wool, and noils. Stocks of re- 
vered wools and their raw materials 
re probably very much more exten- 
re, imports of woolen rags alone 
inning approximately 25,000,000 Ibs. 
mually. This branch of raw mater- 
ls for the woolen industry is sadly 
1 need of statistical guidance. 

The wool waste market is moder- 
ely firm but quite inactive. The ten- 
Ney seems slightly upward in the 


ter grades of white materials. 
‘reads and garnets seem to be the 
terials chiefly of interest to trad- 


‘who sense an impending mill call 
the near future. Fine threads how- 
tr cannot be lifted above 85c¢ nor 

-™ best ‘5 bloods above 8oc. Color- 
threads remain inactive. Lap waste 

Strong. The output of this high- 

‘rade materials is falling off. Col- 
red lap waste sells occasionally. Card 

and burr waste are semi-stagnant. Im- 
ts of wool wastes from all sources 
ito the United States for the month 

a June amounted to 150,000 Ibs. at 

: average value of 43c per pound. 

“4€ greater part of this material, 120,- 

“© pounds, came from Great Britain. 
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Vacuum Forming In Mill Stocks 





Manufacturers Stocks Declining Actually and Relatively— 
Consumption Steadily Falling Off 


Boston, Mass. 

HE pessimistic tone noted in 
some sections of the wool busi- 

having for its keynote the 
almost entire absence of good busi- 
ness receives very little support from 
statistics covering shipments of wool 
out of Boston by rail for year to 
date. For many weeks between 3 and 
4 million pounds of wool have been 
shipped out to consuming mills and 
the full total of such shipments for 
year to date is approximately 130,- 
000,000 pounds as compared with 110,- 
000,000 pounds similar period last 
year a gain of 20,000,000 pounds. 
Large amounts of wool are shipped 
out from this city by truck to many 


ness 


mills within a radius of fifty or 
more miles from Boston and _ it 
seems reasonable to believe that 
shipments by truck have also 
been larger than they were a 
vear ago. Receipts of foreign wool 
into Boston for year to date are 


125,000,000 pounds similar period last 


year a gain of 27,000,000 pounds. 
\llowing for extra shipments out of 
the city both by rail and truck it 
nevertheless seems probable that Bos 


ton has considerably more wool both 


foreign and domestic than was the 
case a year ago. 
There is a good sized vacuum 


forming somewhere in the wool manu- 
facturing industry. Manufacturers 
stocks are the smallest actually and 
relatively for several years. In June 
1923 manufacturers holdings were 
49.4 of total stocks while recent re 
port that holdings 
this year were only 41.7. 


shows June 


Taking the 
item raw wool the relative decline in 
manufacturer’s holdings is clearly in- 
dicated as the following table shows 


30 





Total Mfrs % ot 
Stocks Holdings Total 
June 19238.. 411,978,000 191,047,000 46.5 
June 1924.. 323,713,000 147,113,000 15.5 
June 1925. 92,146,000 118,857,000 40.7 
June 1926 316,399,000 111,369,000 35.2 


Manufacturers wool holdings and 





52,000,000 pounds as compared with manufacturing consumption have both 
\ 
T . Pm . 
Wool and Substitute Quotations 
(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
WOOL 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Mohair— Domestic 
“ Best COMMING occ ccsccnnenenes 75—S80 
eG WOUING: side as en cianeawsis 45—46 Rest cai ee a ee "65 —70 
OE Eee ee cr ee 39—40 : 5 : 
Mee CI Co Selah cow ck cawaneakele 44—45 Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
SI ca decnaaeeesewgele’.s (S84 Tritkey Pair O00 6. ce cccsceaee 42—43 
DOE aia bes wee ee RMAC whee ads 4$3—44 Cape Firsts settee eee eee ees 43 15 
f Foreign Clothing and Combing 
California 


(Scoured Basis) 


(In Bond) 


Froured Basis—Cape: 








a Super 12 months ....... .95—1.00 
Northern, 12 ma -1.00-- 1.05 Super 10-12 months .... .88— .92 
Seminars, 19 Mos. cs pe ccs wes . 85 90 Australian : 
TOs 1.05 1.10 
Texas 64s 93 95 
- ‘ D iOS .83 .85 
(Scoured Basis) ie aa : 
Wate 2S WAR ot ew es oe ~+sk.08—2.10 Montevideo : 
SEES oe 4S .6 Groarocs ee 90 .95 58—60s ...... 41— 42 
a aiden esata tacts 38 39 
Palled—Eastern Fn nt<ss seeeeceeeees eee 36 
Ga 1 Basis) lsu-nos Aires: - = 
(Seoured Basis Me OR nnn mekawnes 28— 29 
MM a tae tery pie Brdiala wes, we aes 1.10—1.15 Ge, SO—S08 2. ccscvesss 26— 27 
A-Super .......+--- presse -93— .95 Foreign Carpet 
B-Super ....-+-eeeee eee ee = “9 ‘oar (Grease Basis in Bond) 
C-SupeP ..cccee Seoseccccee .65— .6! Chines Combing ............. 26—27 
: Szechuen asst ....... . -24—25 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming CWPIBUE oo cada ice a curbi eae 99—24 
(S 1 Basis) Scotch Black Face ..... ovessi——aee 
Scourec asis East India: Kandahar .. ...82—35 
ON TER sc oe kee aaa s 1.10—1.15 WE Wiisicdedsdmin en keaneed 40—46 
Do. ly OS Oa eS .1.00 .05 Joria . 5 R9—45 
Fine & fine medium... 1.00-—1.05 Aleppo ; 6 
Gh WOON og c-s'cack «ees .90— .92 Iceland, class 1 38 
RE: NN <5 acai sh 6.6 0 6.0 506 ,30—— .82 Teetand, clam 2... 6. 60s 33—35 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
aa Merinos 
Fine wills. ........0.. 1.10—1.12 Coarse light ........... 914—10 
een: CRGON <o-5 eisina was, 00 .88— .90 NT ek es Nea wanerone 17 —1T% 
ee Ge cbicaweuncdes 6 — 6% 
Thread White Worsted— 9 8 ag poe 
PE Aaa ahs oe ene aa6 0% .82— .85 Serkes—— es 
Seren eee. 12%—13 | 
I 5 akan Nant 0;s cS  eeaeeeeenpennans 7. 2 
eer eee -48— .50 Red eens 17° 17% 
Thread Colored Worsted— Knit— 
 chi2h 66e ne 620 a heeas .41— .48 Pt he ek 40 41 
2 ee a Me connie nuns} 1814—19 
Pam tteeen essere -83— .35 Light Hoods ........... 23 —24 
OOM cccccccecrceces 30— . Worsteds— 
Card— PE oc2cnsew ee wamees 10 —10% 
Pime white ....cccccceses .50— .55 I Ads co Sn Wig 0 Ww eee ‘ 8%4— 9 
Medium white ......... .88— .42 PE Pcctencesne nus tnows 8%— 9 
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been declining during the last four 
The secretary of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association is quoted 
‘The 
total amount of wool consumed during 
the first present year 
Was 240,429,107 pounds which is an 
ot 19% the 
the same months of 

Marshall quite 
vertently reversed his figures. 


years. 
in a recent dispatch as saying 


six months of 


increase over amount 
1925.” 
inad- 
Wool 
declined 
1925 to 240 
approxi- 
compared with con- 
first half of 1923 the 
first half of 1926 is off approximately 


2o¢ 
J /0- 


used in 

Secretary has 
consumption 
from 
million in 


grease basis 


263 million in 
1926 a loss of 
mately 9%. <As 
sumption for 
he following table shows the 
situation over the last four years (000 


to be added): 


1924 1925 


1926 








January 53,845 1,435 41,446 
February 40, 491 
March 62,859 $3,931 
April 56,411 40,093 
May 59,682 36,237 
June 52,648 38,176 38,259 
Total 352,864 263,948 263,411 240,447 





Australians Open Firm 
Good Support at Sidney—Local 
Buying in Firm Market 
Boston.—The opening of the 
\ustralian season with 


new 


initial sales at 


Sidney was featured by good con 
tinental and British support of the 


market resulting in prices, according 


to cable, being up from par to 5% 


from previous Australian sales of 
wool. The 1926-1927 clip is esti- 
mated at 2,243,000 bales and if the 


situation develops 
this amount will 


satisfactorily halt 
be catalogued be- 
tween now and Christmas. Sales of 
Australian and New Zealand wools 
last season were the largest in many 
years totalling 3,147,000 bales as com- 
pared with 2,694,000 bales in 192I- 
1922 and bales in 1913- 
i914. The- remarkable absorption of 
last season’s on a_ generally 
steady market was very significant. 


1,968,000 
sales 


lhe situation in wool seems shap 
ing up for larger business at prices 
near current which have been 
steadily maintained, as a matter of 


level 


common interest and without great 
difficulty, for several weeks past 
Summer Street seems likely to get 


what it has wanted for a long time, 
a stable market in raw materials. 
There is no scarcity of wools so far 
as sellers are concerned but there is 
some reason to believe that consumers 
have relatively wools in their 
warehouses at this time of the year 
that for seasons. If mill 
demand is not at the moment satis- 
factory, lacking urgency and volume, 
it is more than likely to be consid- 
erably better in the near future. 
Shipments of wool out of the city 
continue quite good running well 
above 3,000,000 pounds weekly by rail 
alone. There has not yet been any 
very favorable reaction to this market 


less 


several 
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The Kent Manufacturing Co. 


(Established 1843) 





Burmont Mills 
Burmont, Pa. 


Union Mills 
Rockbourne Mills 
Runnymede Mills 
Clifton Heights, Pa. 


Bedford Mills 
Bedford City, Va. 





Manufacturers of 


Woolen Goods 


Flannels—Suitings—Overcoatings—Tweeds, Etc. 


Fine Worsted Yarns 


(FRENCH SPUN) 
For WEAVING and KNITTING 


WOOL OILS 


Atlas Soluble Wool Oil warrants your investiga- 
tion. Ready to use without addition of other oils 


or soaps. 


“ATLASOL “AW” increases the efficiency of 
soap and essential for proper scouring. Produces 
vanegl and brighter goods. Ideal for cotton, wool 


Newark, N. J. 





Atlas Refinery --- 


Textile Oil Specialists since 1887 





TEXTILE ROLL & SUPPLY CO. 
Roll Specialists errs omar s tues s. * 


Branch Office: 303 Clifton St. 
MALDEN, MASS. 

Rolls for Textile Dyeing, — 

Washing, and Bleaching Ma- 

chinery, Carbonizers, Convey- Gaz; 

ing Equipments, and Paper 

Mill Machinery. S 
-— LucKY ROLLS Selected “ielieaaiaae and 

Special 
Improved 
Construction 


Vermont Maple Rolls for 
all Textile and Paper Mill 
Uses. 

Reels for any Requirements. 
with Fulling Machinery for Felts and 


Woolens. iece Dyeing and 
Bleaching Machines. Wood 
Tubs and Tanks. Washers and 
Carbonizers. 


Spiral- Winged 
Gudgeon 
CANNOT SLIP 
WRITE US 
CANNOT MOVE for Full Information, Diagram Sheets, 
etc. 














September 


NOUVELLE SOCIETE DECONSTRUCTIO\ 
Formeriy N, SCHLUMBERGER «« 


GUEBWILLER, FRANCE 
Established in 1808 


| | Specialists in the 


COMBING, DRAWING & | 
SPINNING MACHINES 


for Cotton, Worsted 
and Silk Waste 





SEN aon 
FRENCH SYSTEM 


356 Winter St., Woonsocket, R. I. 








JULES SCHWEIGHOFER | wove 


GENERAL AGENT FOR U. S. A. AND CANADA 


manufacture of | 


Carbonizers and Neutralizers 
of 


Scoured Wools and Noils 
by the 


Dry Gas Process 


Produces a wool and noil of attractive feel, uniform color, 
less shrinkage and greater fibre value. 


GORDON and GORDON | 
P. O. Box 41 Hazardville, Conn. . 











EAVENSON & LEVERING CO. | 


Scouring 


AND 


) (WOOL 
Carbonizing | 


AND 


INOILS 


The Standard of Workmanship 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


Philadelphia and Reading Railway Siding 


Storage and Forwarding 
both in and out of bond 





qaact 


“For Every Textile 
Felt Need”’ 


481-491 19th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
737 Sherman St., Chicago, Ml. 





* FELT CO. xc. 
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W ool—Continued 


irom the goods opening and 
sumption is that the good pur- 
which took place in June 
en mills possession of sufh- 
ool, and vet to be delivered, 
them going for some time. 
iously noted Boston 1s not 
wool but only a long con- 
n of ren iiling sluggish con- 
could bring about any material 
¢ in values. 
the last twelve months fine 
tops and yarns have regis 
moderate decline all three 
les keeping very close to 
the matter ot the percentage 


e following table shows the 


briet : 

Sept. 1 D2 Loss Percent 

$1.12 $1.28 iG 14 
on) 15S ok +H 
oo » 30 0 1: 


tle more interest has ions 


foreign wools during the 
davs, both the Australians 
South American crossbreds 


ken out of bond a little more 


{ ombing O4s have sold on a 
Qg2-95c ; average O45-70s, 95C; 
O48 7Os, S| 03 $1.05 \lonte- 
Xs-60s are in larger interest 


} 


ot the crossbreds have been 


| tor export. Wools tor the 
ranch ot manufacturing are 
ing much lite although the 
erades of pulled wool have 
better inquiry. Pulled lambs 

| more freely. Scoured wools 
tagnant and the same is true of 
red wools. Mohair is steady. 


rge houses seem to be fairly well 


ned up but there is plenty of 
ign hair in bond. 


Boston Wool Receipts 

Xeceipts of domestic and foreign 
ls at Boston, also imports at 
aaeiphiin and New York for the 


eek ended Aug. 28, based upon data 


niled ‘ the Market News Service 


| Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 


Department of Agriculture, are 
in lbs: 


S 
t 





Week 

Ended 

Aug. 28 1925 
2,712,000 000 101, 500, 000 
1,197,000 7, 000 120,645, 000 
3,909,000 272,210,000 222,145,000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
1,197,000 144,677,000 120,6 45 , Oe 
adelphia 1,127,000 32,218, 000 62 





® York 494, 000 42, 209, 000 16, 225,000 








al 2, 818, 000 219,104,000 229, 239, 000 


\ ool Trade Notes 
lavies, formerly connected 
S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc., 
ladelphia, is now associated with 
r& lsrown Co., 120 S. Front St., 
ers. Mr. Davies is well 


hy 


vn in the trade, having been woo! 
y the former concern for 
‘HI pHIA, Pa. Application for a 
arter incorporation of a company 
De | Frankford Knitting Mills, 
/ Wi made Sept. 13. The com- 
¥ wil empowered to manufacture, 
and 


and deal in hosiery. Among 
ned in the application were 
tt N. Barrie and G. D. Weiss. 


se nn 


Better Woolen Interest 


Good Demand for Low Grade 


Wools—Dealers Hold . irmly 


PHILADELPHIA.—Although there is 
little activity in territory ai fleece 
wools the market is firm \Manutfac 
turers are receiving more goo rders 
and as their stocks are loy tl ey ire 
compelle “1 to come into the market 
additional wool from time 
Notwithstanding this fact mills have 
not raised their ideas and ling 
quiet at this time because dealer 
not lower their ideas and manufactur 
ers assert they are unable to buy 
unless this is done as their manutac 


turing margin is unusually 
season Dealer state | 


adisplaving a stronger tre 


content to hold their 


Many sales of fleece wool have 
heen prevented because of a dilferet 
of only half cent between dealet 
ind manutacturers’ ideas of pric 
example of this was seen this week i1 

sale of 30,000 Ibs. of bright quarte: 


ron vl tleece whicl 
t > ) ala > sal 
at 4 3c, the dealers’ idea 


arn spinners were bidding on tl 


oth re fus ing to raise their otfer above 


$2¥%c which the dealer refused 

sider. The deal was delaved 

than a week by this difference ot 

half cent, a thing not ordinarily 

ble in a sale of this size (One spinner 
needing the wool. which was a desit 
able lot, raised his bid to 43¢ and the 


sale was made at this level. 


Strong Undertone 

Other dealers state this represents 
the market condition as they are also 
receiving offers from spinners of 42c 
and 42!2c for bright quarter blood 
fleece wools but refuse to consider less 
than 43c, and this slight difference is 
delaying the placing of a considerable 
volume of business. Although trading 
is not active prices can be described as 
firm and opinion in the trade is that 
manufacturers will probably be com 
pelled to come into the market in a 
short time, not having wool on hand, 
and due to the fact they are now re 
ceiving more business, probably pay- 
ing 43c for bright wools. Dealers 
assert they can not sell lower, pointing 
to the fact recent lots in country 
have changed hands at 4oc. 

Low Wools in Demand 

There is a good demand for low 
grade wools, low quarter selling at 38c 
to 39c this week in fair-sized quanti- 
ties; braid has been moved at 35c. 
This trend toward lower grades is also 
apparent in pulled wools, dealers re- 
porting a good request for stained and 
gray which manufacturers are using 
in an endeavor to keep their costs on 
same goods lower than last year. 
Pulled wools in general are moving 
more actively and prices are steadier 
this week than last. Although B and 
C grades are the most popular there 
has been an interest in finer grades 
this week, one dealer reporting a sale 
of AA at $1.08. Improvement in car- 
pet wools continues and prices remain 
strong. Demand from mills is better. 


= SAMSON 
Sof BALERS’ 


the most powerful 
baling press builé 
Jor 
- Cotton 
-Wool 







All steel, economical and 
quick in operation, fireproof, -Rags 
‘“fool-proof” and indestructible -Paper 
Schick Balers provide the ideal -Shavings 


means of handling waste ma 


terial of every kind, - Excelsior 
- Metal Scraps 


Made in 8 sizes—a size for 
every requirement—hand balers 
125 to 375 lbs. capacity—Power 
balers 350 to 1500 lbs. capacity. 


RE PROOF 


Depend on a Schick Baler for 
handling your waste material at 
a profit. 


DAVENPORT MFG. Co., Inc. 


Dept. A 


Davenport, Iowa 





Write for Catalog and Prices 


NT TAT Ul TAH a [RL CUETO 


‘LOGEMANN 


mmm Hand - Belt - Electric- Hydraulic imum 


Balin g Presses 


(A ‘ 


TTT 





From year to year, hundreds of new names are 
added to the list of LOGEMANN baling-press 


users in the textile field. 


Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- 
MANN baling-presses increase steadily, denoting 
the satisfaction derived from this equipment. 


But— 


Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- 
ater, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of 
balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- 
vertising has not accomplished its purpose. 


COPIES EA 


We solicit yeur inquiries. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


sa See ells MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 


CATALOG 


3100 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
EA MINTO CDLAIIIIIIUNINNNN IO NOOUIOT LI SOLD I NULOOOT OOOO TOOT RPTL 


TMM SS 





OT 
PMOL NOEL 






























NATIONAL SOLANTINE YELLOW 4GL 


N addition to our line of 
A Fast -to-Light Direct 
Dyes, producing pure greenish 


yellow shades. 


Its good solubility and inert- 
ness to metals make it well 
suited for use in all types of 
dyeing machines. Dyes level 
and may be used in combina- 
tion with other direct dyes. 
Of particular use on cotton, 
rayon, and pure and _ tin- 


weighted silks. 


Readily discharged with 
hydrosulfite. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO . 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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Motor Driven Circulating Head 


Bushed bearings renewed without disturbing the head. 

Cut gears, enclosed with cast iron covers 

Top bearings elevated and perfectly balanced propellers to overcome 
thrust or deflection at bottom of shaft. 

Propeller design and shaft centres to equalize the flow of liquor 

Enlarged shafts to ensure rigidity. 

Casted pans and drains to arrest all! oil 

Casted oil-tight chain cases. 

Silent chain drive. 

Motor elevated above greatest heat of the machine, and drive chain 
takeup adjustment. 


Incorporated 1907 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Co. 


Groveville, New Jersey 






Chemicals 
from 


The Air 


As pioneer producers of air nitrates, we have de- 
veloped processes for the commercial production 
of many chemicals from air-nitrogen bases, insur- 
ing standards of purity which were considered 
impossible in the processes formerly employed. 
Among these industrial chemicals the following 
are of special interest to the Textile Industry : 


Yellow Prussiate of Soda Thiourea 


Yellow Prussiate of Potash Dicyandiamid 
Aqua Ammonia Formic Acid 


Sulphocyanides 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


511 Fifth Avenue New York City 





J 
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Revised 


SRA Dye Prices 


e American Cellulose & Chemical 








Dye Papers for A. C. 





Meeting 


\luminium and 


\bsorption of Orange 


{I 


Dve |} 
Chromium 


wv [ron, 


Greis 
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Mii Gs. New York, has issued Neil E. Gordon and S E. White 
e “evi rice lis its SR: a . . . ray . r7 . ‘The Preparation of Alizarine from 
new revised price list on its SRA §ymposium on Dye Progress a Feature of Golden Jubilee Week The Preparation « a OS 
J 5 1] | ' 1 
estuffs and assistants which be- : Ou c k Pp Phthalic Anhydride and Ortho-dich- 
. a : namie > ‘ -aKers ons ’ oat ee 
came effective on Sept. 7. ler pe akers on rogram lorbenzene Max Phillips 
[he list of dyes, developers and as- A symposium on “The Progress of America”’—O. M. Bishop and J. H “Studies in Vapor Pressures ot the 
sistants and their prices follows: the Dye Industry in the United States Sachs. Poluidines’—J. F. T. Berli ind O 
SRA DYES Price (luring the last Decade” is to be a “The Development of the Food KE. May 
per Ib. ° i I ; 7 
Re RENE SiMe econ a stats rely $.35 feature of the meeting of the Dye Color [Industry in the United States “Studies in Vapor Pressures of the 
RRR er err ’ 8 ° . . . ’ . 3 : 
Bla I HY Special. earth "75 Division of the American Chemical \V. C. Bainbridge. Napthols’—O. E. May, J Bet 
mee a ian ne neuaNe Aes oe Society to be held next week in Phila- “Medicinals and Dves”—E. H. Vol- Jiner and D. F. J. Lyneh 
PAYOR Wintec iciule tire! 2/oiaieiste is ooo 1.45 delphia in connection with the Soci-  wiler ry ee | ae Preaatt 6 the 
Gold n Orang Oe rer rrr errr. -62 tv’s Golde Tubilee ‘Andine Tyes in Medicine Tohi tudies in {pol fe55U OF UK 
Golden Orange III. 1.00 etys Golden jubilee. _ ee Tey. raNenee nen Onl Mono-Nitro-Toluenes” se 
re > CoCo era eesceseesesens oeded ~ qe 
Meee ee. ve tes toe tte "85 cy iy Pr 4s \V. Churchman. ay ee 
Orange III . Sa Mrere aerate wie 85 Symposium on rrogress ‘The Production of Biological 1 17 ‘ 
Red I ree, i kee SA. or ce 1.10 ‘ : : : . ‘ on ; ce Ss _s sai “Why the Blue-blooded [1 inthrene 
ReMi Cer sk 1.50 Dr. M. L. Crossley will be chairman Stains in the United States 4 > ' \ D..1 en 
Red V =G ” 7 = ap é 4 Blue and G. ¢ LD. Show a | Streak 
Pink een ee es eee be kee 70 ot this dye symposium and following Conn. on Rotine’—V. B. Kal 
haiens Poe eros ame ee the papers and their authors who “The Contribution of the Dyestuff 
Pure Yellow 1 .....+-s+. 2-005 85 composed the program for this event: [ydustrv to the Development the General Meeting 
ne TOME EE) o 5s'0-e'u, ee.nw ew iacee oo or , oe . ‘ “ ; : . ‘ . 
tin Tier Vl.............. 55 Ten Years of Progress in the Dyes Rubber Industry D. H. Powers The general meeting ot \met 
Golden Solow a sora eis aaa oO” and Intermediates Industry in the ‘The Contribution of the Color ¢an Chemical Society open the Ju 
te * DEVELOPERS a United States i rossley. Laboratory to the Indust1 “2? wy. hbilee Week will be Id on Sept. 6 
eta OXY aphthoie Acid 2.60 : 5 : ; . . J "WY 2 1 
Nay ! thol a8 ere » 60 “Tmportance of Research in the Dye Herrick \ddresses of welcome will be made by 
slack Yeveloper Spec... $.35 ” . ‘ > e . , > . . , ? r 
ASS], TANTS : Industry’—C, G. Derick. ‘The Work of the Bureau of aren y | - i ; me = 
PI 54 5 ec indat oe nis 12% ‘4 . . rs . ‘ ‘a ada lageart and De: ohn | er of the 
Seles Micke” yak oe, . Relation of the University to the Standards on Dyes’—William D Hs ee 8 es ba on 
2 is es : ‘ iversitv O nnsvivania. Response 
OD) sve cersscrrwmnsensacase ese .18 Dve Industrv’—E. Emmett Reid \ppel - x I ennsviva \ P 
[he company states, “Our SRA | ion 3 l \ . D | ; ill be made by Prot. Jar Norris 
, . : "Protec - > meric; . “hurt veins and Ft L)ves ‘ ' } 
Dyeing methods for Celanese brand Ind FOUECHION 20% | ne ae | 7 | pn Pre - yes Ml of the Mass. Institute of Technology 
products are covered by patents, pat ndustry’’—Grinnell Jones. \merica EK. Austin president ‘of Gia ALCS: 
ent applications and secret processes, ‘The Development of Synthetic i a i On Sept. 6 also addre iy 
which are the property of this com- \nthraquinone”’—Kenneth H. Klip ee ee ree ade by ene du Pont e Dye 
Our clients and their dyvers can Stein. fhe program tor the reguiar mee tuff Industry, Forerunne What 
use these processes free of charge if ‘The Manufacture of Indigo sf Dy - at — \ ‘aul Sabatier of | ce, Nobe 
used in) conjunction with Celanese America’—Charles J. Strosacker can Chemical Soci sts the rize winner in chemi La ( 
varns, fabrics or articles, made The Progress in the Development Mg technica pe e Mode Mar el 
he United States of America.” and Manutacture of Vat Colors in The Effe PI hate by | ce Die ( ( 
Miscellaneous Chemicals Alkalies Adhesive and Sizing Materials Erg ees [> —i 
ed, ev. deseece « _ eee 
Alumina Sulp. com.... 140 — 1 45 Ammonia, aqua. 26 deg. Su4— 4 Albumen, blood do- - ory Scarlet, Dev.........- 256 — 
EFOR PROS .cccosccve 200 — 2 05 Borax, Crys. bbls...... 544— De ror tags Peesaissievaras es as Sulphur Colors— 
Alum. Ammonia Lmp.. 33%— 314 Potash. carbonate, 80- extrine-Fotato ...... in - RN a i= Oi 
Potash, Lump ...... 2%— 8 MUTE sticsteesuheen’ 6 — 6% Corn, Wags, 100 lb... 407 — 412 Blue, cadet.. 9 — 9 
Ammoniac, Sal white Caustic, 88-92% 7— 75% Do. bbls, 100 Ib...... $34 — 4 39 Blue, navy.. 50 — 6 
OR WOME: ceesetscs cue 5144— 7 Soda Ash, 58% light... 148 —24 Gum, British, 100 Ib... 437 - ae 202 — 60 
Bleach powder, per 100 Contract, 100 Ib...... 125 —1 63 ae | ee eae 4 64 aoe COE is iweienetadenae 55 1 50 
lb. works, car nae. - 200 —2 4 Bicarb, per 100 Ibs... 190 — 2 25 OS COG c cv accccees 3144— 4 Green, Oliv@....sccees 23 — 50 
Blue Stone ........ ioe o — 0% Caustic, 76% per 100 Starch. corn, 100 Ib 332 —8 42 po are 45 — 50 
Calcium Arsenate ..... 714— 915 Sites wateenwes maalanee 320 — $ 90 SS ER ute noe c 359 — 3 69 Basie Colors— 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylin- Contract, 100 Ib...... 310 — ... Do. thin boilin .. BURGE oid kc cvccucie 90 — 1 00 
GOD sonccccscvevene 5la— , ee OD eee oe 110 —1B bags, 100 Ib... 392 —402 Bismark Brown...... 50 — 60 
TANKS .....eeeeeeeeee 4 4% - r RNR TUE icc ceca 419 —4929 Chrysoidine ......... 40 — 65 
Copperas, ton ...-+++.. 12 00 —18 00 Natural Dyes and Tannins PRM ceccicseut iii. Fuschine crystals.... 150 —1 75 
Cream OF TRPORP. coccvs 21 — 21% Fustic: Crystals 07 — 2 es oe, ot oe - Oke Malachite green...... 150 — ... 
Epsom Salts, 100 lb... 130 — 2 00 Liquid, 51 deg.. 10 — 13 RN as 1 6%4— 7 Methylene blue....... 110 —12 
Formaldehyde Spot ... 9 — 9% Gambier, liquid ae Tapioca flour ......... $i4-5 51 Methyl violet......... 80 —115 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib.. 8 —120 Hematine, crystals .... “4. = @ Coal Tar De . Rhodamine B, ex- 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. 30 — 382 Hypernic Ext.—bl deg 7. ae 0a ar Dyes dee hs ee 550 — 600 
CANS ..ssecseevescees 31%— 33% ‘digo—Madras ....... WED aes go Direc: Colors— Safranine ......ssecse 145 — 1 60 
Yellow Crude ....... 30 — 32 Logwood Extract, liq. Black (H-acid)...... 23 — 35 Victoria Blue B...... oe — ass 
Hydrosulphite Conc... 3 — TMG hc 582<e 8 — 10 Black Columbia FF.. 50 — 60 Acid Colors— 
Lead—Brown acetate.. 13 — 138% CIN so oes cicccig ocak 0S oc ae POG, E Dentenineance 24 — 82 Naphthol blue blk... 35 — 60 
White (crystals) .... 14 — 14% Osage Orange, Extract, Blue, sky ordinary... 60 — 80 Naphth lamine black 
Lime, acetate, 100 lb... 325 — ... OR TAAE 6c ieivucdevsc Ws asoa 1, ef eee 200 — 2350 MGA eaninaacuiews 50 55 
Potassium—Bichromate 84— "8% Quercitron extract, 51 OS 2) ae 22 — use Alizarine saphirol.... 275 — 4 00 
Chlorate crystals... 8%— 9 MIRC tn hes 9 Blue Sky, FF........ 9 — 160 Alkali blue........... 325 — 350 
_ Permangan, tech..... 1444— 5 Sumac. Ext. dom., ref., Blue, Fast, RL...... 190 — ... Indigotine ........... 75 —1 30 
Sodium acetate......... 41g— 5 ar 6% — 7 Blue, Solamine....... 200 - Induline (water solr- 
Bichromate wees eee Oly 6% Extract. stainless ... ey aa Ud Benzo Azurine....... 7 — we DIOP secccascess 4 3% — 8 
Bisulphite, 35%.. 150 —17 Tannic Acid, tech...... en PO Oise acncee 400 — 60 Soluble Blue......... 300 — 375 
PRE “Ac keasas-s 9 — 94 Ie. Wei cc ce vcoxes 70 — 90 Sulphoneyanine pase 70 — 
ae aoausenss.e a. ae Dyestuffs and Intermediaries a Congo G..... 5B — .eo ow Bine. Bi... - 60 — 
Prussiate, yellow... — 4 2 srown, Congo R..... 80 — .,.. *atent Blue A....... 285 — ... 
Sulphide, 60% fused. 3%— 4 es ae. ref... = a = GOR, Davercs canons 60 — 90 Rescorcin brown.... 80 — 90 
_ 80% crystals ..... 2i— ... ican Menbthelemine. a ee 37 ee a eee 6 — 980 Guinea green......... 100 — 2 20 
artar emetic, tech.... m— 8% 4 Mi oh iylamine.. 15 = = Orange, Congo....... Ob sm’ 53. Wool green S........ 70 —1 70 
l'in—Crystals ......... 44%— 42 . ee coveucevese a Te Orange, Fast S 170 — ... POE | ee 9% - 30 
Bichloride, 50 deg. 17 — 17% Be . Navhthol, sub- 22 — 24 Red, Fast F... 8s — 9 Orange GG crys..... 60 — .. 
Ore Wee cacesence 64 — 66 7, ‘ a thol, sub- a 60 Red. Congo.......... SAN cea 50 Acid Fuchsine....... 8: — Ww 
PI iets ckavaneea 9%— 10 MOG srcccsccoceses — Benzo Purpurine 4 B. 40 — 60 Azo eosine G........ 65 82 
ONEEEE. a sécsee sous 22 — 24 jenzo Purpurine Crocein scarlet 16 —~13 
Soihe Dimethylaniline ....... 30 — 8 Re 1% —150 Wiet te Ei. cccee 510 — 65 
Metaphenylene Dia- xe Searlet, 4 BA........ 150 — ... Azo yellow...-++++++: 135 —1 40 
Acetic, 28% per 100 Ib. 325 — 3 50 eee es? oa a Scarlet, 4 BS......... 210 — ... F. Light Yellow 2G. 200 — ... 
vitrle erystals........ ; Sm se aranitraniline ........ = @ Scarlet. 8 BS......... 215 eee F. Light Yellow 3 G. 100 — 250 
FMIC, 9O%..+eeeeeees 10%— 11 ‘le Scarlet, Diamine B 165 — ... Naphthol, yellow.... 135 — 1 40 
Lactle, 22. ..0an0scese 5%— 7 _ Oils and Soaps WOE ls tieeedsseaes 10 —120 Chrome _Colors— 
luriatic,— 18 deg. per Castor Of], No. 8:..:.. 12 — 13 Yellow chrysoph- Alia. Biaek B.....0 200 — 
100 Ib. in tank cars. 8 — 95 Olive Oil, denatured ONE Na ceccscnnacus 60 — 1 80 Diamond Black PV.. 70— ... 
‘itrice, 36@42 deg. per BOA. cadvaseveece ° — oe. Yellow. Stillbene..... 90 — 9 Chrome Blue Black.. 400 — 50 
EES a one:k pnd ee <n 500 — 6 75 POOES ca cccsccevcoseee 844— v Developing Colors— Chrome Brown....... 60 —1 23 
DIME tnasanh canereenes 10%— 11% Red Oil, Ib............ 9 — 10% Black, B H.....cccse 460 — Chrome Green....... 7 —1 50 
ilphuric, 66 deg. per Stearic Acid, double Black Zambesi....... —. Chrome Yellow...... 45° —110 
ton in tank cars..... 15 00 —16 00 NN oa shale ie aah 13 «OC 1314 Bordeaux. Dev....... 25 — ee Indigo-— 
rey rere r 292 — 2% Turkey Red Oil, 50%.. 10 — 12 Orange, developed... 250 — " Synthetic 20% paste. 14— 14% 
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Einstein has quite possibly upset the 
accepted theories of matter but 


the conscientious expert serv ice 
of WARREN SOAP 


more firmly established 


back is 
than 
ever. 


Warren Soap Manufacturing Company 
77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 





NOTTINGHAM CURD 
TALLOW CHIP %°:2233, SOAP- 


POTASH FIG SOAPS 


for Woelens and Worsteds made with 
Red Oil Olive Oil 
® 


Amber Oil 
Olive Foots 


X 


Palm Oil 

Curd SOAP 
Olive SOAP 
Chips or Bars 


Soap Powder 
For Mill Floors 





Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 LET US SUPPLY YOU 


S.R. DAVIDS COMPANY | 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 


ale New England Agents for 
New Enzl 
Manufac 


LACTAMINE and VIOLAMINE. 


and Agents for the FADE-OMETER 
tured by Atlas Electric Devices Co. 


AAT TCE 
ANTHRACENE BLUE 


W.R. and W.G. Pre-war Types 
Extremely fast and level dyeing 


Dyes well by Franklin Process. 


E. J. FEELEY, Inc., Sole Agents 


Manufacturers - Agents - Importers 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 
128-130 Oliver St., 
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Boston, Mass. 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL puRPOSES ( 
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Chem 


Ve 


Fletcher 


Under-Driven Extract« 


High Speed— — 
g nnual 
Low Cost Contes 


The ’ ” 


Fletcher Extractors gives 


bigh speed of 
an unusually high per- 
centage of extraction, as \ 
well as reducing the time 
Easy 
loading and unloading re 
sult 


for handling loads. 


in further savings 
that enable many textile 
Fletcher 


to maintain a | 


mills, that use 
Extractors. 
low 


very unit cost in \| 


their extracting work. 
—— See cdlso —— 

CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE | 

—— CATALOG—— | 

| 

Fusrcrer Works | 


| 


INCORPORATED 1} 


Formerly Schaum & Ublinger 


PA. 


PHILADELPHIA, 








} Le 


Textile 
Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX 
for the followi 


FOR BLEACHING 


mg reasons 


FOR DYEING 


rOR MERCERIZING 


FOR PRINTING 


FOR FINISHING 
Chin iat Natio 
and | 
Wric 
Malt-Diastase Comnanv 
79 Wall Street, New York City 


Laboratorics: Brook'yn, N. ¥ 











| 

REG. U.S 

~ ‘ | 

DECALSO | 

PATENT OFFIC! | 

Water softeners for throwst: | 
scourers, bleachers, dyer 

and finishers | 

LIME & SODA Softeners 

FILTERS & PURIFIERS | 


American Water Softener 
S. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila 








S nber 4, 1926 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals—Continued 


Italian Senate, on the 
nt of Italy’s resources. 
|. F. Norris will speak on 
Sent n ‘The Future of the Chemis 
‘etroleum” 


the 


and on Sept. 9 
\ 


\\. Parr of the University of 


speak on “The Processing 


Chemical Equipment 
\ien Plan Meeting 


\nnual Meeting and Technical 
Conference to be Held in New 
York on Sept. 9 and 10 


nents are nearing comple 

he annual business meeting 
\ssociation of Chemical Equip 
nufacturers, to be held at the 
New York City, 
The election of offi 


rs tor the coming year is now being 


1 


Club in 


sept ind 10. 


yy mail, and it is expected 


installation of officers will 


the meeting. 


| \ int feature of the meet 
( be the technical sessiuns, 
involve the presentation by 
er company of a technical 
ving current interest value, 
ng with new developments in 
equipment products, or new util- 
ereof, or other innovations 
Ot chemical, processing 
engineering, 
e at the meetings will con 
e authorized administrative 
7 executives of membe1 
nd, by invitation, a num 
| 1 fessors representing the 
| departments of selected 
| iddle western universi 





ca s LOOTS lhe pro 
] ) ay>t ’ +} 
Nake i selection of 
t nt Those suita i 
il¢ 1 tl Cll lecture 
qenie Vea! 120 
ractice 1s in accordance 
‘ 1 
. part of the educa 
the association 
\ be ofa contide 
1 
1 the papers read wil 
1 11 
¢ tor general publication 
ell Dre sent tions it t! e 


\ational Solantine Pink 4 BL 
and Blue 2 GL Announced 


e most recent additions to 


fast-to-light direct dves 


vy the National Aniline 
Co.. Ine., are National 
ni | itional 


ue \ 
| 
| \ 
1 her S BLN nd S 
t © ite tones iT¢ re 
Ss inte ediate 
\ ‘ 1 1 : 
Na 1) Solantine 
\ 1 P 
Nat a SOLAl ne 
] =f +} = 
Cs Ve t COLOT 


for application to cotton and rayon, 
and for union dyeing, in which ani 
mal fibers are practically unstained. 


] 


Excellent whites are obtained when 


discharged with 
paper trade should find this dye of use 
for the tinting of bonds where speci 
light fastness is required. 

“National Solantine Blue 2 ( ils 


1] hedtn 350 
possesses excellent solubiiity 


level dyeing properties, and 1s resist 
int to the influence of metals, there 

making it well suited for use I] 
tvpes of dveing machines lhis dve 
should find favor for the dveing © 


cotton and rayon, and for union styles, 
animal fibers are 


Its 


in which 
excellent dischargt 


vith hvdrosulfite recommends 


seal -lear 
tically clear. 
ability 


1 
1 


it to the printing trade, while its tast 


light 


ness to and resistance to acti 


and alkaline adhesives make it highly 


desirable for the papel trade.” 


Another New National Direct 
Black 


National Erie Black RI 1s new 
direct black offered by the National 
Aniline & Chemical Co., Ine., as a 
companion product to National Terie 
Black BF. It is redder in shade than 
the latter dve, but possesses sin ilar 
properties,—being of excellent solu 
bilitv, dyeing level, and staining 
icetvl cellulose but = slight] 

Like the other direct blac] this 
class National Erie Blacl 
highly recommended by the mpan\ 
for the dyeing Ol otton 1 pure 
and tin welgl ted silks ind cott ne 
silk hosiery It also will be found 
desirable aS a peck cive 1 thie 
dveing of leather id | 

oO said ti note ble f 
nent in 4 ( t ’ 
taine by the usual t é 

} 1,] 


Handbooks on Ciba. Cibanone 
and Chlorantine Fast Colors 


my ] 
ine policy ot the Cuba Co pat 








tu use ot thre CO 
° 
le preparat 1 three ¢ 
Woks Ciba. Cibanone. and | { 

: , oa ‘ 
tine tast colors are Tully treated 
these handbooks which are being di 

“ 1 ) ‘ 
tributed to the track Properties « 
the colors, mstructie 
their application, togethe: ple 
1, | } } 
(iveings, make these KOOKS eabdie 
to users of dvestu 


To Measure Degrees of Fading 


WASHINGTON, 1). ( he Bureau 
of Standards now is seeking ethod 
wherebv the exte ( iC ( 
dved tabric i\ t r ¢ ed bp n 
ictual = figure ( 1 ( 

faded — slightly ( vad 
h ive no Vaile ( \\ ty stall 
( elt ot he lex sé ts 
out, pecause 1 

vidual response to st t 

\ mathematical value for a c 
metric or spe et 
he specific nd wiect t te 


hvdrosulfite he 
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Power of Penetration 







The Facts about 
Amalie Sonolene are | 
well worth Knowing ! 


=" 





What are you looking for in the bleaching and 
dyeing of cotton yarns and piece goods? Speed? 
Economy? Quality? All these you get in Amalie 


Sonolene—a most powerful detergent. 


= For Amalie Sonolene is a forceful penetrant which 


— increases the effectiveness of penetration by 


the alkali, and counteracts its harsh action; 


causes maximum thoroughness and complete- 
= ness of the Kier boiling; 


| 


—readily dissolves and removes the 
fatty and 


natural 
Waxy impurities in the cotton, attain- 
ing perfect white in bleaching; 


J 


requires only one boil 


u here {wo were nee ded; 

-in open and closed dyeing machines, elimi- 
nates the usual difficulties of ordinary turkey red 
oils through foaming, being recommended espe- 
cially for Franklin Dyeing Machines; 


1 1 1 


in raw stock Ccyeing, eliminates static tne 
. a sy eee 
addition of from 114°% to 2% 
And th lvantages come back to its 


essel 


out Amalie Sonolene and be convinced 





l £ afle t ce 7 ple lel yu +¢ rl in > l pr per te § 
function ar ises of Amalie Sor ne sent 
anywhere free upon request. 
L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 
ul 


| lextile Centers 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in al! Principa 


“i LENE 


ONO 


a ee a 
















